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ABSTRACT 

One of the weakest areas of professional preparation 
and professional in-servico training and development is that of 
cojnmunity dovelopjcent education. Each year, /nany professionally 
trained recruits go into the field of library service with only the 
roost rudiinen tr.r y notion of, and training for community, group, and 
power-structat o analyses. Library educational services, historically, 
have given little forma] attention to any training for tiie "floating” 
community librarian nor to developing the ability to use the methods 
of coiruunity development education for the broad intormational and 
educational purposes of actual and potential patrons in the community 
neighborhoods. Four models of connunity communication services 3ie 
the "outreach project" for reaching users autside of the main 
building, community involvement, community work beyond regular 
library hours and the role of the independent information specialist 
who works outside of the confines of institutional support. The role 
of the professional person is to stimulate the articulation of 
coromuuity needs and interests and involve citizens in decision- n»aki ng 
processes, for which a major method is provided. The appendix 
contains a ijumbor of measuremr ■}ts and a bibliography of pertinent 
references. (AB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The individual presentations made at the Institute on the 
Floating Librarian may, taken together, stard as a base-line for 
further professional development in interpersonal communications. 
The Institute on the Floating Librarian in the Emerging Community 
i was held July 13-31, 1970 at the Graduate School of Library and 
Information Science, University of Pittsburgh. The Institute was 
funded under a grant from the U. S. Office of Education, Title 
II-B, Higher Education Act of 1965, P.L. 89-329 as amended. 

When library services are examined with the aid of communica- 
tions models, their set of pj:inciples and methods, one of the 
weakest areas of professional preparation, and professional in- 
service training and development is that of community development 
education. Each year, many professionally trained recruits go into 
the field of library service with only the most rudimentary notion 
of, and training for community, group, and power-structure analyses 
eipecially in the emerging community. This is compounded by the 
fact that library educational services, historically, have given 
little formal attention to any training for the ’’floating'' 
cotnuunity librarian nor to developing the ability to use the 
methods of community development education for ttie broad infor- 
mational and educational purposes of actual and potential patrons 
in the community neighborhoods. 

Even though librarians have had two major ’’in-service” 
training programs--the American Heritage, and Library -Com:nunlty 
Projects developed with foundation support--survey reports and 
"laments” in the literature continue to show that librarians are 
not deeply involved in their communities and especially the 
emerging ones. The Training Needs of Librarians Doing Adult 
Education Work (ALA, 1955) have seldom been fully realized In 
library education and there is little evidence of much creative 
activity in actual .library communities. 

In much library-community relations, there is a tendency to 
’’rush into ill-conceived publicity programs" rather than give the 
community and its groups enough time to become aware of, and in- 
formed about deep community concerns and to discuss their purposes 
and interests in relation to program development. Librarians need 
training in community, group and power-structure characteristics 
and dynamics In order to overcome insecurity, lack of ability 
and the constant inclination to sell the patron publlcicy prograti'S 
rather than to understand people’s needs and interests as the 
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basis for any community development enterprise contrived for the 
educational and informational enterprise. Librarians need also 
to become av;are of resources other than books, such as media and 
wide community referral, which may meet people's needs to better 
advantage than printed materials. 

There exists in most libraries today adult services* situat- 
ions where neither the supervisor nor any o^ the professional 
staff have received formal training in community development 
education. While general courses in mass media communication and 
the social, foundations of library science have been taught in 
library school curriculums for nuany years, the actual interperson- 
al, group and community methods of analysis and development have 
been largely obtained by professional personnel through an in- 
tuitive understanding of their role on the job. Consequently, 
adult services librarians do not generally serve the community as 
catalysts in order to promote the identification of group interests 
and problems, the use of demonstrations and other educational 
strategies for citizen involven.ent , nor muster liaison with a 
wide range of community resources and understand that funding 
for library service is a commitment of the total community. 

The floating librarian is an old concept made new and 
relevant to librar ianship by the activities of many younger 
members of the librarians* profession. Behind the rhetoric of 
activism it appears that several young librarian leaders are 
beginning to apply some of the principles and methods developed 
by tile American Library Association in its American Heritage and 
Libra ry-ConuTiunity Projects, Ignored by the profession, these 
leaders have applied their talents and high creative potential 
to the overwhelming problem of trying to humanize librarians. 

The Institute on the Floating Librarian was an outgrowth 
of the curriculum in interpersonal communication at the Graduate 
School of Library and Information Science, University of Pittsburgh, 
This program in human corniiiunication has been an opportunity for 
young professional librarians to experiment, and inductively to 
develop principles and methods which are viable in today's 
communities for today's people. Out of the activists ferment, the 
intellectual creativity of these people, the sparkling and 
challenging dialogs and group confrontations sessions have emerged 
the new professional specializations of the community worker and 
the floating librarian. 

The proceedings of the Institute are divided into three 
major sections: Coimunity and Floating Libratianr, Cormunity 
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Analysis and Development, the Library-Community Enterprise. The 
section on the Floating Librarian constitutes the beginnings of 
professional dialog and discussion about the role and significance 
of the librarian in the community. No one, lease of all the 
participants and staff of the Institute, expects this section or 
any section of these proceedings for that matter to be completed, 
or even completeable at this moment. 

The first section seems to indicate the emergence of possibly 
four models of community communication services for librarians. 

The first model is that of the "outreach project" which reverses 
the tendency of many library programs which expect patrons to 
come to the main or branch building for service. Of course, the 
concept of library extension is not a new method in the profession. 
But librarians have experimented with a considerable variety of 
techniques, such as storefront libraries, drugstore collections, 
reading stations, book vans. In most instances, these outreach 
projects have distributed tvp^s of ephemeral and audiovisual 
materials that until a few years ago were not included in library 
collections. In addition, the staffing of such projects have 
included indigenous people who are more attuned to the social 
mores ?f the neighborhoods. 

The second model of the community librarian includes the type 
of community involvement which was pioneered by the American 
Library Association through its projects funded by the Fund for 
Adult Education: principally the American Heritage Project and 

the Library-Community Project. The institutional stance Included 
in this model is grounded in che historical objectives and stand* 
aids of the profession. Community development education is based 
on the premise that the coirsnunity is the matrix of a liberal 
education for all citizens. In other words, the involvement of 
citizens is a major educational method whose purpose is to create 
such a climate of community life wherein continuous learning of 
all people will occur. 

The third model is that of the comniunity librarian whose 
role is not curtailed by regular hours within the library. The 
schedule of this coirmunity worker is so freed that he can work to 
meet the emerging needs and interests of people in the community 
when and where these occur. The role of the community worker is 
catalytic. Exerting information leadership, he labors with those 
who work for changes that will better all those citizens who are 
psychological disadvantaged . This means all community people, 
black and white, poor rnd rich‘> for as Brock Chisholm says, 

“There are no problems which do not exist, except In the minds 
of people," 
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The final model is truly one of the floating librarian whose 
purpose is to meet the informational needs of h/.s client groups. 

The floating librarian is an independent information specialist who 
works outside the confines of institutional support. This type of 
specialist serves and is supported by those persons and groups who 
have need of kinetic inf orma tion--informa tion whose meaning is re- 
levant to their conditions and their concerns. This rale may in- 
clude the concept of advocacy as well as the concept of the ombudsman. 
In any event, this professional person is adept, at ferreting out 
information where it lies hidden in any agency institution, or the 
most "public" of the libraries. 

The second section of the proceedings of the Institute con- 
siders those findings of the social professions which appear to be 
relevant to the concerns of "floating" community librarians, however 
defined, whether in terms of the models identified above or others 
which may emerge from future experimentation. The principles and 
methods are not definitive. The reliction was made consistent with 
the developing models of the librarian’s role ir the community. 

Further development waits u[-on tUa profession itself and, in parti- 
cular, a codificatioir of the literature of public service in Ijtorar- 
ies of all types. 

Whichever model of his role, or combination of them, a librar- 
ian chooses to use in guiding his activity in the community, the 
profession has long held certain social objectives. The contnunlty 
is considered to be a market place of ideas *ind a learning center 
where the citizen may explore divergent avenues of social change. 

The role of the professional person is to stimulate the articulation 
of community needs and interests and involve as many citizens as 
possible in relevant and orderly decision-making processes. 

The community is the matrix of a liberal education for all 
who participate in its affairs. Librarians have held to a con- 
cept of a liberal education. But it is a concept without sub- 
stance, an effete individualism which often shrinks from rubbing 
shoulders with the "unwashed masses". As one Institute participant 
put the itiatter, librarians have got to join the human race and be- 
come involved with the concerns and interest of an actual community. 

The third section of the Institue proceedings carries the 
development of the processes of interpersonal and human coirmuni- 
cation one step further into the instructional and research 
enterprises. It is of course possible to undertake research and 
provide instruction in on-going situations. Indeed, in the past, 
much library education has confined itself to the perpetuation of 
routines that arc peculiar to one or more libraries. But it Is 
the mark of sophistication when the gatekeeping and professional 
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entry points, library ccbools^ can teach the principles 

and applications, which are appropriate to a wide range of 
community situations^ 

The role of the practicing librarian in human communication 
suffers from a lack ox understanding and application of a theore- 
tical base. Research in library interpersonal communication 
posits three communicative contexts: dyad counseling, group 

dynamics and cotranunlty developir*ent . The outreach librarian., the 
community worker and the floating librarian must of course be 
sensitized to and employ the skills necessary in each conte:%t* 
However, the librarian cannot ignore his information function, 
ie , , making knowledge kinetic for human beings in each communica- 
tive context. When this function is scaled (ncnr.ally and 
ordinally) into data supply, information assistance, decision- 
making, action involvement, the resulting matrix yields a taxonomy 
of encounter situations. The library-community simulation employs 
this comraunications taxonomy for instructional and experimental 
research purposes. 

The major method presented in the third section is that of 
simulating the total community environment in which the pro- 
fessional principles of communication can be studied and applied. 

Out of the endeavor in communications research has grown a pattern 
of theory and experimental control uniquely designed to provide 
communications librarians and others with the knowledges, attitudes, 
and skills needed for in-s'irvice training programs for their 
community-worker staff members. Basic to the educational design 
is a C'imulated learning environment which has both off-line and 
cn-line instructional components in order to help participants 
understand the relation of single-purpose '^advocacy’’ programs to 
the support and funding of total library service in the community. 
The simulated euvii onir.ent is based on cold-start demographic data 
from two actual counties (Westmoreland and Allegheny) and includes 
basic data from the U. S. Census which is continuously updated for 
each of the townships. Land use, industrial, business, public, 
private, educational and informational is also available In an 
on-line data matrix. 

I 

The library-community dynamics game exists in a set of 
protocols and simulations, or case studies for individual and 
group involvement, for the various actual componenus of community 
enterprise for which relationships are posited by a professional 
situation-producing theory of communications. For example, 
simulations for the area of agency include those for county 
council, state and federal library and other funding agencies. 

In the area of the patron or recipient of the activity, protocols 
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and simulations are available for neighborhood citizens^ groups, 
activist groups, and library liaison (satellite) committees, as 
well as trustee involvement, interaction end education for 
community change through the library agency. 

The appendix contains a number cf measurement instruments 
as well as a bibliography of references pertinent to an under- 
standing of the role of a community worker. The general purpose: 
of the measurement instruments was to provide the data necessary 
to determine changes not only in the group as a whole the usual 
pattern of evaluation, but also in individual participants. In 
order to provide effective Learning environments it is necessary 
to know when and why changes occur in knowledges, attitudes and 
skills. 

It is hoped that this publication will help to initiate a 
new era in librarianship, one in which librarians will become more 
h umane through involvement in helping the coiomunity emerge as 
a Learning environment for all citizens. The final purpose of 
this pubiication depends upon you, the activist reader, for its 
realization. There is probably no other field in the profession 
so badly in need of discussion as human communication. It is 
hoped that, as a result of this publication and the work in 
interpersonal cotTmunication at the Graduate School of T.ibrary and 
Information Science, University of Pittsburgh, dialog and actlo-i 
will occur among members of th- Librarians' profession. 
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THK FLOATING LIBRARIAN 
Oliver Kirkpatrick 



There is no course in how to become a truly effective 
community librarian in either a black or ''hite underprivileged 
community, that is taught anywhere. But a course does exist 
--it is a self teaching course. It is serious self examina- 
tion, on a confirming daily basis, to discover who you really 
are. To know who one really is, one must be always listening 
with the tihird ear not only to one^s self but to every biwin 
being with whom one comes in contact. John Ciardi recently 
in a speech at the Conference of Catholic librarians said that 
all one^s life is a preparation for the act of speaking to 
another. And before librarians can effectively work in black 
communities, they must have spent years making this preparation. 

Even Dr, Kenneth Clark, the doyen of black sociologists 
must have been taken by surprise when about five or so years 

ago, "Black is beautiful" exploded in Arne rice,. No one of the 

experts had expected or speculated on its appearance. Here 
was something which the experts with vheir professional tools 
could not discover. A new life style, an identity which had 
beon lurking there suddenly surfaced. The black man was al- 
most instantaneously a different being from the one the white 
iti8.n, or even the black man himself had thought he was. 

What I am saying is, is that the formal and conventional 

tools for finding out who people are, scratch really only the 

svrface. We each have to make the discovery of w)io the other 
human being really 3s. And the only way to do this is to make 
ccntact with people, looking, listening, and to make sure that 
wc are really seeing and hearing. The librarlasi is effective 
only to the degree that his quality as a human being will allow 
him to think and act humanely. 

Lip service is not enough. It is not ^•nough to be against 
discrimination and the evils it breeds* To be against it but 
not to act, is traitorous in thc^je times, traitorous to the 
best interests of all America, black and white. You’re of 
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course, all familiar with VISTA slogan, ”lf you're not part of 
the solution, you're part of the problem,’' part of the contri- 
bution of each one of us is to act, to make continuing gestures 
in the cause of cur common humanity- -to extend not only a hand 
in friendship, but also a heart. Your own heritage will be 
less thin it can be, if it is not enriched by the recognition 
of the significant and widespread contributions which the Negro 
has made to it. 

Bill Buckley Jr., that very rational, civilized racist 
who attempts to hide his racism under a cloud of stylized rhetoric 
was quick to embrace the findings of a California anthropoligist , 
also adept at disguising his racism by an appearance of objec- 
tive. dispassionate-reasonableness, findings which he said proved 
the Negro to be inferior. The claim has long been made that the 
merest arop of black blood renders the individual who possesses 
it inferior. The claim is also advanced that any evidence of 
brilliance is the result of having white blood. The more white 
blood, the greater the chance of superior intellectual perfor- 
mance. 

You can't have your cake and eat it. Either blnck blood 
is in fact so inferior that it will pollute conQ)letely, as 
these persons maintain on the one hand, or it is not. The fan- 
tasies of racism would be amusing if its results were not so 
tragic. These fantasies to one degree or another are the her- 
itage of white Arucricans. It is subconsciously there, and often 
surfaces under pressure. But it can be purged, purged by con- 
scious and unremitting effort, by a continuous digging into the 
core of one's being, by facing up forthrightly to the dark dis- 
coveries which one will make, and exorcising the ever ready 
devils of bigotry by an effort of will. 

This is the challenge which faces white librarians, one 
which they will have to successfully face before they can make 
the contributions which they must make among the excluded in 
our society if there is to be salvation for us as librarians. 

T lecommend to you as a catalyst and a spur to the examination 
of conscience a book edited by Prank W Hale Ji*. The Cry for 
Freedom (c. I 969 H. G. Barnes & Co. $10.00) 

Effective service to non-white minorities requires commit- 
ment, total commitment to the examination of self. All the 
inissionaiy zeal in the world, no matter how well intentioned, is 
futile unless this zeal is accompanied by absolute honesty with 
oneself. If you propose to be the salvation of black people 
don’t go near themj until you can go and ask ’’what can I do 
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to help?” and iiiean it absolutely. And if you can, ^ou will 
probably be pleasantly surprised at the discovery that you 
yourself will be helped in the experience of helpinf^, and enjoy 
the fruits of self realisation and self revelation in the very 
act of par oicipatinp in the very human adventure of loving your 
neighbor as yourseJf. 

Few of us are privileged to know the wonder and grandeur 
of the possibij ities within each of us. The barriers to this 
knowledge are our elves. The corruptions in our social environ- 
ment are dedicated to preventing any confrontation of ourselves. 
Discovering oneself is such a joyously explosive force, such an 
on-going experience, once one has embarked on the voyage of 
discovering the unknown and endless continents which reside in our 
true selves. To miss the experience is a tragedy which saould 
be avoided at ai..l costs. 

We librarians as a whole have been the most remiss of all 
prcfessionals modifying our role to meet the demands of a 
rapidly changing society. We are so hooked on books that we 
keep our ncse^ buried in them rather than raising our heads to 
look around at the people wr are supposed to serve and seeking 
imaginatively for fresh avenues of dynamic service to people. 

By and large W3 are unprepared for this both as librarians and 

as human beings. And it seems to me we have no choice, if we 

are to survive, except to go io meet the people where they are 
in the streets and in their comnunities. 

It will need courage to face ourselves, and challenge 

in ourselves the myths by which we have been accustomed to live. 

It is not easy. But then nothing worthwhile is very easy to 
achieve. As s«.raeone said ”a professional huiman being is one 
who knows he can fail but not let thf>t deter him I'rom continu- 
ing to try, for when one stops trying cne is dead. When you 
feel uncertain just keep in mind that y^iu have a goal, a goal 
to he?p someone.” 

Which brings me oack to the preparation of the librarian 
as a human being to serve our bxach communities. X carmot 
accept the cant of protesting that one is colour blind. To 
my mind the variety among people is one uf the delights of 
the human race. To say that one is colour blind is to deny the 
equality of human beings, of these whose colrjur differs from 
ours. Wo must see people as they are and love them for what 
they are, anc\ above all for who they are. For there arc un- 
lovable black people as well as white people. 
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Ve ifiust examine not only those acts of which we are con- 
sciously aware, but even more important those of our reactions 
which have been conditioned, those to which our responses are 
subconscious, almost instinctual. These are not inborn, but 
are the result of the same hind of conditioning to which Pavlov 
subjected his animals. And these are the most dangerous of all. 
These are the mythologies of our time, ethology historically 
has been created and used to still the fear of the unknown, to 
put to sleep the goblins v' ich inhabit, and incidentally inhibit, 
our minds, we must re-condition ourselves and replace the old 
inhuman conditioned responses with our original and genuinely 
human responses which reflect true man. As Marshall McLuhan 
has it in his book Counterblast ; 

The speed of information movement in the global vill- 
age means that every human action or event involves 
everybody in the village in the consequences of every 
event. The new human settlement in terms of the con- 
tracted globa,! village has to take into account the 
new factor of total involvement of each of us in the 
lives and actioiis of all. In the age of electricity 
and autcmation; the globe becomes a community of con- 
tinuous learning, a single caji 5 >us of ccntinuous learning, 
a single campus in which everybody, irrespective of age, 
is in‘''‘olved in learning a living. 

In the global village of continuous learning and of 
totd!. parcicipation in the luman dialogue, the problem 
of S'ittleirent is to extend consciousness itself and to 
maximize the opportunities of learning. The problems 
of settlement in the earlier mechanical age, which 
many seem to suppose are still with us, were utterly 
different. Then the problem was to act as far as 
possible without involving oneself in the lives of 
others, '^he industrial age gave us a kind of theatre 
of the absurd, in which people trained themselves to 
act \'ithout ieactitig, priding themselves on their 
powers of detach. nent and non-involvement. Oirs is the 
Age of Implosion, of inclusive consciousness and deep 
personal involvement. 

There it is, the problem of our contemporary situation, 
to extend cor*sciousncss itself and to maximize the opportun- 
ities of leamiiig. There is no escaping it. And there is 
little tiiae to be lost. The job of self examination and self 
evaluation, ard the will to change ourselves now must be em- 
barked on at once. For if we do not face up to the deme.nds 
being made upon us, that we do become living organisms in our 
communities, effectively equipped to meet those demands both as 
librar3ans and as human beings, we will become superfluous and be 
quickly consigned to that outer darkness which *‘.s the graveyard 
th.;: ineffective. 
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T KV: IDENTITY CRISIS IN LIBR^.RYTAK.O 
John Phi].lip Iiumroth 



Although "Ccnununity Resources and Identification'' is the 
topic assigned to me this morning, our previous speaicers and dis- 
cussions have caused me to change the content of my remarks at a 
daily- -if not hourl_'^ rate- -with a desire to be truly relevant. 

It is Tpy sincere conviction that in this so-call Age of A.quarius, 
we in library land- -to use the librar;^^ activists' synonym for the 
less desirable terms of librarianship or library science- -are facing 
an increasingly severe identity crisis. 

Are we librarians or information scientists, or information 
agents or communications librarians, or even floating librarians? 

In fact I wonder how many of you paiticipants, some of whom have 
come a good distance, really knew what a floating libraria-^. is? 
fhe slide behind me of a lion’s head (taken from a recent record 
cover) may be compared to our traditional concept of the library. 

On first glance this is just a lion’s head — it seems to be nothing 
else. But let us ■f'urther observe and examine this picture — just 
as we must observe and examine the traditional concept of the 
library. Notice the number of faced, the girl's legs, breasts, 
etc. If you study this slide long enough the obvious lion’s head 
simply disappears. The illusion is destroyed. What you can now 
see may not be as pleasant as the previous facade, just as a care- 
ful analysis and examination of the traditional library will re- 
veal an unhappy, unpleasant picture - 

Last year hare In Pittsburgh we issued the National Call for 
Library Reform. As one of the principle authors of this statement, 
Itt me quote frem it; 

Our time for commitment to action is at hand. Our call 
is directed to librarians, library educators, library 
students, and library workers. We arc losing our public 
because we are indifferent to their needs, and we are 
losing the dignity of our positions. Our responsibility 
is to return to the basic meaning of library service. 

The times are changing; we MUST change with them. Unless 
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we respond to the challenge of our times, we will became 
useless. Our only present solution is to mobilize, or- 
ganize, and: 

Accept our m^ral responsibility to commit ourselves 
to social and political issues such as war, poverty, 
and racism. 

Commit ourselves to the restructure of the American 
Libraiy Association into a democratic and vital or- 
ganization. 

Commit ourselves to reform the structure and content 
of library education. 

Commit ourselves to take action in support of lib- 
rarians in cases where Job security and professional 
integrity are threatened. 

Commit ourselves to the community's participation 
in determining the services which are relevant to 
it. 



Commit ourselves to the restructure of library ad- 
ministration and insure that library workers have 
a voice in decisions that affect them. 

Coramit ourselves to the formation of a national 
union of library workers. 

Finally, Pcaffirm our total commitment to library 
service and to 3very individual's right to free 
access to information. 

Noble and righteous as this statement may be, it is merely 
a collection of words. It does not represent action. On Jul>" 

3rd of this year in Detroit at the annual ALA frustration cir- 
cus, the establishment -entrenched ALi Council in its consummate 
wisdom reversed the action of the majority of the ALA membership 
attending the previous day's membership meeting by amending a 
plank of the Dix Mix ACONDA report to maintain the ALA neutra- 
lity position. We only asked that ALA be allowed to consider 
taking a stand on current critical issues. Council nes.tly slapped 
our wrists. The membership of ALA could not be trusted even to 
vote on a Viet Nam resolution. Vietnam Nam is noG library related; 
poverty is not library related; racism is not library related; 
repression and the deliberate polarization of this country by the 
political mouth-piece of ohe present federe.l administiation is 
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not library related* In short, life and living are not lib ''ary 
related. 

Let me turn from my ovm rhetoric to another statement from 
Detroit. her inaug\:ral address, Mr. Lillian Bradshaw our new 
esteemed president of ALA, made the following comments. lon- 

ger can we think and plan within the framework of cautious con- 
servatism nor will the ways of traditional liberalism continue 
to be sufficient. Our response as librarians must be built upon 
a renovating prospection directly related to the decade ahead. 
Libraries and librarians have a responsibility to make sure that 
every citizen becomes fully aware of the major issues of our time. 
This last sentence is a landmark statement. Let it be cast in 
bronze.' Let it be carved in stone.' This should be the basic 
goal of librarians- -not simply floating librarians --but all lib- 
rarians. 

The elected establishment of ALA has publicly advocated lib- 
rary advocacy. But again these are simply words --not action- - 
words which sadly were followed by these: ^'This means that we 

must preserve our institutional independence and give the public 
coiifidence that we will present all sides. Librarians should 
take positions as individuals, but as a collection of librarians 
we must take stands only on issues that directly affect our in- 
stitutjonal freedom." Mrs. Bradshaw knows she cannot differ with 
the ALA council. She also knows that ALA is a libraiy association 
— not a librarian's association. She is not concerned, the majo*:- 
ity of the ALA council is not concerned, with a stand by a collec- 
tion of librarians --but rather with a stand by a collection of 
libraries. 

Perhaps libraries should not take stands just as academic 
institutions do not take stands but rather the faculties take 
stands. Let the professional librarians or libraries take st?.ndsi 
Neutrality only placates the power structure and continues to 
deny the disenfranchised the access to information and resources. 
Neutrality may satisfy our pi esjnt 10 to 20i of the public but 
it ignores the remaining 8o to 90^* In fact our present public 
does not want or need dissemination of inf’orm^*tion--they ' re happy 
vd-th traditional in-house displays of materials or well designed 
bulletin boards. Librarians must take stands on issuer? if we are 
to reach our potential public--if we are to reach our communities. 
I mean resource/information stands --not simple, easy, arm-chair 
liberal verbal stands. 

On last Monday Dr. Penland referred to the prerent use and 
practice of Intellectual freedom as "an effete and sophisticated 
concept with little relevance to most of the people's lives." 

If I may reenforce his comments on the present practice and un- 
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der standing of intellectual freedom with the practice of pre- 
serving sophisticated literary ’'dirty" books. We may veil a. . 
what are library schools doing about intellectual freedom? Accord- 
ing to Simmons Professor Kenneth Kister, who introduced the first 
sepaiate course on intellectual freedom ir 19 ^ 8 , library schools 
are not doing v^hat they Ghculd. 

That professional library education has failed herto- 
fore to prepare librarians for understanding intellectual 
freedom and the body of theory underlying its principles 
requires little elaboration here. Suffice it to say 
that library educators have tended to equate teaching 
intellectual freedom with waving around the Library Bill 
of Rights and other treasured documents, expecting stu- 
dent? to devexop an unshakable dedicate . to noble prin- 
ciples as a result of this process. This vell-meyining 
but shallow, glad -handing approach to teaching intell- 
ectual freedom does not work, and, clearly, it never 
has. Especially today, v/hen students are actively part- 
icipating in civil r5^hts causes and seriously question- 
ing the academic community's hiei'archical, anti-democra.- 
tic power structure, this kind of teaching ii: as intell- 
ectually insult.^ng and debilitating as forced meraoriza- 
tion of the Anglo-American cataloging rules or required 
burbling over Helen Haines and the I -love -books line. 
Perhaps the kindest observation which can be made about 
the traditional approach to teaching intellectual free- 
dom is that it has been irrelevant. 

Further in the light of Mrs, Bradshaw’s one gloving state- 
ment, let me quote Dr, Penland’s definition of intellectual free- 



Intellectual freedom is coimuinication , library and in- 
formation science. Too often, it is a passive not an 
active professional way of life. For example, lib- 
rarians should build collections and provide services 
in areas of coimnunity controversy first, and then if 
there is money and time, perhaps one could add uch 
"luxury" areas as the humanities etc. Collection 
building and program services developed by the princi- 
ples of selection and intellectual freedom are poor 
substitutes for the dynajnic leadership of a profess- 
ion dedicated to providing access to one copy (at 
least) of everything ’published" and to programming 
in areas of community problems. 
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Altnough it may seem strange to some of you, the ALA.*s own 
Director of the Office for Intellectual Freerlom, firs. Judith 
Krug stated in the January 1970 i&.^ue of Arae rj. can lil br ar ie s ; 

In our definition, intellectual freedom means that 
materials selection is conducted with the principles 
of the Library Bill of Rights in mirid. The catalog 
should accurately and objectively describe the materials 
available, the reference service provided accoidirig to 
what the librarian thinl:s he should need and desire — 
and right on down the line of professional duties and 
responsibilities. If this all sounds as though our 
primary responsibility to intellectual freedom is to 
be a superb librarian--well, it should, because that's 
exactly what it does meari. 

This definition may be expanded by the following statements 
made by Mrs. Kr\;g in a library school colloquiiun address: 

I think that in general, we can say intellectual free- 
dom is the right of any person to think what he pleases 
on any subject, to express his point of view orally or 
graphically, publicly or privately, as he deems appro- 
priate. The concomitant of such freedom is access to 
all inforroation and ideas through whatever media of 
communication have been utilized. In other words, a 
men must nave something to think about, generally in 
ternn of other men's thinking, prior to coming to his 
own opinions and decisions. 

This is not the simple defense of the right to read diity 
books, this series of definitions give us a basic goal of libraries, 
the dissemination of information. I loust point out that this 
means an active participation as opposed to our present basically 
passive or neutral participation. If libraries and if librarians 
are going to survive, we must assume this advocacy role. Vie must 
to quote Mrs, Bradshaw again, ’’make sure that every citizen be- 
comes aware of the major issues of our time.” 

Before we can identify community resources, before ve can 
even identify our comfLiinity, we must face our own identity crisis. 
Tim Stevens ccsT^ared libraries as buildings to banks last week. 
Physical buildings stand as symbols of power over the people -- 
not power ^ the people. I have little hope for immediate change 
and improvement within the traditional library and ios librarians. 

I doubt that our present imposing structures could physically ac- 
comodate the entire community even if ve could persuade the entire 
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community to take advantage of our services. I also see little 
immediate hope for special programs and special funds to solve 
the problem. I submit that the irmaediate solution is not the 
library and its present programs but .^ather the immediate sol- 
ution is you, the floating librarian or urben information agent. 

In order to take this stand I am obliged to define the unde- 
finabxe, the floating librarian. James Welbourne has defined the 
opposite of the floating librarian as the "sinking librarian (i.e. 
the librarian in the field who feels himself slowly drowning in 
a bureaucratic cesspool".) Perhaps the first recent use of this 
name floating librarian may be found in Mary Lee Bundy's Challenge 
Paper for the Congress for Chaiige in June 19^9 * 

Floating . librarians would in effect be put on detached ser- 
vice from the library, Another prototype is the information 
specialist assigned to hie research team. The floating lib- 
rarian could be hired by the client group. But he might also 
organize to perform his services on a paying basis as does 
the lawyer ii. private practice. One advantage, of working 
for himself or for a client group would be that he could 
more effectively place demands on libraries and other infor- 
mation services to which his clients have rightful claims, 
being deliberately troublesome when a library did not readily 
supply services or information to which he as representing 
his client is entitled. 

If I may extend Dr, Bundy's concept, I would point out that 
the floating librarian, the professional private information eigent 
need not be paid. You can give your services and expertise to 
needy groups. Even if you can't do this while you are on duty 
in the library, you can give some of your own time to such commun- 
ity groups that need information and information awareness. You 
do’^'t neei programs end funds for this. You can make yoxir pro- 
fessional training and knowledge directly relevant. You can per- 
sonally assume the advocacy role. You can commit yourself to 
change. 

If I may briefly return to ray assigned topic "Community Re- 
sources and Identification, " directly related to the modern con- 
cept of librarian advocacy and intellectual freedom as defined 
by Dr. Penland and Judy Krug, is the traditional concept of mat- 
erials selection versus censorship. The standard approach to 
this concept may be foxind in Lester Asheim's classic article 
"Not Censorship, But Selection," rfis argujaent is sxmmarized in 
the following statement. "The major characteristic which makes 
for the all-important difference seems to me to be this; that 
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the selector's approach is positive, while that of the censor is 
negative.” He admits that the usual standards of selection are 
subjective as the following three quotations show. 

One of our standards, for example, is the presumed intent 
of the author and the sincerity of his purpose. This is a 
valid standard, certainly, but only a subjective judgement 
can be leached concerning it. 

Literary excel3,ence is a se :ond criterion to which most 
librarians would subscribe, but again these judgements 
are subjective, although more precise indicators can be 
established to test literary quality. 

Still another criterion for selection is the presumed effect 
upon the reader, and here again we have only our subjective 
reaction. , .That we know nothing about reading effects, 
really, that no solid studies exist that show that th?re have 
been harmful effects from reading is not nru.ch help to us when 
VO try to combat censorship. 

These three standards are all concerned vritii the individual 
worth and merit of material to be selected. Does the librarian 
select materials on merit or potential use? In fact, is the lib- 
rarian qualified to determine either merit or use? By careful 
analysis of professional reviews the librarian may be qualified 
to detemine merit along the subjective lines pointed out by 
Asheim. Also by careful analysis of the library's users and 
potential users, the librarian may be qulaified to determine use, 

A strong materials selection policy and an ongoing community 
study as described by Dr, Penland may be one of the best answers. 

Mrs. Kri\g describes the guidelines for such a policy in re- 
lation to four basic elements; ”1) service policy; 2) environ- 
mertal characteristics; 3 ) coLLeotion specifications; and 4 ) curr- 
e Vv selection needs,” She describes the service policy as referr- 
ing "to those user groups which the library serves, the relative 
priorities assigned to the various library activities in which 
these patrons engage, and the nature of tie service to be render- 
ed by the collection.” In writing this svacement she points out 
that the institutional objectives must be isolated as well as 
the user groups, the relative size of each and the purpose that 
each group has in using the library. "Environmental character- 
istics refer to aspects of t^ e user population, the institution, 
or the external environment that could or should influence the 
nature of the collection,” Perhaps the most detailed section 
of this materials selection policy is the coll<2ction specifica- 
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tlons* Mrs. Ki'Ug describes this section as; 

Collection specif ica-' ion refers to subject areas of 
concern, the nature ol rhe material desired in each, 
and uhe quality or degree of coversLge--all with res- 
pect to the ultimate collection objective. The major 
portion of the total library collection results from 
the uses the patrons m^ke of the materials. The data 
gathered to determine service policy and environmental 
characteristics will show, in large measure, what the 
libr ary r t lui re s . 

Her fourth t. sic element of the materials selection policy 
is current selection needs which "refer to the difference between 
collection specification and the present collection#" It should 
be pointed out that such a policy would need to be continuously 
revised and is really a materials selection and community study 
program. In my opinion, such a policy with its basic en^hasis 
on the user is superior to selection based on subjective merit. 

In fact I feel that the use of such a program is one way the 
libraifa>\ can practice Intellectual Freedom objectively. As Mrs. 
Krug says, "A strong collection and intellectual freedom go hand 
in hand. It is less likely that problems will arise if the col- 
lection reflects the logical, coherent,, and explicit statement 
from which it grows . " 

In a more esoteric vein but in a frighteningly meaningful 
sense for the modeni librarian are Ranganathan ' s Five Lav's of 



Libr ^ry 


Science: 


1. 


Books are for use • 


2, 


Every reader his book . 


3- 


Every book its reader. 


4. 


Save the time of the reader. 


5. 


A library is a growing organism, 



To meet these simple philosophical goals demands advocacy. 

You nrust go beyond the traditional in-house reference books of 
th? library. You must do leferrals on a professional basis -- 
not the typically clerical basis of present library referrals. 
Say'ng "Have you looked in the card catalog" is like saying 
"Have you stuck your head in the latrine this morning?" In the 
library you must make sure that the information transfer process 
has been successful. If you can't stay with the user, you must 
have a follow-up. Second if you refer the User to an agency 
outside the library, this too must be done in a professional fash- 
ion just as Aaron Sacks pointed out on Wednesday. 
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Don’t just refer a person to city hall, or a depai'tment, or 
agency, but refer the person to a person in the department or 
agency who can and will give the desired information. And fin- 
ally follow-up with the user is necessary to he sure that the 
desired information transfer occurred. This is a sinrqple descrip- 
tion of the professional referral pvocess--such as used by doc- 
tors and lawyers, A true information sigent is a professional 
librarian — a paper clip counter is not. Use your professional 
expertise and talents instead of abusing and ignoring them. 

Get invo3vedJ 
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CAI^GIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBUKGH 
PROJECT OUTREACH 

Elizabeth McCombs 



The Project Outreach program has been in operation for a 
period cf two years. Funded by the Richard K. Mellon Foundation 
for two years, its program was set up by a Coordinator with the 
help of an Advisory Board. The Coordinator, a professional lib- 
rarian, had worked in the pilot area for many years and was there- 
fore familiar with the community, its people and its problems. 

The members of the Advisory Committee were selected mainly from 
the community, either because they vorksijd for the agencies which 
were active in the area or because they were residents of the 
target ai^ea. 

The goal was to reach both non-library users and non-readers 
with the aid of a smll rrinibus stocked with books which were 
relevant to the needs and Interests of the community. The origin- 
al plan was to use one professional librarian with library aides 
and part-time neighborhood workers. In addition to this, several 
young people from the Urban Youth Action center in the Hill Dis- 
trict (the target area) volunteered and were assigned to work 
with the van. The van took the books directly into the neighbor- 
hoods, With the aid of book related programs an attempt was 
made to introduce all age levels to books that could nave some 
meaning in their lives. Young people have been excited about 
some of the books they have found on tlie book bus and tney have 
enjoyed the special programs which have been held for them. It 
is the purpose of Project Oui^reach to present programs which 
will make the public aware of the library as a source of mater- 
ials and as an Integra], and necessary part of the coimmi.ty, 

The staff believes that the progi*ajns have been a means of arousing 
an interest in books among the residents of the area serviced. 

The traditional programs have been used with some variation. 
Infonnal story hours have been held, outdoors on steps, play- 
grounds or even park benches. Outdoor movies have been shawn 
and the staff read aloud to the children, either individually 
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or in groups. The staff also discovered that fre-^ueutly by just 
letting a child read to them, the child was encouraged. This helped 
the chjld gain more confidence in his aoility to read. The young 
people from the UYA center working with the van have made and pro- 
duced puppet shows. Puppet shows have proved very popular with 
the young and middle age group of children. 

One of the most successful affairs was a fashion show pre- 
sented by the author of a book on grooming ”for girls of all 
color". Local girls v;ere selected to model the fashions brought 
to the city by the author, EDsie Archer. Her book was given in 
paperback form to every girl who attended the show. For the boys 
and young adult men, a film showing of the Orange Blossom Classic 
(a football game between Morgan State College and Florida A & M) 
was most enthusiastically received. The film was loaned by the 
Coca Cola company who have been generous j.n donating black history 
comic books to Project Outreach for distribution to the children 
and young people. 

Elderly people who have found it impossible to make the trip 
to the branch library have been able to use this sidewalk service. 
The van now gives special servide to two senior citizens apart- 
ments- -one in the Hill District and another in a different sec- 
tion of the city. Many people have been amazed to learn about 
the kind of materials that are avai3.able thr ought the public lib- 
raries. The staff has been able to seek out and find many of the 
elderly who qualify for talking books. These people have been 
registered for talking book services and my even have the van 
deliver and pick up their books, if they so desire instead of 
using the mails. 

Emp].oyment has beer given to people in the community on the 
Project Outreach van. At the beginning of the program six neigh- 
borhood women were employed on a part-time basis. Later, when 
most of them had left for more gainful employment, it was decided 
to employ yoimger people on a full time basis. This has not only 
given the girls full tiiTie employment {it has actually removed one 
girl from the welfare roll) but it has also inspired another girl 
to enroll in evening classes at the Community College. Tlie use 
of yomg teenagers from the Urban Youth /'Ction center has furnished 
employment for them and is giving them come direction in planning 
their own futures. A young high school girl who began as a UYA 
employee du 'ing the summer was Kept on the staff as a part-time 
worker when school began. At the present there is a CEP trainee 
who will be plac2d cn the regular staff at the completion of her 
training period. She too, has become inspired to work towards 
her college degree. 
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It is believed that the library image has been improved by 
the operation of the van. The staff has been friendly and eager 
to help. The people have been made awai*e of the wealth of jnater- 
ial that can be found and have been intro '"'uced to rome of the 
library procedures. Word of the van spread tv other areas of the 
city and requests ha/e been received for an extension of its ser- 
vices to other sections. Last summer by going on a six day a 
week basis the project was able to extend its services to the 
Sv 'th Oakland area of the city. This is a predominately white 
neighborhood and despite the all-black staff it has been most 
enthusiastically received. 

On June l6, 1970 another phase of Project Outreach began 
with the operliig of a reading center. This center io located 
in the Jlill District at a point that is a great distance from 
the branch. It is actually a small community library with a 
collection geared to the needs of the community and an all-pur- 
pose room that can be used by prograr.is or meetings. The commun- 
ity may use the meeting room, free of charge. The center occupies 
the first floor of two buildings owned by a young black man. He 
and his men did the redecorating and the place has been very 
brightly decorated. It is an informal, pleasant place for read- 
ing and browsing and the response of the community has far ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the Coordinator. It is encouraging 
to note that here, in an area that has been showing a steady 
decline in tlo use of the branch library, Project Outreach has 
been able to engender an interest in books. The response of the 
public to service tells the story of its true value. It 

is possible too, that ib is pointing the way to a new kind of 
library servide in che 5nner city. 



THE COMMUNlXy LIBRARIAN 



John A. Axam 



It is almost impossible to come un with a prototype for 
underprivileged communities, O.'hese coiLimunities are perhaps 
more divergent than any other of the communities that constitute 
our American society. 

Unfortunately many people have built stereotypes of the 
underprivileged community. Perhaps at the onset these stereo- 
types should be dissipated. Most of the underprivileged are 
white rather th '.n non-white, most live in rural and suburban 
rather than urban areas, all have a cultural background. True 
most have been deprived of the culture of the white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant society which happens at the present to be the dominant 
society. But then the WASP society has been deprived, for the 
most part, of the varying cultures of tha underprivileged. 

Perhaps all Americans are culturally deprived. 

Immigrants from Europe and Asia have brought much of their 
cultural heritage and traditions with them. The cultural 
heritage of the black man was completely stripped from him when 
he was so brutally tom away from his native land and deposited 
in a strange and Inimical country because even after he attained 
legal status as a citizen he was not generally allowed to fully 
participate in the cultural flow of the dominant oociety. He 
has developed a culture of his own. 

Librarians must not fail to realize even though a partlcu- 
lai: community is designated as underprivileged, the economic 
aad educational levels of the residents will vary greatly. The 
economic range may go from persons who are welfare recipients 
to those who can be considered middle-middle to upper-middle 
class. Persons with post-graduate degrees and persons who have 
not 'ompleted elementary school may live witliin s stones throw 
of each other, and in fact itk\y live in the same dwelling. Most 
of tht inhabitants of an area designated as underprivileged 
v;lll> however, be either educationally, vocatic’ia lly or econom- 
ically below the national norm. 

As in the case in many privileged coninunlties the people 
residing in disadvantaged areas receive vastly more of their 
Information through auditory or visual channels than through the 
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printed word. The number of people, for instance, that acquires 
a major j)ortiOk* of their inforuation by listening constantly to 
radio taik-shows and to all nev;s prograins is probably far larger 
than most people suspect. Although the underprivileged use il 
primarily for entertainment purposes, television also has its 
Impact as an information access source. The information that 
travels by word-of-mouth from individual to individual in also 
of quantitative significance. 

Newspapers, including che ethnic publications, the weekly 
neighborhood newspapers, and newspapers with religious or polit- 
ical orientation, are widely read by the underprivileged. 

Magazines with special emphasis on religious or ethnic news and 
features are also read b/ large numbers of persons. By compar- 
ison books fall far, far behind all of the above mentioned 
vehicles of information access *'n the underprivileged community. 

LibrariaPfi in underprivileged co\nnunitles should take 
particular note of the places that th3 community residents use 
to gather, impart or exchange information. Such placer as 
barber shops, beauty parlors, laundromats, bars and churches where 
all kinds of information flows freely should not be overlooked 
or minimized. 

Young adults get quite a lot of information at school 
though not necessarily from the classroom. Hearns of information 
is exchanged on the street corners, in the recreation centers 
and churches and at numerous social gatherings. Children and 
Young Adults both receive a gjeat deal of information from 
listening to parents and other relatives around the home, in- 
formation of an international, national, and local nature as 
well as information dealing with events of the specific community 
flows from all of these sources. 

Coptnunity Services Librarian 

The first thing that must be examined as far as the commun- 
ity services librarian Is concerned is his motivation. It Is 
vitally important that this person not be a part of the missionary 
or "lady bountiful" syndrome but have a sincere desire to help 
the unaerprivi Icged because they are his fellow hunan beings. 



A person with a missionary attitude is likely tj descend 
upon the comnunity with preconceived ideas about giving the 
community what she knws it needs. The person who is interested 
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in the community because it is wiade up of fellow human beings 
is apt first to find oat what the community really needs and 
then will make every effort to fill those needs. The educational 
preparacion of the community services librarian should include 
extensive courses in psychology, sociology and g:coup dynamics, 
librar}' school courses in adult education in the library, audio- 
visual materials in the library, and public relations should be 
among the requii’ed courses. 

The Co.munity Services Librarian should be developed as a 
specialist in library service. This person should be freed from 
administrative and supervisory routines. Complete involvement with 
the community is a necessity. This parson should actually be- 
come involved in as many community organizations and activities 
as is possible. Participation is necessary in whatever the 
community happens to be doing whether it is library related or 
not. When the opportunity arises, the community services 
librarian will be on the spot ready to involve the appropriate 
library resources in the community venture. 

By becoming an actual and integral part of the coiiununity 
the librarian will become so attuned to the needs and desires 
of the comniunity that he will be able to transmit or act upon 
them with assurance and with a minimum lapse of time. One of 
the most important tasks of the conmuniLy services librarian 
is to dovetail the library’s objective with the specific needs 
of the community. The two library objectives that have the most 
relevance to the underprivileged community are education and 
info nnat ion. 

Community services librarians should repeatedly emphasize 
the library's role in adult education. Libraries have a res- 
ponsibility towards raising the educational level of the clientele 
that it serves. This is as true for its undereducated clientele 
as for its clientele with more formal education. At the very 
least the libraxy can provide materials that can be used by the 
undereducated In order to ad/ance themselves vocationally, 
culturally, and economically. Space for holding basic education 
classes should also be provided by libraries. 

Closely allied with education as an objective of the 
library is information dissemination. There is an overwhelming 
need for information of varying types in disadvantaged areas. A 
great many of these informational needs are not met simply 
because people do not know where to turn for the answers. Librar- 
ies that meet a major portion of the information and referral 
needs would be a boon to any disadvantaged conmunity. 
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CK/\RACTERISTI CS OF THE DEVELOPING CQMMUITITY 
AND TliE 

RQLr: OF THE LIBPjmAN 



Eric R, Holmes 



I have been asked to discuss some of the ’’characteristics" 
of the developing coiamunity, (vis-a-vis the Black Community) 
and the role of the library. Since 1 am not a librarian, I can 
only allTide to the role of that profession from a layman’s point 
of view. The devising of a more relevant library to the conimunity 
to which it serves must come from the people who make up the 
American library profession. 

As for the "characteristics" of the Black Community - for 
I am a Black man and would t.^iik only of my own community - I can 
onV surmise what you would find of use in the redefining the lole 
of the neighborhood library. It is sotrietimes hard to distinguish 
what the white community does or does not recognise as charac- 
teristics of my community. In essence, however, there is no 
difference between the Black community, a Jewish community or 
an Anglo-Saxon Prctestant community. The word "community" 
transcends a broad range of traits, characteristic of any modern 
day cluster of people. 

Now had the invitation meant for me to discuss what distin- 
guished riy community from less colorfal life styles, the original 
request should have been, "to discuss what it means to be Black 
in the Black community." It has been said time ''nd again that 
the "feeling" of being Black in America can not be sympathetically 
felt. This is true. The vicarious ability of man will always ex- 
clude the essence of the day-to-day reality of American Blackness. 
This is why conscience Black men and women have a deep initial 
negative feeling about an open request such as "what it means 
to be B lack ", 

I suppose that is why I was asked to discuss the "Charact- 
eristics of the Emerging Community." Some Black men and women 
must respond to this type of request in disguise for one reason 
that is pertinent to what I will say in this article. 
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Obviously some staff members of the neighborhood library 
system afe in the midst of reasse<5sing the relevance and/or im- 
portance of the community library to the commonity it serves. 
Crucial to any worthwhile change, the library or any other com- 
munity service institution mi^ht undertake toward commxinity re- 
levance is the validity of inputs such as those being asked of 
me here and now. Until I am in a better position to make my own 
v alue judgement or the efforts of the library' to change, I will 
consent to discuss ray coiminnity. 

A community, like a man, is the sum total of his experiences. 
The Black community has had a great many "experiences" that reflect 
the "characteristics" far more realistically than by mere obser- 
vation. The history of conditions dictate needs. 

What I call recent history of the Black community begins 
in 1957 ^ when, in Hew Orleans, Louisiana, the Southern Cteristian 
Leadership Conference (S.C.L.C,) was organized \inder Rev. Dr« 

Martin Luther King, Jr. During that same year, the "Black 
Nationalist" movement increased in popularity in the Black com- 
mujiity. 

Two entirely different means gained headway, representing 
two distinct approaches to the d irection of the Black community. 
Black Nationalism stressed the identity of the ’self’, the com- 
munity and the people, while S.C.L.C, emphasized a functio nal 
vers i on of accumulat ion; the stressing of limited means toward 
the objective within the framework allowed. 

The so-called liberal news me* responded somewhat differ- 
ently to these two social phenomenons. (The rapid rate of devel- 
opment in the Black community can only be described as a ’pheno- 
menon’ when compared to any hypothetical example of social change 
based on the history of other "communities,") S.C.L.C.’s program 
was viewed as a struggle to overcome that southern mentality with 
its malpractices and luilit attitudes toward ^Negroes . " The Black 
Nationa].ist , on the ot'ner hand, was a threat to order and the 
status quo, (of the country), something like the difference be- 
tween the North ard South. 

By i960, the fruits of efforts of these and other Black 
oriented organizat'Ions, government agencies, the soft white liberal 
organizations, and tne radical left began to emerge very slowly 
at first, in the form of developing Black Automony. Because of 
the news media, from 1960--till the spring of I968 the wliite 
liberal or now called "soft vinte"^ emerged as a dominant force 
and allied to " racial eq uality" based on tJie programs fostered 
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by S*C.L*C» programs r 

Although the Stiident Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC) emerged in i960 as one of the first organizations reflec- 
tive of this time of bi-racial cooperation, the zenith of this 
a^e was not to come till the creation of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (CEO) in 1964* OEO offered what I refer to as the 
"soft white"^ and the Black professional a major mediui^a to use 
a vide variety of professional expertise. From its creation, 

OEO, through the process of lu'ceral movement, was able to pro- 
vide psoitions to "concerned" people at a professional scale 
equal to non-government levels: hence being liberal, profitable* 

This period ended most notability at the beginning of the 
Poor People's Campaign jn the Spring of I968. For eight years 
Blacks and whites had worked toward a then common set of goals. 
Until 1968, the Black community which nad alwetys been viewed as 
moderate, began to show definite signs of changing attitudes, 
paHicularly toward white people. 

Using the popular "left, middle, right" political scale, 
the Black community was cei-’tainly moderate up to this point in 
history. Till the true emergence of Black identity the Black 
community was just to the left of middle of the road. This 
refers to the composite attitude of the community as a whole. 

At this middle position the Black Community certainly earned 
the lebel of moderate. This attitude reflected politically and 
sbuv.3d the Black man as part of that "silent majority" of con- 
sent. 



During the rapidly changing early 1960's, the white liberal 
aided the development of J31ack leadership thus hastening the dev- 
eloping of automony. The white liberal was »’ ot preparing for 
what he might have recognized as his ultimate contribution. The 
"soft white" failed the movement If he was neither prepared to 
modify his objectives --a result of the new perspective, new 
gains had created, or to painlessly allow himself to be replaced 
in the movement by someone capable of being relevant. 



^"Soft whites" by a definition created during the recent 
Stokes mayority campaign in Cleveland: "white, middle-class 

(income between $10-$20,000) characterized by his now recognized 
romantic invoxvernent with the Civil Rights Movement of the 
1960's - now withdrawn from open involvement, and often apathetic. 
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The i'apid rate of development of change in the Black commun- 
ity can only be described as a tremendous social phenomenon when 
compared to any hypothetical example of social change based on 
the history of any other community. The Black community in the 
course of thirteen years through the process of emerging automony 
relied less and less on the situations that have allowed others 
to determine the values, 15 fe styles or destiny of the community. 

Hence, t raditiona l values are giving way to real and relevant 
approaches and ideals when and where they are found to be in con- 
flict with the nature of the people. What is good for the BlacK 
cQmm?jinity is what is needed. The contributions of Black insti- 
tutions in the direction of the Black commuiiity is determined 
not by any one individual or group of individuals, but by the 
diversity of that which is offered. Each community member is 
beginning to receive the necessary inputs and resource assessa- 
bility to: 

1, determine his perspective in society, and in his own 
coiOTjnity , 

2, develop an ability to determine his own set of object- 
ives and goals for himself and as a contributor and com- 
ponent of the Black community. 

3, determine what means he or she wishes to use in fulfill- 
ing those objectives. 

The role of community service institutions are clear. Com- 
munity organizations when they are not in the hands of the peo- 
ple to which they serve, must on their own initiative, begin to 
be relevant. Once traditional service is provided, the develop- 
ing community demands emphasize certain areas that will provide 
the tools by which members of the community can carry on the 
process of change: evaluation, setting of ob;] actives, and enact- 

ing means. The libraiv must begin to be relevant in other than 
"traditional" areas of comnunity S''>rvice, The libraiy must 
begin to cater to the 'times’ that are part of the on-going pro- 
cess of development for both the community and the nation. 

There are a host of hastening agents to be made accessible 
or more accessible to students in a wide variety of fields. Fe- 
cognizing these needs is the job of the ^otrimuriity people work- 
ing in the neighborhood libra I'y branch, This person must be 
given the resources to respond to community needs as he or she 
recognizes t);e interest. Other means will come from within the 
library profession as the committment begitiS to develop meanc 
of its own, The ?iuestion is then on^ of honesty and corrunittment . 
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Tir e H.OATING LIBRARIAN 
Patricia Schuman 



S taught on Lynd has said: "A profession is not ^1ust something 

a person does, but something he believes in doing.” The floating 
librarian is, by definition and of necessity. . .someone vho be- 
lieves in what she is doing. She is an advocate. . .which involves 
not just working for the coinmunity, but with the community. 

To date we have spent a majority of our resources to "serve” 
underprivileged communities, it has been at an insidious cost. 
Service has meant we have done things for people. If we had done 
things with people , we would have had to share power with them. , 

, . . Saul Alinsky has said: "Served people tend to be compromised 
people. " 

Povr'^r, or the lack of it, is one of the key factors wc must 
understand in the dynamics of the underprivileged cormaunity. 

We must also understand that as long as we are librarians working 
for an institution, the library, we are somewhat mortgaged to the 
power order. There is a built in conflict between where our bread 
and butter comes from and where and how v:e can be most effective. 

What is power in a community? V^ho has the capacity to maJ^e 
their interests felt in decisiou-maJ ing? If we understand this, 
it also must be clear that change is by definition a threat to 
the arrangement of interest groups in the power order. No one 
gives up a preferred position without some resisterce, not even 
librarians. 

Working as an acquisitions librarian in a co:nmunity college, 

I received countless requests from community groups, such as a 
di'Ug addiction center, a "free" university in a housiug project 
and other like groups for our discarded books. These requests 
cajne from a borough served by one of tne largest and most pro- 
gressive public library systems. 

A look at almost any community group, or any of the anti- 
poverty agencies, will show that they all attempt to set up their 
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am libraries. Sometimes they call tl.en information centars* But 
this is an indication of another hey to their problems- -information. 

Power and informationj information and power, Isch of informa- 
tion is a lack of power. Community groups setting up theii' ovni 
libraries, even in areas where there are such things as conuriiuiity 
coordinatoi’S , deposit collections, etc., these are s;>Triptoms of 
things: 1) we are not meeting some very specif?_c needs; 2) com- 

munity groups realize that information is pov;er Tliey intend to 
get power, with or without us. For example, one of the most im- 
portant positions in the black panther movement is Uielr unlnister 
of information. 

Commvaity groups are not organized to deroand service from 
existing libraries. We are not social workers, not psychologists, 
nor psychiatrists. We are librarians, information specialists. 

In order to work with people to obtain access to information, v:e 
must understand their needs, their goals, their motivation, V^e 
must be able to diagnose their information needs and prescribe 



for them. We are not social scientists, hut we mus^ ’’i^do-^'stand 
social science. Its applicability and inflvence on t-. 'lity 

and on ourselves. 

Most studies which have been made attempt to fin :.at 

is wrong with the comraunity, not what is wrong v/ith T o e llis- 
ment, the power order. And yet it is that very powei r which 
must be changed. Rggcr social and economic changes c i. y vhien 

those who are at the bottom of the status ladder ge>. lough 

power to move it. We must remember always that by v:* ' ^ . / our 
institutional affiliation, we are part of the pcwei - ■ . iust 

as educators are. It is vei^y difficult for people : -art 

of the power order not to be preoccupied with }jov; i ; '.u re. 
It is very difficult to be creative and to experiment al- 

ternatives and to accept or even promulgate cl-ange 

There is a dominant mythology and ritual vdiicli ■•>*.>' -"cn 
set up to preserve the power order, v:e have all I ‘ciims 
of tbvem, and we cannot help but have been Influenced . . vlaoe 

value on our owi”! culture, with the consequt'nt devalu tj-w, if 
others. 

We accept the American dream. Victims of pover^ * i. '.ve only 



themselves to blame, Those who get ahead are wisej , -h vwrei- 
or more industrious. Anyone who seeks power is . bonflict 

is dangerous. We must begin to be objective about Uiesc two iifvths 
and realize that they are a means of mnipulation. iv -ov .^ot 
immoral, neither is it moral. It is a fact. H-jv: ii h a-b:evod 
and used is the question. 
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There are two means to achieve pov/er^ and pov;er is the an- 
tidote to apathy, to poverty. One means is though the political, 
or intergrative process. The otlier is tlirough conflict, often 
in the st-reets. The power ordei’ of any community tries to work 
through integrative techniques such as involvement, participation 
and. earned leadership roles. This helps to avoid conflict because 
the power order still controls the system. It offers punishment 
and rewards, the major metliods of social control. 

If those outside the power order truly wish to challenge it, 
they must work through conflict, at odds with, not through the 
power structure. Conflict can be destructive, dangerous, even vio- 
lent, But it can also be constructive. All confrontation is not 
physical. Beneath every form of protest lies the issue of ex- 
clusion from the process by which decisions are made. If we are 
to begin to bonders tand change, reform and even revoluti<.>n , we 
cannot do so with a discipline and concepts employed to under- 
stand stability and equilibrium. 

Once the librarian begins to understand, he has made a first 
step. He cannot become part of the underprivileged community, 
any more than a teacher can become his own st^ldent, although }ie 
may himself be part of other, underprivileged communities. Lib- 
rarians are second class professionals in most eyes. Women are 
second class citizens. The middle class is powerless in mny 
ways. The student is second class. The black is second class. 
Professional or not, we must begin to sec the oppression of the 
power order, the manipulation in all of o\xv lives. Only then 
can we begin to realize its extent in t]ie underprivileged commun- 
ity. 



Hov; do we fight the established order? Once vje realize the 
interest the community and the librarian must ’nave in its change, 
information car be our weapon. But appropriate infoi'ination is 
often not found in our libraries. Government information can 
supply many tools with which to fight. VJe knovr that public bud- 
gets and the like are written with the ignorance of the public in 
mind. Master plans are di'avn by and for experts, laws are passed 
to be read by lawyers . 

The librarian should get himself oi his library on every 
available government mailing list. Many publications are avail- 
able free. Many agencies, and governmental libraries send out 
announcements, acquisitions lists, etc. Write to politicians, 
who can often get informational publications free. Othenvise 
you will be charged for them. Lack of money is too often an ex- 
cuse. You should be getting and reading thoroughly and clipping 
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all local nev^papers lor announcements of hearings^ suidies^ billd 
pending, etc. 

For federal publications, mske sure you get U,S,G.P,0 price 
lists, the Monthly Catalog of Gov'ernment Publications, the checklist 
of selected government publications and selected lists of state 
publications. Get yourselves on the mailing lists of issuing 
agencies, such as the Office of Education, The same holds for rjsate 
agencies, particularly departments of education, state libraries, 
etc. In cities, find out who your local counciljnan or other re- 
presentative is. Get on his mailing list. Ask for the informa- 
tion as coon as its printed. Get the welfare regulations, the 
building codes, the health codes, etc. 

Get on the mailing list for educational organisations and 
private foundations with an interest in social problems. They 
often publish useful publications. Few community libraries in 
the city have copies of the Bundy report for the community. IJrite 
for gifts, plead poverty. Flatter them with the importance of 
their inforniation. Get the Ford Foundation, the Center for Dem- 
ocratic Studies, the Center for Urban Education to send you their 
publications and the acquisitions lists of theii' libraries. If 
they need the materials for their studies, your community needs 
them even more in order to check their veracity, to refute und dis- 
pute, to fight back if necessary. 

Check the Encylcpedia of Associa"* ions . Get yourself on the 
mailing list for their publications, or at least the publication 
lists of associations interested in occupat5xns which affect 
your coirjnunity. What standards are set up by the Association 
of Social Workers , or for that matter the American Library Associa- 
tion? What can they be called upon to provide? What manuals 
for legal aide have been printed for lawyers? Can your commun- 
ity also use them? In addition, associations are an excellent 
source of information such as how to fix your car fi'om an auto- 
motive association to career infoiTnation for medical technicians, 
lists of schools, financial aid, bibliographies etc. Much of 
this is free. 

Set up information contacts and checkpoints in the community, 

' Gather every piece of printed information, down to leaflets on 
the street, Ee aware of graffiti on subways, busses, etc. They 
often are indicators of the mood of the corrjnunity. To set up 
checkpoints, it is necessary to identify subgroups within the 
community, from the entire spectrum of the community life. VJe 
always have students, college, high school y elementary. Then 
there are pa*'ents, welfare motliers, working mothers, housewives. 
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There are the railitants. Identify and contact each group. There 
are the professionals, ie those mortgaged to the power oz’der and 
those in conflict with it. There are the elderly (who, by the 
way, often have time to write letters to politicians.) There 
are always the middle class, at least by community standards. 

There are the blue collar, the white collar, the indigent, the 
welfare recipients, the street gangs, the movement people. They 
are all there. They are all sources and users of information. 

Some of these people realize their need. Others do not. In 
any case, you must first build up trust before you can either 
collect or provide information. You can do this only by under- 
standing, and then by plunging in. There are no simple answers. 

You only learn by doing. 

Librarians can use new kinds of informational materials, 
audiovisual aids, programmed texts, self study aids. Obtain copies 
of civil services tests, aptitude tests, how to do it bocks. Show 
fiJms. Invite known figures to speak. There ai^e always ways to 
get people in. Having a rock concert. Shcr^ a travelogue for the 
golden agers. Offer a com^se in how to take civil service tests. 
These are gimmicks, but such gimmicks get people in by motivating 
them to participate. 

Find meeting space for community groups, any communV.y group. 

If it can’t be in your library, find a place anyway ar* let them 
know the librarian was responsible. Find out what other library 
.resources are in your community, or near it. Notice, I do not 
say accessible. In the city of New York we have seme of the great- 
est -Library resources in the world. Many are not easil^'’ accessible. 
If available at all; Columbia University Libraries, New Y'ork Public's 
Research Libraries, the Municipal Reference Libraries, numerous 
legal and reference libraries, the libraries of the City University 
(even students of the latter find it difficult to use libraries 
other than that of the institution they attend), all of these are 
public, tax supported institutions if not directly, then indirectly. 
This is also + he case with Columbia, which enjoys many tax advan- 
tages . 

Learn what these libraries offer. Find out how you and youi' 
community can get access to them. If you find out it is difficult, 
help the comiTiuiiity to organize to fight for access. Why can't 
the Harlem Community use either Columbia or City College's Lib- 
raries? If yo\ir community has started a drug addiction center, 
organize them to demand that the public library provide a deposit 
collection of relevant books. Despite what might seem a reason- 
able policy of not buying medical books , they may be needed hero 
and policies must be changed. You ai'e the librarian, privy to 
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the inner workings of a librai-y. You should know what can be b^ne 
and how. 

If you have money j don^t duplicate the resources of large 
resource libraries. Instead, offer training to the coiumunity 
in how to use them* Involve the community in your selection. 

A wliiue librarian may be able to purchase a collection on black 
history. But the librarian should not, vzithout help and guidance. 
There is too much being published. Too much is not available 
from commercial sources, and can only be found in that bookstore 
in Harlem. 

Communicate with othei' libraries and librarians. A lot is 
happening that you don^t read a^'oufc in the jou 2 *nals. People who 
are doing things are often too busy to write. Go to local com- 
munity meetings, local and national library meetings. If you 
need library projects done, and can't do it all by youi’self, there 
are probably other librai'ians around anxious to volunteer their 
ski ils .. 

To get a plug in here: I asn. the coordinator for a group called 

the Social Kesponsibilities Round Table. It is a national group 
with local affiliates. The national is affiliated with A,L,A, , 

')ut the locals have only to affiliate with GKRT, Members don't 
nave to be ALA members, V?e have groups all over the country work- 
ing on local issues and applying their librai^y skills to them, 

I had an article in Library Journal (t/l'>/69) describing activities 
of the N.Y, group. At the latest coiuit, we had one thousand nat- 
ional members and over thirty affiliate gj'oupis. These members work 
in, around and desp:*^e their institutions, Rome gi’oups have a 
membership of ten, others of over one liundred. Their emphasis is 
action. If you need advice, help or workers, or coimniseration , 
its a good place to go. 

This brings to mind another source of information. The 
national SRJ>T is working on an alternative 'brooks in Print", 

V/hen it is completed, the job will be easier. But right now, 
there is a wealth of literature coming from the underground press, 
the movement, the third world. Tine literature is not x^^^blished 
by regular trade sources. Identify groups and contact them. 
Subscribe to underground newspapers and in-ggi/ines and cljeck their 
adds carefully. 

Once you have all these pieces of information, rnnke them 
available, organize them, use them, HewV There are many ways. 

The most interesting I've heara and seen is tlie idea of action 
bib] iograph’es. The annotated listirig of sources of infoi'- 
nation are juxtaposed so tliat they mal;e a point. It wovild \c 
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very enlightening, for example, for most people to see the figures 
on v/elfare Juxtaposed against those on the Vietnam v:ar. 

Fil/ns are another way. Make your own films, or better, involve 
some lonal teenagers. Bill. Miles has developed a program v;hich 
he rails, "Channel of Soul". Take some courses in community 
dynamics and o!^ganization, if only to understand hovf the pov;er 
order vievfs the ("ommunitv , and offer some courses yourself in 
information utilization and retrieval in your library. Be fami- 
liar enough witli the conmunity to aid them, and yourself in iden- 
tifying and using information. 

Finally, become an advocate. If you ' re impartial, you don’t 
belong in the underprivileged corr^fiunity . As long as there are 
grouus vhir-h do not have pov:er, librarians must be partial to 
those vho do not. By continuing to deal impartially with the 
issues, librarians enforce the racism, the oppression and pover- 
ty vhi^'h plague us. And that, at^ter all, is why ve are here. 
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T HE FLOATING LIBRARIAN 
JCatherine Weibel 



In an attempt to respond to the visibly worsening crises 
in our cities some libraries and librarians have developed 
programs to meet v^hat they see to be the needs of the ^'disadvan- 
taged," As in the case with any other of the specialized urban 
crisis programs, the label "disadvantaged" has been synonymous 
with Black, but now includes Puerto Rican, Mexican American, 
poor white, or anyone else trapped in the city \;ith an income 
level around the going poverty rate, 

Public libraries (and it has been almost solely public 
libraries) have respon'sd to the cities* poor by taking books 
into the streets, by buying Black, by reaching out with deposit 
collections, programs, and people, by using federal funds to 
pour staff and materials into demonstration projects, and by 
'■^ying to be flexible. In some few cases libraries have joined 
in the community control game (and it is a just game because no 
real power has ever changed hando) , by turning over collections 
to a community, by creating advisory boards, and by putting non- 
professional community workers in charge of their branches. 

All too often, however, libraries have ignored the obvious. 

Like almost everyone else In the poverty business, parti- 
cularly the part-time poverty business, the few libraries which 
have outreach programs are "bandaids" on a society so sick that 
the urban poor are but one of its more visible symptoms. We are 
all disadvantaged* Culturally we are Isolated, We refuse to 
know one another, much less accept our differences. Physically 
too, we isolate ourselves in ghettos, be they high rise, manicured, 
rat infested, levittcwn, or "ticky tac". Economically we are at 
the mercy of a system primarily concerned with profits. Utility, 
food, and shelter bills eat up all our paychecks; paychecks 
which are for the most part dependant upon corporate profits. 

Nothing guarantees t!iat any of us, skilled or unskilled, 
literate or illiterate, can enter or stay in this system. For 
example, mure and more engineers and other skilled professionals 
are finding this out. In tha political realm, once we cast our 
vote (if we dr\ we, the people, have little left to add to the 
decisions, dei.iestic or international, which are made for us. 
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Millions loudly say no more war, lower taxes or better schools. 

But we get more war, higher taxes and a lower education budget. 

We are polluted, overpopulated, polarized, racist, materialistic, 
violent, at once oppressor and oppressed, starved and glutton. 

We are a sick people. We do not even know what we need to know 
to begin to make the decisions which effect us all. 

We know that ^'Ford has a better idea”, that "Bayer works 
better”. But we don't know how old the food we buy is, because 
the date put on it for our protection is coded so that we ;an 
not read it. We haven't seen the master plans for our cities. 

We don't know who is on the park board, or how they got there. 

Many of us don't even know what we don't know. 

heedless to say the library, largest free public supplier 
of information, doesn't really know either. Or, if they do they 
sure aren't telling you and me. Knowledge is power. Information 
or the lack of it then is at once a problem and a key to problem 
solving. Information is essential to any transfer of power or the 
retention of power. It is only through a transfer of rower that 
any meaningftjl change for the better will take place. 

If the library cares to participate in the attempt to 
create a better world (particularly for those labeled disadvantaged) 
it must expand its role as an information agent. It must enter 
the life of the community it serves, net for public relations, 
increased circulation, higher budgets or guilt; but because it has 
something people need and it wants them to get it. The library 
must become sensitive to the needs of the cononunity. Just as 
the good reference librarian helps the client articulate what he 
wants the librarian must listen to the issues concerning the 
cciimunity and help people articulate their information needs. 

Then the library must produce. 

The library, however, is an institution and an Institution 
not particularly known for the accessibility of readily usable in- 
formation, An individual librarian, a floating librarian as it 
were, on the other hand does not necessarily wear the library 
institution around his or her neck. She has the opportunity to 
ally herself with the coninunity, not for the library's sake but 
for the community's sake. There is no reason whatsoever that 
the person trained in information skills (the librarian) need 
be attached to the library institution. The information specialist 
could be easily attached to another community serving agency 
or better yet, a community-owned and operated enterprise such as 
a Community Design Center. A librarian freed from the library 
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institution does not owe his or her allegiance to that institution 
but rather to the people he works for# 

It could be such a librarian's function to help crystalize 
needs, to synthesize specific information needs, to gather infor- 
mation (not build collections), to make that information readily 
available to those who need it, to "see" information, to raise a 
community's consciousness about their information deprivation, 
and to help local library institutions raise their consciousness. 
But why outside the library? Because you can not woik for God and 
Mammon. Either you are with me or you are against me. Unfortu- 
natly it as a very rare person who does not feel some obligation 
to his paycheck. On the other hand, it is an extremely rare 
employer who does not hold his employee accountable to him. 
Community information service and the floating librarian should be 
accountable to the community not the library institution. 

Supposedly as libr^jrians, we are in the i^iformation business. 
The library is one of the largest public suppliers of information. 
There are all kinds of profit-making suppliers of information, 
how to cure headaches, what kind of car to buy, etc. The media, 
the newspaper, no matter what it is is in the information 
business, but in the profit-making information. But the library 
on the other hand is an information cooperative and any issue of 
concern to their community can be used to bring that community 
together if the information, which is power, is available to those 
who need to know. 

People rarely go to the library when they want information 
because the library has abdicated its information function. Here 
is where the concept of the floating librarian comes in, or has 
potential. The floating librarian has librarian credentials and 
supposedly knows how to use the information tools. But she has 
nothing to do with an institution. She has the advantage of 
working only for a community and its interests. 
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THE FLOATING LIBRAR IA N: A SUMMARY OF EXPERIENCE 

WITH SOME PER SO NAL OBSERVATI ON S ON THE FUTURE OF THE LIBRAR Y 

Andrew Armitage 



The role of the Librarian in information dissemination has 
been traditionally performed within the boundaries of an identifi"* 
able institution called the public library, the school library, 
the college library, etc. The librarian within such an institu- 
tion has been more or less permanently fixed within the physical 
boundaries of the library serving the information needs of the 
public from a specific location within a building. An emphasis 
on the physical plaiiement of the information agents of the 
library may not seem important until one examines the role they 
play in meeting the total i*'. format ion needs of a given community. 

Traditionally, the information agents of the library, specifi- 
cally entitled ’’reference librarians," are passive receptors of the 
inquiries of their public. Similar to information services main- 
tained by the telephone comp‘*nies, some social welfare agencies 
and the occassional newspaper library, reference librarians do not 
begin to function within an information model until a question is 
Imputed into the information system. Therefore, to begin the 
operation of this model of information dissemination one must 
either visit the library in person, address the library with a mail 
inquiry, or make use of the telephone reference services provided. 

It is clear that the model is prestructured to function only upon 
the stimulus of a limited variety of known inquiry patterns. 

The output, or information dissemination function of the ref- 
ererce librarian is achieved through a similarly limited spectrum. 
The information sources utilized in libraries consist almost totally 
of pre-packaged, monographic, buckram bound objects called "ref- 
erence books," No matter how much stress is placed during the 
library education experience on reference interviews, alternative 
information sources and utilizing the entire community for infor- 
mation, the pattern of information service encountered in today’s 
reference room seems to have remained similar to information 
services of the 1930’ s - finding the answer to the question from 
the proper reference tool. 
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The traditional information model in our libraries can be 
viewed, therefore, as a static, one-way reception station dealing in 
pre-digested information. Limited physically by an ’'edifice complex, 
the library offers information service not to the entire coiitmunity 
but only to that sector of the community that is motivated to use 
an information source of which they have a pre-awareness, further, 
the location of the central library of most large public library 
systems is usually to be found in white middle-class neighborhoods. 

It is not surprising or profound to point out the preponderance of 
the library* s clients who com.e from the middle-class sector of the 
urban community. However, it is surprising to review the lllerdture 
of information dissemination in libraries, especially the inner-city 
library, and discover the absence of concern for new approaches to 
information gathering and service and for the relevance of informa- 
tion in changing the lifestyles of inner-city residents. 

It seems of minor importance in this report to analyze the 
failure of the library to meet the information needs of American 
society. It is even less important to attempt to fix accountability 
for past directions that have led the library into a nearly indefensi 
ble position as a publicly supported institution purporting to 
offer equal services to all residents in any given area. It is 
probably sufficient to note that the library in twentieth century 
America has been a regressive institution with a curious vision 
of its function in society. The objectives and goals of the library 
formulated during the late nineteenth century have not been met, 
as the library has limited its actual public services. The library, 
especially the public library, had become by mid-century an insti- 
tution offering **in-house" information service, a collection of 
circulating materials, a thin veneer of adult education programs, 
some children*s story hours and book talks, and little else. 

The library during the past several decades has lacked imagina- 
tion, innovation, and impact. Its relevance to the majority of its 
community Iz dublous> due to a nearly complete lack of comprehension 
of the real informational and recreational needs of large numbers of 
people who in turn are unaware of any relevance the library has or 
could have in their daily lives. 

During the past several years a great deal of self-criticism of 
the role of the librarian in the information process has been pub- 
lished in the literature of librar ianship. While much of this common 
tary on the informational role of the library and its relation to the 
"disadvantaged" scct^^rs of urban society has been justified, a few of 
the commentators have offered suggestions for new functions for 
librarians in their handling and dissemination of information. Those 
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few new infortnation programs that have been attempted in such cities 
as Brooklyn, Hartford, and Baltimore have not seemed particulary 
innovative and have utilized traditional approaches* Such projects 
as the ’’High John’^ in Prince Georges County, Maryland, the 'Community 
Coordinator" project in the Brooklyn Public Library. "Project Leap" 
in Buffalo, New York and similar programs in Muncie, Indiana and 
Venice, California have not provided the startling new departures in 
models for radical change in formulating new roles for librarians* 

For this author, the first indication of the possibility of an 
entirely new concept of information service appeared in the form of 
a "challenge Paper" written by Dr. Mary Lee Bundy for the "Congress 
for Change," a gathering of young librarians, library school students, 
and dissident critics of the contemporary library, held in Washington, 

D. C*, in the summer of 1969* Bundy formulated in her paper a concept 
of the librarian as an information agent, operating not in the tradi- 
tional library, but as a "floating librarian," working in the commu- 
nity, with both community agencies and with individual citizens in an 
attempt to serve the informational needs of people who either did not 
have access to library services or who were not familiar with library 
usage and library resources. The non-institutional based librarian, 
in Bundy *s view, could bring information to the non-library-oriented 
Individual or to community groups in need of information services. 

He could thereby serve as an information channel between the library 
and its resources, and those in need of information but either not 
inclined to use the public library or unable to get the information 
needed through the present reference services of the existing libraries. 



concepts presented by Bundy were the basis of several enthu- 
siastic and protracted discussion during the "Congress", Many of the 
* drticipants had experience in working in disadvantaged inner-city 
library units. Almost all were greatly interested in finding for 
themselves new roles as librarians, roles which would seem more rele- 
vant to the actual needs of large numbers of urban dwellers who could 
profit greatly from free access to certain types of information, 1 
tuok away from the Washington meeting new ideas about the power of 
information to change the economic, social and political position 
of .hat was called by the University of Maryland sociologist, Annie 
Reid, the "inarticulate mass," I left with a curiousity shared by 
other delegates about the possibility of Implementing the idea of 
the "floating librarian" and exploring the parameters of what 
seemed to be a broadened concept of the relationship between the 
library and its resources, the public and their information needs, 
and the librarian and his inherent abilities to produce information 
in response to articulated needs. 
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At the beginning of the fall term, 1969, I enrolled in L, S. 

294 at the Graduate School of Library and Information Sciences, 
University of Pittsburgh. This course rriust certainly be the first 
concrete step in the history of library education to explore a 
radical departure from the traditions and accepted services of 
the library in its information role. As such, it called for a 
"brave new world" attitude on the part of both instructor and 
students. The students were given free license to take the con- 
cept of the "floating librarian" or information agent and "do 
their own thing" through independent field work. 

As a departure from this report, it has come to my attention 
that several library schools will be introducing similar programs 
of exploration and study during the coming academic year. One 
library school, the School of Library and Information Sciences, 
University of Maryland, is offering a course in the spring term of 
1970 led by Annie Reid and Joseph Donahue which will explore alter- 
nate sources of information in urban areas, the librarian's role 
in the utilization of such sources, and their interpretation to 
urban residents. 

In attempting to approach the problem of operating experimen- 
tally as a "floating librarian" for a three month period I first 
found it necessary to examine models outside the library profession 
that had similar aspects to my own concepts of what an information 
agent could be and how he could function. The first and most obvious 
prototype of the traveling information agent is the "county agent" 
concept. The similarities between the agricultural information igent 
and what I envisaged as the library information agent are many. The 
county agent living and working in the community has traditionally 
maintained close contacts with both formal agricultural groups such 
as 4-H, Future Farmers of America, agricultural cooperatives, farm 
unions, and with individual farmers on a one-to-one basis. The 
county agent takes his expertise and packaged information to the 
Individual, rather than the individual utilizing a central physical 
location for information and assistance. However, the county agent 
has worked with a homogenous clientele with similar informational 
needs. The clients of the information agent would not share such 
homogeneity in their needs for information. The function of the 
"floating librarian" would therefore be complicated by the myriad of 
problems which he would encounter in attempting to serve a hetero- 
genous urban public. 

Closer to my concept of the services that could be offered by 
the "floating librarian" is the everyday functioning of the social 
welfare case worker and the "new breed" of social workers - the commu- 
nity organizers. Many aspects of the case worker's job could be 
translated into the role of the information agent. These would include 
primary contacts with clients in their enviorutnent rather than within 
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a fixed Agency, a caseload of information problems which would be 
worked upon until completed, and a close familiarity with the 
community and its unique problems. 

The community organizer, new in the field of social welfare, has 
emerged as more of an advocate for the disadvantaged urban resident 
than the traditional case worker. The community organizer takes 
a more direct role in assisting individuals in the formation of 
action groups, solving commonly shared problems through joint action, 
and "fighting along with the community" in the everyday struggles of 
the ghetto resident in overcoming municipal bureaucracy, police prob- 
lems, landlord abuses, and the various ramifications of urban renewal, 
job training, housing, and race relations. It was within the function- 
ing of the community organizer that I began to find indications of 
how a library information agent could effectively function in what 
would often be an alien and hostile clientele environment. 

Finally, in examining models that might have relevance in the 
formulation of the role of the "floating librarian" I turned to the 
examples provided by the emergence of information officers in a 
variety of"radical" organizations. Through reading various publica- 
tions of such organizations as tta Black Panthers, the Rainbow Coali- 
tion, Students for a Democratic Society, and the Peace and Freedom 
Party, and from primary contacts with indi'^idual members of such groups, 
I began to perceive the existence of a primitive information network 
that has been established by these organizations in meeting the needs 
of their membership and even more important, in their relations with 
their communities or special interest groups they seek to speak for 
and to serve. Since the fall term I have discovered an even mora 
relevant example of this type of information agent. An organization 
in New York consisting of young Puerto Rican activists called the 
Young Lords has among its officers an information specialist, untrained 
and lacking in formal education, but who has been able to secure infor- 
mation necessary to the Puerto Rican community in its struggles for 
equal opportunities and a more economically secure position in society, 

A last group of field workers who offered some guidance in think- 
ing through the role of the library information agent was VISTA 
(Volunteers in Service to America), This domestic group, similar to 
the Peace Corps, works with disadvantaged groups primarly in urban 
situations, A number of librarians have left their professions to 
join VISTA and it was from these individuals that I received some 
reinforcement for my ideas of the possible roles a librarian could 
assume in bringing information into a community through non-traditional 
means. Ex-librarian VISTA workers in Gary, Indiana have been able to 
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assist the black community in formulating a concept of their infor- 
mational needs and articulating those needs to the local public 
library. They have also acted as information agents in securing from 
the public library information badly needed in the ghetto and present" 
ting it to their constituency in such a way that it cculd be uj^der- 
stood and utilized. 

In attempting to translate my concepts of the ''floating librarian^' 
in.':o direct experimentation in the Pittsburgh community, I had to deal 
with several immediate problems. First, no long-range project could 
be undertaken due to time limitations imposed by working within the 
framework of a three-month course. Second, the question arose of 
whether to work vjith one group, or explore all possibilities, examin- 
ing and sampling what could be dene with different types of groups 
and individuals. 

Next was the problem of gaining entry to community groups, dis- 
covering routes that would enable the information agent to be able 
to talk with individuals and gain some understanding of information 
needs, and overcoming whatever suspicions and hostilities that might 
exist. 

Fourth was the question of exploring funding possibilities so 
that I might have some idea of the eventual feasibility of the library 
information agent securing a means of pament enabling him to continue 
his work over a protracted period of time. The practicality of the 
entire concept of the "floating librarian" is questionable if the 
problem of funding cannot be solved. 

Finally, I felt that I had to spend seme tin.e exploring the 
problems of access to information sources. The problem here was not 
a question of entering the local public library, utilizing the re- 
sources and translating information back to the client. Instead, the 
question I faced was one of access to such information as county tax 
records, municipal assessments, city council minutes, infonaation 
housing, landlords, heating infractions and codes, legal counseling 
and court records, draft information, sewer and sanitary information, 
garbage and refuse information, Job opportunities, state, county, and 
municipal documents not ordinarily held by libraries and a myriad of 
other sources that would help sc Ive the "bread and butter" question 
and needs which I was sure would be posed by individuals and community 
groups » 

These five problems and my experience and observations about each 
can best be related by taking them individually. First, however, 1 
should comment that I had worked wit!i various action groups in 
Pittsburgh during the past two years. My contacts with community 
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groups in the area of civil rights, the peace mo /emejit , reform 
politics, and draft counseling were fairly well established and I 
was able to begin to talk to individuals and organizations without 
having to overcome a period of introduction and adjustment* 

TERM OF THE PROJECTS AND GROUPS CONTACTED 

In approaching this first problem I decided not to attempt to 
formulate any long term information project for any single group or 
organization* I felt that it would be far more beneficial to explore 
and discuss possible information roles and information needs with 
as many individuals and groups in the field as possible so as to 
get a greater understanding of existing problems as possible. Any 
immediate information needs that could be solved would be assessed 
and whatever action feasible would be taken, 

I began by approaching the organizations in Pittsburgh with 
which I was most familiar and which had the greatest contact with 
other organizations in the areas of concern outlined above* This was 
the Peace and Freedom Center, a central organization attempting to 
coordinate a variety of peace activities and civil rights actions. 
Established in 1961, the center operates on a miniscule budget provided 
through contributions of its 6,000 name mailing list and from funds 
collected from various activities "uch as film programs, lectures, 
demonstrations, and newsletters. Loosely organized, the Center has 
a Council of twenty-four, of which I was a member. The Center is 
supported by a heterogenous group of interested citizens including 
academics, union members, social workers, housewives, students, clergy 
members, etc. 

During the term of the course 1 conducted a number of interviews 
with various individuals within the Center and conducted several 
open discussions with Center representatives to explore the informa- 
tional needs of the orgai ization, its attitudes toward existing infor- 
mation sources such as the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, and the 
University of Pittsburgh libraries, and the possibilities of organi- 
zing an information program through the expertise of a "floating 
librarian." 

I discovered that the in forr^a tional needs of the Peace and Frea- 
dom Center were of such great variety and importance to the operation 
of the Center that a full-time infomation agent would have more than 
enough to occupy his time. Among these needs we were able to identify 
the following possible projects: 
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^ • Assembling sourcfis of information on the peace Tnov<ment> new 
left polillcs, civil rights^ etc * These sources would include the 
entire scope of the so-called ''underground press" and were not 
generally available in local libraries, I assisted in formulating 
a simple program for the acquistion of such materials and suggested 
various means ond methods of extracting information from these sources 
so that the members of the Center could be kept informed of various 
activities and actions around the country and "tie-in" their programs 
and activities with national projects. This type of service is a 
traditional "in-house" information service and needs only the guidance 
and direction of someone familiar with standard indexing and organizing 
techniques, 

2. Assembling information on union activities in the Pittsburgh 
area , Pittsburgh is a highly unionized city. The various union 
locals collect and maintain information files that are of great in- 
terest to such organizations as the Peace and Freedon Center, the Black 
Construction Coalition, Forever Action Together, and local VISTA and 
CAP workers. Information from union locals is difficult to get due 
to poor relations between the unions and local activist groups. In 
exploring this problem I discovered that the unions were far more 
amenable than we had supposed to giving information on numbers of 
members, numbers of black members, contracts, etc, 

3- Assembling information on local stores breaking the 
G rape Boycott . Closely related to the union issue were the needs of 
the local organizer of the National Grape Boycott of National Farm 
Workers. Information on the sale of grapes in local grocery outlets 
was needed, I assisted in gathering this information. However, this 
aspect of my explorations could have been accomplished without the 
training and resources of a librarian, 

4. Assembling information on films and sources for film rentals . 

In planning the year's programs film titles, annotations, sources and 
rental prices were necessary. This information is widely scattered and, 
due to the type of films used by the Center, difficult to locate, 1 
assisted in identifying the sources for films and helped in building 
contacts and files of distributors of films, especially underground film 
Information, 

5, Assembling legal Information concerning demonstrations Icaf - 
leting, picketing, bail bonds, etc , The growing tide of militant 
activities on the part of many action groups has caused an "inf onnat ion 
gap" concerning legal rights in a variety of situations. The Legal 
Aid Society of Pittsburgh seemed to be of little assistance to members 
of the Center, and the Pittsburgh A, C, L. U. has a very heavy case 
'cad, I assisted in finding alternate sources of Infoimatlon and dis- 
cussed the possibilities of gaining access to copies of city statutes, 
bail Information, pK)lice regulations, etc, 
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6. Assembling information for specific issues in which the 
Center was involved . During the months I worked with the Center, a 
number of civil rights issues, union issues, and other activist re- 
lated situations engaged the interest and activity of the member- 
ship. In every case I identified for the Center what information 
might be necessary and what sources existed to meet the demands 
of the individual situation. In almost all cases the services of 
a full-time information agent would have bren required to collect, 
assemble, and produce the information product. In most situations 
I could only advise and explore such sources from my own academic 
interests in further defining the role of the "floating librarian." 

It would seem unorthodox to many observers of this experiment 
to select such an organization as the Peace and Freedom Center as 
a "trial balloon" for the non-institutiona 1-based librarian. How- 
ever, I selected the Center for several hopefully legitimate reasons. 
First, the question of expediting familiarity with the group and the 
group acceptance of the worker was rapidly solved due to my past 
involvement in center activities. More important, however, was an 
articulated feeling by Center personnel that existing library services 
in the city had not responded to the types of "reference questions" 
posed by Center members. The Peace and Freedom Center, like many 
other organizations in either social action or social welfare areas, 
is informationless . The existing libraries either cannot or will 
not meet their specific and special needs and alternate services do 
not exist at this time. Finally, working with the Center enabled 
me to meet representatives from a variety of organizations and agencies 
with their own particular information needs, and provided insight into 
the infoTrmation problems of community organizers, black action organi- 
zations, nousing workers, church groups, union representatives, and 
various social welfare units. The degree of their information needs, 
both those of which they are aware and particularly those of which 
they become aware through dialogue with an experimental "floating 
librarian," surpassed the anticipations which I had carried Into this 
project. 

Halfway through this project I became aware of a particular 
tun. ^1 vision that was growing as part of my explorations into infor- 
mation needs of non-traditional clients. This peripheral vision prob- 
lem centered around my Inability to expand my focus in order to gain 
a view of the real and potential informational needs of the individual 
which I earlier classed as the "inarticulate mass." Recognizing the 
limited group which act lally utilizes the information services of any 
existing library facilities, I began to search for an entry Into the 
world of "street people." Capitalizing on a contact made through the 
Center, I visited the Headquarters of the Ccnruunity Action Project of 
Pittsburgh (CAP). 
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CAP has been a viable force in meeting the urban problems of 
Pittsburgh, as in many American cities. It has been particularly 
effective in working with blacks in Pittsburgh's several ghettos. 

I had hoped to be able to gain the assistance of several CAP workers 
in introducing me to local CAP projects and workers so that I could 
attempt some interviewing and observe CAP workers in the field. At 
first, personnel of the CAP office misunderstood the objectives of 
the '’floating librarian" and hoped to have me organize a large collec- 
tion of documents, periodicals, and other materials that lay scattered 
around the CAP headquarters. Once again, the stereotyped concept of 
the librarian and his role rose to the surface. 

To digress, one of the major problems :o overcome in formulating 
a new role for the Librarian in the information process, particularly 
in serving the disadvantaged in new and innovative ways, is the static 
concept held by other professional groups, as well as the public in 
viewing the Librarian and his possible relation to those groups' 
activities and problems. At no time this fall was this made more 
clear than during a conference at the University of Maryland on urban 
library service. After several hours of discussion of possible new 
roles for librarians in serving the information needs of the ghetto, 

Eliot Liebow, ghetto worker and author of an important study, Ta lly ' s 
Corner , stated that "I don't really know what the hell librarians 
can do. ♦ .the only two instances of real public library service 1 can 
think of was Abe Lincoln and providing a place for vinos to get warm." 
Liebow went on to state, much to our discouragement, "It seems that 
all the professions are coming toward the concept of outreach, community 
centers, and the like - do you have to be a librarian for that?" Need- 
less to say, one of the major jobs that must accompany any new program 
for librarians must be assisted by a program of public Infon.iation de- 
signed to inform our fellow professionals in other fields of our many 
values and of the value of information. 

After several meetings with CAP personnel I was able to conduct 
several highly informative discussions on my concepts of the "floating 
librarian" and "information power." Although no specific project was 
attempted, I was able to gain a much clearer concept of Information 
needs in disadvantaged sectors of the inner city and to suggest ways and 
means of introducing a new type of worker into agencies such as CAP. 

Finally, I was able to attend several meeting of local black block 
organizations. Although I was in attendance only as an observer and 
not participate in the debate, I was able to identify many aspects 
of the problems under discussion which could have utilized the assistance 
of an information agent for background information: economic data, 
statistics, legal documents, and information on the treatment of similar 
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problems in other cities^ A major problem in organizations such as 
these is gaining a sense of communication and cont inuation^ Problems 
which have been rttacked and solved in other cities, even in other 
parts of Pittsburgh are not common knowledge to groups or group 
advisors, who then have a tendancy to go over the same ground with 
little benefit of success or failure elsewhere. 

One last day was spent in the Homewood Brushton section of the 
city with a Capworker engaged in talking with members of that 
community who were coring in and out of the CAP office. After over- 
coming some of the suspicion and hostility which was evident, I vvas 
able to conduct several informative interviews on an informal basis. 
Among the mont-age of information needs I was able tc identify were 
needs for job training information, lease information, how to 
complain effectively to City Hall about landlords and police problems, 
what department of the city government to file specific complaints 
with, how to ask for a reassessment of property taxes, where to get 
certain types of medical aid and equipment, how to locate statistics 
on black employment in Pittsburgh industries, work opportunities 
available in other cities, and how to get one^s child transferred 
to a ’^good white school where she can get a good educatioi - not 
this babysitting slop here in Brushton." In a summary discussion at 
the ond of the day with several social work acquaintances I discovered 
that they did not know the answer to any of the questions I was able 
to gnther or where to turn for the sources of information to answer 
such problems, F ^rther, few workers or individuals I talked with 
during the project had heard of Information and Volunteer Services and 
of those who had contact with that service all had found it to be in- 
adequate to the needs of the ghetto resident, who needs direct help 
rather than referral or as one worker called it, "a professional 
runaround ." 

GAINING ENTRY 



One of the most immediate problems ttiat I identified during the 
project was the dileroma of gaining entry into certain types of organi- 
zations and into certain neighborhoods. The librarian who wishes to 
work in a ’^floating" or outreach situation will meet with serious 
barriers in some situations. 

First, the worker must be able to share the "ethos" of the comiT*u- 
nity or the organization he selects to work with and he must work along 
with, even fight along with that community or agency. The question of 
establishing trust is of paramount importance to creating an effective 
role in serving the information needs of people whose contacts with 
libraries and librarians are either non-existent or have I een less than 
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sa tisfac toi^y • The adoption of an advocacy role is equally important, 
since the librarian attempting to maintain a traditional policy of 
neutralism will at best find many doors shut in his face in his 
attr-npts to serve whatever client group he has selected. 

Second, the information agent should be able to talk the language 
of the group he selects to work with. The "street language" of resi- 
dents of Homewood Brushton is not the patois of Squirrel Hill. The 
problem of the alien intruder "hell-bent on doing good" is serious 
and may only be soluable through careful recruitment to the profession 
and selective screening and advisement of individuals selecting to 
work in disadvantaged situations. My recent experience with the 
University of Maryland white students being accosted in a black sec- 
tion of Washington and their immediate alienation from out-reach 
projects leads me to believe that the problem of "gaining entry" 
may be overlooked and urderemphasized , 

FUNDING 



By far the most serious obstacle in the way of the creation of 
a new role for librarians as information agents outside of the walls 
of a library will be a question of funds. In discussing this problem 
with agencies in Pittsburgh I have discovered that real funds to carry 
on current projects are extremely limited. Further, the fear of the 
future faces many agencies such as the Community Action Projects. The 
money does not seem to exist to immediately fund a project as experi- 
mental and untried as the "floating librarian" and unless the concept 
can be tested in actual practice it will be difficult to sell such 
services to organizations that are even now fighting for basic survi- 
val* 



Through discussions with other librarians and library educators 
interested in the concept of the "floating librarian," I have come to 
the conclusion that there are two possible sources of funding available 
if we ever wish to make the "floating librarian" more than a paper 
concept. The first would be an application through a library school 
to the appropriate governmental agency for a grant sufficiently large 
enough to begin a two-year controlled project to recruit, train, and 
place several dozen "floating librarians" in actual work situations. 

The length of employment in an actual project would have to be of 
sufficient length to test the concept thoroughly. A second approach 
would be to interest large urban public libraries in such a project and 
convince the library itself to employ a "floating librarian" who would 
work for the library but not out of the library. 

However, before the question of funding can be met there is a 
real necessity to explore the entire concept in a much fuller manner 
within the confines of a library school. Such a program has been 
proposed at the Graduate School of Library and Information Science, 
University of Maryland. This proposal would include an extensive program 
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within the confines of a library school. Such a program has been 
proposed at the Graduate School of Library and Information Science, 
University of Maryland. This proposal would include an extensive 
period of field training, classroom experience in the nature of 
nontraditional infoirmation sources, group work, communication 
training, simula^ion and model structures, j.s well as information 
on the economics, sociology, and psychology of the ghetto. This 
program, however, is far from a reality. Even so, the amount of 
interest engendered by the work done this fall at Pittsburgh and 
the intense interest among many change-oriented librarians and 
library educators are probably sufficient to keep the idea of the 
"floating librarian" alive until such a time that it can be 
brought to fruition. 

INFORMATION SOURCES - ALTERNATIVES TO THE LIBRARY 



The single most Important facet of this project with the greatest 
impact on my own personal views of libraries and information came 
with the realization of the paucity of information sources and infor- 
mation services found in the libraries that we have so carefully 
built and for which we labouriously train librarians. In trying to 
access the information needs of many people I came to the conclusion 
that the library has served and will probably continue -o serve 
the information needs of very few. 

It is, of course, important that wc do not overlook those few. 
Students, the business community, individuals in search of facts 
answerable from our pre-digested ready reference tools all have 
legitimate needs. And yet in attempting to measure the informational 
needs, both real and potential of an entire urban population, I 
find myself overwhelmed with feelings of despair, discouragement, 
and disgust with our present institutions. There seems to exist some 
type of built-in mechanism that inhibits librarians and their admini- 
strative leaders from coming to grips with the poverty of the actual 
services be^ng offered. Much is heard of the information explosion, 
the importance of information in the daily lives of an informed 
citizenry, and automation and information networks. I can only 
question the integrity of using such phrases after coming in contact 
with the very real information needs of the Inner city resident. 

In attempting to deal with the information gap that I found quite 
evident among these individuals and groups I kept three important 
questions in mind. First, what possible sources contained the data 
necessary to solve the client's problem, and were those sources avail- 
able in existing public library facilities? Second, were the infor- 
mation sources arranged In such a manner that the client could utilise 
them himself or were the services of a trained information agent 
necessary to query the information sources, collect the data. 
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and interpret them to the client? And finally, what was the accessi- 
bility to the information sources? Would the client be able to 
gain entry to the Information? If not, would a professional infor- 
mation agent with proper credentials have any greater success? To 
summarize my findings based upon my interviews with individuals and 
groups 1 must address these three questions in order; 

The Identification of Sources : In most cases, the sourcos of 

information necessary to meet the information needs of the t^pes of 
groups and individuals contacted are not to be found in traditional 
libraries. As noted earlier, the questions of these clients necessi- 
tated calling upon information usually kept in federal, state, county, 
or municipal offices. In addition, I found that the numerous social 
welfare agencies in Allegheny County are rich storehouses of both 
recorded and oral data. Many other non-library sources were noted. 

In fact, ihe possible sources of information vital to meeting inner- 
city resident needs are unlimited in an urban setting. 

It does not seem possible at this late date in the development 
of public library service to attempt to identify, collect, house, 
aud service the many sources noted above. Instead, librarians should 
be trained to identify and utilize a broad array of possible data banks 
that exist in any major metropolitan area. The concept of the 
‘’floating librarian” should be strongly based on this one aspect of 
the public information process. 

Efficiency of Use ; Most non-library information sources identi- 
fied and consulted during this project can be characterized as existing 
in a state of chaos. Public records offices, lacking a systematic 
and continuous treatment of materials by trained personnel present 
insurmountable obstacles to use by laymen. The “floating librarians,” 
through experience in dealing with materials in the condition in 
which they can be expected to exist can act as interpretitlve channels 
between the non-skilled client and disorganized data. 

Access to Information ; I met with many complaints of non-coopera- 
tion on the part of public officials in granting access to public 
information during this project. The “floating librarian,” through 
official recognition and acceptance could effectively act as a sort 
of “informational ombudsman” to the public. 

CONCLUSION 



A concept of the role of the “floating librarian” has yet to 
emerge in the library profession. In fact, the vague images of such 
a librarian still exist only in the minds of a few innovative Individuals 
in the field of library education. However, the need for an independent 
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information agent freed from the confines of a library building 
is clear and inimediater The question remains - how to begin to 
define this new role, train for it, and gain acceptance of what 
will seem to many a radical departure, 

1 can only hope for a continuation of exploration and experi- 
mentation in library schools which would combine a theoretical 
approach with field experience. These tv;o approaches must culminate 
in a articulate position, which would hopefully after publication 
result in active steps being taken to establish and fund a first 
cadre of "floating librarians" in urban centers. If we are to 
meet the critical information gap that now exists in the American 
social strata, bold and imaginative plans such as the "floating 
librarian" must be pursued to a successful end. 
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COMMUNITY DECISION MAKIKG 
James V. Cunningham 



When I first saw the title of this Institute on the Floating 
Librarian, i was sort of Intrigued and expected to find you wear- 
ing life Jackets or swinwrilng suits. But actually on reflection I 
think it is a good notion if, as 1 suspect, what it really means is 
that you are looking for a widening flexibility and openness in the 
librarian profession. Your concern for the concept of community 
Is related to a newer and I would expect more open way of operating 
In a community. I think that this notion of looseness or openness 
Is an lmportu.it starting point for all of us who are part of large, 
established, and traditionally rigid organizations, whether the 
organization be a library system or university. 

Certainly, those of us who have been In the universities these 
last three or four years have found a revolution under way and In 
my own opinion, a very healthy one. It Is one which has required 
both looseness and openness. Those who haven't responded by being 
open have been Jarred up considerably and In some cases they have 
run off looking for new professions. 1 think that In my own school 
In the last three years, we have had a turn over of about A07o in 
our faculty. 

Our society Is in a revolution of equality. There are irre- 
sistible pressures for economic, political, racial, sex, social, 
and age equality. All of our Institutions are very much In the 
spotlight and on the spot In this revolution. The Institutions 
and systems which you and I are part of have a lot of resources. 

We are well aware of them. Our Institutions have considerable 
power. The heart of the problem is probably how this power and 
these resources will be re-dlstr Ibuted . We will have to develop 
a much more equitable way than we have In the past two hundred years, 
or see our organizations lose relevance and perhaps even die. 

Our ovganlzatlons certainly have been serving a rather limited 
elite In society, whether that elite is measured in terms of brains 
or econcralc situation or social status. I don't think that any 
institution can be scrutinized and not be found to have been serving 
a rather limited clientele. Now we want the resources and the 
power to be spread and we have a very great problem in how we are 

going to do this. The community Is a focal point for many pro- 

fosslcnals as they try to work out how this revolution Is to take 

place and what their role Is going to be In it. 
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In trying to open up some conversation today about our mutual 
experiences and our mutvial ideas^ questions and viewpoints, I 
would Like to comment on three questions; 1) What is a ccLiununity ? 

2) How does a community operate in a decision making, that is, 
how does a community operate when deciding how resources are to 
be distributed? 3) What are some potential roles for the librarian 
in advancing this re-distribution, this new level of development 
in the community* 

What is a community? The broad notion that is used in de- 
fining a community is usually a locality or a body of people 
which serves as some kind of mediator between the individual and 
the total society. Many people have dealt extensively with this 
matter of the community. Since you deal with books, I thought 
that instead of copying down definitions, I might read them right 
from books. Ronald Warren’s Community in America is one of the 
few sound theoretical works we have in the area of community^ 

He talks about the kind of community that combines social units 
and performs the major social functions having locality relevance. 
This is another way of saying that by community we mean the 
organization of social activities which afford people dally local 
access to those broad areas of activity which are necessary in 
day to day living. He takes a *’locality^^ view of community thac 
is challenged by some other authors. 

Bruyn in Communities in Actio n presents studies of four 
coirmunities. He investigates the perception which many professionals 
have about community, particularily those he calls community con- 
sultants or community development organizers. From them be builds 
this definition: ”the community is an area of common activity and 

interest composed of public and private organizations which are 
interdependent in the total scheme of community life’^ Kc sees 
the community as a system of organizations linked together and 
interacting, within which individuals live and have a lot of their 
needs served. 

He also found that the community to some is more than "a 
geographic area containing institutions; it is a concrete experi- 
ence to be discovered by people who need to recover a sense of 
whu^eness.’’ Ycu find today people who suggect ve have to think of 
coniTkunity as occupation, or an a nationality group, or racial group. 
They suggest the body of interests of an individual are perhaps 
much more tied to that kind of contnunity than to a geographic 
neighborhood of six square miles or three blocks or other geographic 
unit. Certainly, geographic notion itself is now looked at In a 
more complex way. 
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Some of you are probably familar with Jane Jacob's famous 
book, Death and Life of ^reat American Cities * In that book she 
talks about levels of communities. The whole city is one level 
of community, and certain parts of a man's life are lived in the 
whole city. Other needs of his life are lived in the district: 
coiTjnunity. A district is the level of community where a person 
goes to church, or sends his children to high school or does most 
of his shopping, or looks to for the neighborhood newspaper. 

The size of the district is related to the size of the metropolis 
in which it exists. A district in New York City rjiay be 150 or 
200 thousand people while a district in S'^uth Bend, Indiana znlght 
be three or four thousand people. Then Jacobs indicates a third 
level, a street or block community that is a very immediate, 
personal community in which people conmunicate with neighbors. 

We see this kind of community in certain parts of older cities 
especially where there is nationality or racial homogenlty. We 
live in a time when the geographic community becomes more com- 
plicated at the same time that there are experiments and studies 
which go far beyond the geographic. 

Now when I think of the political movement, for instance, of 
which I have been a part in the greater Pittsburgh area, the so 
called reform Democratic movement or new politics. This seems to 
me a community. It is a set of organizations and Institutions 
and groups of people. They may be changing but they have enough 
stability that those who are part of this movement have joint 
interests and support each other in various ways and are jointly 
served by various mechanisms. 

As we think about changing society, we can certainly develop 
strategies to utilize both the geographic and non-geographic . 
Within any single large institution in this society a certain kind 
of community exists. Certainly the notion of university ccmmunlty 
is a very old one. However, the concentration of organizational 
efforts in recent years has continued in the area of nelghborliood 
c ommuni ty . 

Ronald Warren is probably one of the most important corimun- 
ity theorists chat we have because of the extensive theoretical 
work he has done. He had developed the concepts of vertical and 
horizonal ties of community. This is s very important distinction 
to make when we are looking at localities as communities. Dy 
vertical ties he means the ties which go up and outside of the 
com^mnity. Horizonal ties are broad and spread out within the 
community. For example, vertical ties would be a Catholic or 
Methodist church in the community which has ties to a denomination 
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that is cit>vide or nationwide and even beyond that. Many of the 
interests and decision-making that the local neighborhood church 
does comes through its vertical ties. Therefore much of the 
control of the institution is outside the neighborhood. On the 
other hand, if we look at a synogogue in a Jewish neighborhood, 
ve find that the synagogue is likely to be almost completely 
controlled by a board or comn^ittee and officers who are from that 
neighborhood and have mainly horizonal ties. 

We can apply this analysis to all kinds of sections in the 
life or institutional arrangements of a. locality, we do 

this kind of analysis we generally find a trend operating. 

Vertical ties increase and become stronger. Horizonal ties are 
becoming fewer and weaker. This leads us to the inevitable con- 
clusion that the neighborhood locality or the neighborhood commu- 
nity is becoming of decreasing importance for the individual and 
for families. This does not mean, however, that the importance 
of the neighborhood locality is completely disappearing nor is 
likely to completely disappear. It merely means that we have to 
understand that the relationships are different. The power 
equation related to the neighborhood is different and changing. 

But it is not a situation of despair as some writers and students 
feel that the neighborhood is gone and there is no longer any 
local neighborhood. On the contrary, the growing movement for 
community control puts new emphasis on the neighborhood end could 
reverse the trend, and increase the horizontal ties. 

How does declslon - maklUR take Place in the community ? I 
would like to use an example here and in doing so chose a specific 
neighborhood coinnunity. We have here in Pittsburgh a well-known 
neighborhood of 17,000 people, Hazlewood-Glenwood, which is a 
steel mill area along the Monongahela River. In the slang of 
Pit t'^ burgh It is known as a mill -town. There are two kinds of 
mill-towns; those which are independent municipalities, and 
those which are sections of larger municipalities. Hazlewood- 
Glenwood happens to be a section of the city of Pittsburgh, 
largely the I5th v?ard of the city. But when you walk down 
Sec ond Avenue which is the ;naln drag of Hazelv;ood-Glenwood and 
yoj talk to people you find these people refer to Hazelwood -GLenwood 
ai "the town’ or "our town", not as "the neighborhood." It 
is seen much more as an independent place than as a piece of the 
city of Pittsburgh. 

If we are going to consider decision making in the city of 
Pittsburgh we are going to consider Haze Lwood-Glenwood as the 
place to Look at to understand decision naking in the neighborhood, 

I think first we have to determine sources of power in Hazelwood- 
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Glenwood, I am interested in Hazlewood-Gleenwood because I worked 
there as an organizer for some time and have many relationships 
with people in that neighborhood, and ai.so because it does have a 
branch library which is an important part of the life of that 
neighborhood. 

As we look hard at the sources of power in Hazlewood-Glenwood 
we find that there are three main sources of power: economic, 

political, and knowledge or infonnation. Examples of the way 
economic power is concentrated, or applied, or organized is the 
Jones 6c Laughlin Steel Company. J 6c L has a very large mill in 
Hazelwood and exerts tremendous power over the physical uses of 
land, the employment, and the condition of the air of that 
neighborhood . 

You find also that there is a local union of the steelworkers. 
These are the men and women who work in the Jones 6c Laughlin Steel 
Plant. They formed an organization which is independent of the 
steel company and this is another power organization within 
Hazlewood-Glenwood . You find that the merchants of Second Avenue 
constitute another economic power instrument through their Chamber 
of Commerce. 

On the political front you will find that the Democratic 
party is highly organized and has a great deal to say about 
government jobs for people from Hazelwood-Glenwood . The party has 
a great deal to say about public services and certain public 
expenditures in that neighborhood although not nearly as much 
this year as it had prior to the first of January. We now have 
an independent mayor who is not paying nearly as much attention 
to the Democratic organization in the wards as did the Lawrence- 
Barr organization which was in pcfwer from 1945 to January 1, 1970. 
But still it is a very important group because county political 
leadership gives it recognition, state democratic leadership 
gives it recognition ani the federal congressman gives it 
recognition. 

All these levels of government are important for essential 
resources that go into that neighborhood. Right now the major 
public work being considered for that neighborhood is a highway 
which will go along Second Avenue and will have tremendous effect 
on the life of that community. The highway is to be financed in 
large part by federal funds. It is to be constructed and maintained 
by the state. Planning for it is in part the responsibility of 
the city. We see here that the vertical ties of the whole 
neighborhood no matter how small cannot escape any level of 
government today. 
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The political party which exists in that neighborhood is 
organized with two cojTimitteemen elected from each small voting 
precinct of six or seven hundred people ^ neighbor to neighbor. 

Those committeemen every two years get together and elect a 
chairman, the party official from that ward. That little party 
organization, in my opinion, is the only thing we have left in our 
society which keeps the American goveriutient a federal government. 
Upon the independence of the local political party depends the 
eventual election of the Congress of the United States and the 
President. Federal elected officials depend upon the activities 
of these local political parties to register the vote and get it 
out. Without this independence we would have a Unitarian govern- 
ment Just as centralized as the British goverranent. But this 
independent power source, politically, continues to exist right 
do\^n to the neighborhood level. It is not controlled by a 
centralized national political office as rre the British parties 
and those of many other nations. The local political party is 
Important to our national life and exists with a neighborhood 
structure. 

In Hazlewood other political instruments of importance in- 
clude the nationality organizations* There are Ita lian-Amerlcan 
organizations with their own programs and activities, Hungarian 
societies and Black Power organizations. Since the churches 
organize people, their organizations exert certain pressures on 
certain issues. They are in part political instruments. Cotmnunlty 
organizations in their neighborhood are now polarized. There Is 
a conservative white citizens' council organization. There is a 
somewhat black dominated council which is much more liberal and 
is concerned with change and development. 

In the third power area, knowledge and information, at one 
time the neighborhood had a neighborhood newspaper. It went out 
of existence for financial reasons. From time to time there have 
been attempts to develop other neighborhood information dissemin- 
ating sheets. Formulas for doing do successfully have not been 
found. But when a newspaper did exist in the neighborhood it 
played a very important role in the life of the neighborhood and 
it was a cource of power In that neighborhood. There are certain 
radio stations today that have locality orientation but there is 
not one for Kazlewood-Glenwood. There could be one for an area 
which would include H^zlewood-Glenwood and certain other neighbor- 
hoods. 

We find that today we do have radio stations that are 
successful and operate with only a limited community audience. 
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Radio stations aim at the black community or they aim at certain 
foreign language groups, or they aim at a limited geographic 
area. We have station WLOA in Braddock, for example, which takes 
in the steel valley community up the Monogahela River. I think 
it is quite feasible to look to the future of radio as a media 
which will remain Tiseful for communication with a wide audience. 

Television of course is a very expensive medium and generally 
takes in a wide sweep of the area in the commercial sense at least. 
We don't have locality television, but we do have educational 
television. Educational television of course is willing to ex- 
periment and try all kinds of things. Our educational television 
station here has been willing to try out locality oriented programs. 
It attempts very aggressively now to try to find locality Issues 
that are of wide interest and which give very Intensive news 
coverage. For instance, last week on WQED our educational station, 
during an hour of news, twenty minutes was devoted to a garbage 
dump problem in the Kennedy Tovnship neighborhood. There were 
housewifes there, who were concerned about it, also the owner of 
the dump as well as city officials. The television people let 
them tussle with the issue on television* This medium represents 
the reason the educational channels are a potential pov;er instru- 
ment for the locality and for ail kinds of communities. I think 
that it is in this area of knowledge that the library j,f a poten- 
tial instrument for certain kinds of generation of power. 

What is the librarian's role? In Hazlewood-Glenwood , the 
branch library has a very fine meeting hall as part of the building. 
It is one of the largest meeting halls in the whole community. 

And for years it gathered dust. It was built fifty or sixty years 
ago* At some point this auditorium represented some Important 
community facility, but it fell into disuse. Then in the sixties 
when the community became aware of its growing problems of deteri- 
oration and tensions, a movement of community organization began 
and the community organizations began to look at what resources 
they had. The library auditorium was resurrected* Money was 
spent to remodel it and modernize it* It became a somewhat 
important coimunity facility. I can remember very important 
debates held in that auditorium with the school superintendent 
and with some of the coimjunity people who were not in full agree- 
ment with some of the things the school board was planning which 
would affect that neighborhood . 

When we come down to the library as a system and as a potential 
force for institutional change as part of the movement of the 
equality revolution in a neighborhood, whether it be Hazlewood- 
Glenwood or any other urban neighborhood. It seems to me that the 
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library has access to ail three kinds of power; economic, political 
and knowledge. Every library has a budget of some kind. Decisions 
have to be made as to how that budget is going to be used. It 
seems to me that any budget for any institution can be used in a 
variety of ways and therefore represents a potential instrument 
of change. By allocating funds in different ways a certain 
amount of change can be brought about. The physical facilities, 
the building that the Library may have, or the vehicles it may 
use, seem to be all within the economic realm and r- resent re- 
sources that can be utilized to serve certain kinds change. 

Also, the Library is an employer. It seems to me that the 
neighborhood library is in a position to begin to have neighborhood 
people hired for the library system. These jobs that the library 
has to offer from time to time represent an economic source of 
power, and they represent a source of change. I would suppose 
that Frank Reisman^s notions about new careers are much more than 
an antipoverty movement. It is fundamentally a movement for 
change in America. By opening up professional jobs in all kinds 
of organizations, governmental and private, to groups that have 
been cut out of these influential kinds of professional jobs, 
opportunities have been created for new groups and individuals 
with potential who just don't have the traditional credentials* 

By doing this we are perhaps building an important movement for 
change in our society. By bringing in people with fresh ideas 
and talent, we are opening the way for some redistribution of 
power. This is certainly valid for Library systems as much as it 
is for a public welfare department or for a b <rd of educat ion. 

In the political area, we get into more sensitive questions 
and all kinds of pc ssibilities come to my mind as a person who is 
involved as a political official. i can i>ee organizations formed 
around a Library, whether it be at the neighborhi jd Level or 
city-wide Level. You could have organizations formed around the 
library for study and research with would involve teenagers, or 
the aged, and which would begin to organize politically. I had 
a call from a constltutent in my ward the other night, a women 
who is a retired state employee and she was giving me the picture 
of the terrible difficulties that retired state employees are 
und r because their pensions are being eaten up by inflation. 

She wanted to know how retired employees could be ^.rganized to 
put more pressure on the Stciu Legislature and Increase their 
pensions. There are many groups ’ ithin our society who need 
local points from which they ca organize. I wonder if the Library, 
psrticulary the neighborhood library at the district neighborhood 
Level isn't on excellent potential focal point for organizing. 
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As people begin to utilize the Library's resources in terms 
of knowledge and research they now remain at that level. But, 
can’t they move on to action, toward utilizing the research and 
knowledge, and become a political pressure group. I could see a 
group of parents sitting around a library studying a school 
system and getting access through the library to the new ideas on 
community control of the school system, finding out how to do that 
and then move from there to becoming an action group. I can see 
a library as a place that would take initiative to bring various 
kinds of officials of institutions and government into the 
community to face the cor.tmunity and answer questions about their 
stewardship of resources. 

When I think about this even further, I think about the library 
as a center of knowledge, information and potential expertise on 
issues that might be the most crucial issues pressing on a neighbor- 
hood, Through the utilization of the knowledge that is available 
from the library the library staff itself might begin to take on 
somewhat of an advocacy role. For instance, the Hazlewood-Glenwood 
neighborhood today is faced with enormous highway issue that I 
mentioned. It is very likely that there will be public hearings 
on this issue. The location of that highway as well as the 
location of the exits and entrances will greatly effect that 
neighborhood and effect the branch library that is there. I see 
no reason why, when some of the churches and organizations and 
PTA’s testify in their own particular interest and with its own 
expertise. It would aJd to the strength of that neighborhood’s 
attempt in achieving a certain amount of self-determination and a 
certain amount of power, if it could have the money spent on that 
higliway in a way that will benefit the neighborhood without causing 
its decline and perhaps even isolating it. 

This raises the question of the librarian as a community 
leader beyond the immediate interests of the library Itself and 
its own facilities and resources. We find that in many neighbor- 
hood organizations, that the local politician is often active or 
the minister, priest, schoolteacher, or social worker. But 1 do 
not even remember running into a neighborhood librarian, I’m sure 
there are neighborhood librarians who are active in their neighbor- 
hood associations but I haven’t run into one. It seems to mo that 
here is an important potential for the new role of the library as 
an instrument of change for its community. 

The final matter 1 want to mention is the question of 
community control of the library itself. We’ve heard a lot about 
community controlled schools and I am part of a minor revolution 
in the Shadyside neighborhood that is centered around comunity 
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control involving the Democratic party. Community control also 

has been talked about in terms of police departments. Well, why 
not community controlled libraries. Maybe some of you in dis- 
cussion can bring up examples where this has taktn place. 

Summaryj_ There are all kinds of sophisticated methods for 
coinmunity control which have been devt^loped starting with the 
urban renewal programs of the fifties and moving into the poverty 
programs in the sixties. Now the most sophisticated method Is 
being utilized in model cities. Some cities like Oakland, California 
for instance ha\"* neighborhood community organizations which have 
achieved nearly complete veto power over the whole mode? city 
program of that coimunity. I am sure you are aware of the strong 
rational that is now being made for community control. Needs be- 
come much more realistic v^hen served by community control. 

The powerlessness of a cormnunity is changed only when the 
community actually controls resources, when it actually holds 
power. Looking again at Hazlewood-Glenwood it is very easy for 
me to conceive of how a neighborhood library committee could 
gradually develop policy making power in that branch library be- 
ginning with determination about the use of the building and the 
hours that it is kept open. There might be conflict between the 
hours the library is open in terms of che needs of the stuff and 
their desires and the needs and desires of the community. Maybe 
there are some communities that would like to have their libraries 
open from four in the afternoon until two o'clock in the morning. 

Thai might serve the neighborhood much better. 

Maybe there are libraries where the basic question like 
the k5nd of informational materials that are in the library might 
be much different if they were community controlled, I don't 
know. I speculate on this, as one who is not b librarian. 1 am 
intrigued by the whole question of community control and encouraged 
by changes that begin to take place when neighborhood institutions 
which traditionally have been controlled by an outside elite, 
begin to put into the hands of the neighborhood people themselves. 
There are both eleuents of revolution and equality in this. 
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l<5TliODS FOR LINK.ING NEIGHBORHOOD 



PEOPLE VvlTH CII^ HALE 



James V. Cunningham 



These methods are designed to show the relation between the 
neighborhood and city hall, but could be adapted by any institution 
including the relations which exist between a neighborhood and its 
library. Criteria for a useful method: 

1. Has Internal mechantsma for allowing all groups within a neighbor- 
hood the opportunity to advance their interests, and for resolving 
conflicts democratically. So the neighborhood goes to city hall 
with a united position on issues. 

2. Method effective at getting decisions between city and neighbor- 
hood within a reasonable time. 

3. Neighborhood epohiiamen are representative of neighborhood. Have 
real sanction from the people. Can deliver on their end of the 
bargain. 

•V. Openness. New individuals and groups have a chance to be heard 
both at neighborhood and city level. New ideas given a reception. 

5. Method able to be sustained over a long period of time. Eody of 
leadership that will maintain interest in each neighborhood. 

6. Method serves both for linking an individual neighborhood to city 
hall, and for linking several neighborhoods to city hall when 
there is a common problem. 

Some Methods: 

The Shadyaide Method: each of t!ie organizations In a neighborhood with 

a concern for planning sends representatives to a monthly meeting with 
of the City Planning Department, vh^re neighborhood problems are 
raised and solutions sought by discussion. 

Seems strong on Criteria 1, but not really tested 
Limited on No. 2 
Probably strong on 3. 

Limited on ^ 4 . 

Fairly strong on 3. 

Does not meet b. 

Neighborhood City Halls (New Yoi\ City): storefront branches of city hall 
set up with representatives of key departments like sanitation, police, 
recreation, and the like. Citizens and organization representatives can 
voac In and discuss problems. Relation over tine established between the 
city hall reps and reps of neighborhood organizations. 
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Weak on No, 1 

No real decision making taking place 

Weak on No. 3 without a permanent citizens council attached 
Fairly strong on 4 
Strong on 3 
Weak on 6 

Mayor comes to neighborhood regularly for mass meeting (Cleveland): Mayor 
Stokes goes periodically to a neighborhood with his entire cabinet to 
appear at an open public meeting where they listen to ary and all complaints 
and answer questions as they can. Dept, heads make conunltments on the spot 
for solving problems and supplying services. 

Does nothing on No. 1 

In a limited sense, strong on 2 

Weak on 3 

Strong on 4 

Strong on 3 except that long time between meetings 
Does not meet 6. 

Conservation Community Council (Chicago): this Is a mechanism provided by 

law for neighborhoods that are certified as conservation neighborhoods. The 
mayor appoints the council. It has about 18 members, a majority of whom 
must be residents. The others must have an interest in the neighborhood 
but do not have to be residents (e.g., businessmen, teachers, etc.) The 
council has absolute legal power over the plan for the neighborhood, which 
is developed by the city planning dept, for the conservation and renewal of 
the neighborhood. 

Weak on 1 unless mayor appoints with great care 
Strong on 2 

Again, depends on appointments of mayor 
Fairly strong on 4 through public hearing device 
Strong on 5 
Does not meet 6. 

Model Cities Elected Committees (cities all over USA) in neighborhood 
designated by local and federal governments as model areas, the residents 
elect coomlttees which have powers over planning and staff hirirg for the 
renewal and sejial development plan that is developed. But final power 
rests with the governing body (mayor and council). 

Strong on 1 
Weak on 2 

Can be strong on 3, but only if people organii'ed to 
participate 

Fairly strong if comcritteas not in hands of clique 

Weak on 5 so far 

Can partially fulfill 6 
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Povetty Koardt; with Complete Autonomy (San Frartcisco): here the mayor gave 
over complete control of the poverty progvam to citizens. They elected 
boards which had complete control cv^r the neighborhood program. They got 
into internal squabbles over jobs and program and accomplished little. 

Proved weak on 1 
Very weak on 2 

Generally weak on 3, although some neighborhoods did better 
than others 

Strong in beginning on this but became weaker as the 
program proceeded 
Weak on 3. 

Weak on 6. 

Borough Planning Boards {New York City): each borough president appointed a 
citizens board which advised him on planning for the borough; these boards 
took inltlotlve on many plans and projects. Usually got borough president's 
support but often could not get city to go along. 

Fair on No. 1 
Strong on 2 

Weak on 3 unless borough president did exceptionally good 
job of appointing 
Some strength on 4 
Fairly strong on 5. 

Partially fulfill 6. 

Neighborhood Maison Planning Committees: (Pittsburgh, 1963) when Cal 

Hamilton and Moe Coleman were In City Planning, Mac organized a series of 
cotnmLitees around the city. Eacli represented a small cluster of neighbor-* 
hoods and was sciiewhat loose In membership with people freely moving in 
and out. Staff of City Planning met regularly with each committee to 
discuss problems of the neighborhoods and possible alternative planning 
solutlotis. Were dropped when Hamilton and Coleman left the Dept. 

Fairly strong on I 
Farily strong on 2 
A little weak on 3 
Strong on 4 
Not too strong on 5 
Partially fulfill 6 

Community <'orporation (Columbus, Ohio ECCO organization): people In a 
neighborhood formed a corporation open to all In neighborhood. Corporation 
obtained state charter. Then contracted with city to carry out poverty 
program, run day-c^re center, and recreation programs. Contracted with 
Health Department to operate neighborhood health programs. Also Interested 
In contracting to control schools and other basic services. 

Strong on I 
Strong OP 2 
Strong on 3 
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Fairly strong on 4 
Proven strong on 5 
Need adittional mechanism for 6 

Mayor’s Neighborhood Council - each neighborhood elect one ot two repre- 
sentatives to a city-wide mivyor’s council which would meet once or twice 
a month with the mayor. Problems of city-wide interest, or those affecting 
several neighborhoods , would be discussed and negotiated. (In addition, 
each neighborhood would still need method for taking up its individual 
needs with city hall. ) 



This method is untested but would 
fulfill criteria 6. 
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THE librarian IN TKK CQfMJNITY 
Adelaide Weir 



As far back as 1950, the Public Library Inquiry, a study 
done by social scientists, indicated that the public library vas 
then serving a relatively elite, educated, itiinority of the popu- 
lation. Not only was this fact reported, but it was suggested, 
in effect, that this style of service continue, because this 
audience, indeed, is the library's public (^)* It seems chat, 
with some notable exceptions, this curtailment of service has 
been followed - piobably unconsciously. 

In contrast, however, from the beginning of puolic librar- 
ies in the United States, an entirely different philosphy can 
also be traced which has been expounded by leaders in the field 
and by a whole series of goals and objectives printed in var- 
ious standards set forth through the years by the Aitierican 
Library Association(^) , and carried out by the policies, prac- 
tices, and programs of certain libraries. In its most recent 
standards for public libraries , (3) the A.L.A. states that the 
public library's materials are provided to: 

Facilitate informal self-education of all people in the 
community. 

Enrich and fui'ther develop the subjects on which indivi- 
duals are undertaking formal education, 

Meet the informational needs of all. 

Support the educational, civic, and cultural activities 
of groups and organi^ations, 

Encourage wholesoTie recreation and constructive use of 
leisure time. 

Library services encompass: 

The organization of material to mcke it easily accessible 
to potentla' users. 

Lending procedures to ensure that materials iTiay be used at 
the time and place desired by the public. 

Guidance to assist the user to find what he wishes, either 
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in the mateiial irarnediately at hand or in whatever lib- 
rary may posers it. 

A program of public infoririation to make its resources not 
ciilj- available bub eagerly sought by its community. 

In the ].ast analysis, service, collections of books, 
the staff, and the physical environment recommended in 
this statement of standards have meaning only as they reach 
all the people . It is to be expressly understood that each 
principle and standard noted in the following chapters 
applies to all ages and all groups in the community, and 
that a standard is not achieved if its provisions are met 
for one part of the population but not for another. The 
library which serves only the literate who request service 
is failing to meet its responsibilities just as surely as 
the one which provides too few books or makes do with ill- 
trained staff. 

Even a cursory reading of these statements reveals a phi- 
losophy in the stated goals diametrically opposed to the con- 
cept of the public library as serving the educated elite. Gee 
can also discern that the library's stated, expressed pm^pose 
could be summed up as an educational one. This concept, again, 

CjSi be traced from the earliest development of libraries in 
the United States. Its most obvious manifestation has been 
the linking of the public library with the adult education move- 
ment in the United States. A whole literature exists on adult 
education and the public library. 

Despite its general objectives, the urban public library 
most often operates in a vacuum, totally divorced from vrhat is 
going on in social planning, in community organization, in 
the entire life of the city around it. The librarian is bound 
within the walls of the building and tied to traditional book- 
oriented chores. Providing relevant infonnational and educational 
services is virtually impossible under this situation. The 
library has done so good a job of keeping to itself that, accord- 
ing to a recent study, a few social planners, community organ- 
izers, etc., are awaro of its potential values, and a recent 
study concludes in this regard(^) that the library is ”an on- 
going cultural institution which is too .>ften overlooked and 
underrated as an agency for constructive social change.’' Before 
this potential is ftjlfilled, however, the institution itsexf 
must undergo some change --hope fully, planned change. Many 
libraries have already begxin to take such steps - some, such 
as Brooklyn Public, are already "old pi*os,” but most have iust 
begun, or have yet to begin. 
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Based on the above premise that the public library should 
serve as a center of education and inforioatj n for the entire 
community j the idea of connecting it with one community school 
seems feasible, A workshop stated in its proceedings that the 
community school should develop around four themes: (l) the 

provision of leadership in getting all people to consider the 
school as a resource and service center for community activi- 
ties; (2) the provision of leadership to help people achieve 
”a sense of community,” with emphasis on coordination and sys- 
tematic planning by agencies responsible for improving life 
in the ooiTimunity; (3) the involvement of the school with the 
community's resources and activities - with the community thus 
becoming the laboratory for learning and living; (4) the pro- 
vision by the school of leadership for educating and involving 
people in the activities that improve the quality of life within 
the community (5) , in each of these four points the word "lib- 
rary ooulc easily be substituted for school. The community 
school concept and the community library concept are thus the 
same, but one key exception must be noted* 

The services provided by tlie school and by the library, 
although both classify as educational services, differ vastly. 

As I attended board of education hearings and citizen’s meetings 
concerning the schools in Pittsburgh, I was struck by two facts; 
first, the fact that school problems and politics have little 
in common with the public library; and second, the fact that the 
public library seems to have no tie-in with the mainstream of 
board of education activities. I am not contradicting myself with 
these two points. Public education comprises a major community 
activity; the public schools are a key coTm.uinity institution. 

The ideal public library is concerned vdth all conmiunity activ- 
1*^ les so that it may coordinate its functions and services with 
the needs and interests of the community. This fact imp.lies 
the need for a "floating librarian" or a "community coordinator " 
or a "community librarian," to use a few of the terms applicable 
to this concept. No such position exists here or most places. 

(The Brooklyn Public Library has fouf Community Coordinators in 
its system that function in this inanner.) This fact, however, 
does not imply the need for an administrative union of school 
and public library. 

Such unions are usually a disaster fox the adult library 
users involved. Adults will not come to a public librax^ located 
in a school. Public librariars, furthermoi'C, are untrained in 
working with teachers to supplement the curricular needs of the 
classes they teach* Nor car such training be defended. A 
r ibrary of this nature belongs in a school where it is under 
the direction of a specially trained librarian. This is part- 
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icular 2 .y true in high school, but it also applies to elei:ientary 
school. Ironically, the public library has always had outstand- 
ing success in vrork with children of any socioeconomic level. 

It loses these children, however, sometime during the teen 

year.'. ( 6 ) . 

I see this as a clear indication of the need to emphasize 
adult services more strongly, while still not abandoning work 
with children, all voices agree with this viev/. For ex- 

ample, two faculty members at GSLIS e>:press opposing views: 

1 ) the public library ought to leave all children’s work to 
the schools where it belongs in the first place; 2 ) all school 
libraries oiAght to be abandoned, thus leaving children's and young 
adult work to the public library. 

Instead of advocating either view myself, I favor a formal 
cooperative arrangement, such as that which exists between the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools and the Carnegie Library, It 
utilizes borrowing privileges from the entire circulating col- 
lection of the main library for all school libraries ( in large 
blocks of books) and the centralized technical services unit 
of the public library, which hand 3 .es the purchasing, processing, 
and cataloging of all book orders submitted by the school lib- 
raries* This, of course, does not affect the independent school 
systems of the county. Nor do any of the 29 small, independent 
libraries of the county have school tie-ins, according to the 
information that I can obtain. The system as it exists is not 
perfect, but frcM the school libraries’ standpoint, it has many 
advantages. The school libraries in Pittsburgh ai^e excellent 
traditional libraries, but they Ixive not advanced to the status 
of in struct ion a?, materials centers* Whether their relationship 
with the public library has caused this situation is a matter 
for conjecture at the present time. This relationship may be 
a contributing factor, but it does not appear to be the main 
cause. 



Most projects that demonstrate to some extent the role 
of the coinr.*unity Horary date their inception from the beginn- 
ing of the Wai’ on Poverty. At that time, federal funds became 
available through the Librai'y Services and Construction Act, 
which was extended to cover poverty areas. Some public lib- 
raries, of course, have stressed work in the comrrunity, or 
at least offered a miscellaneous variety of programs, for years. 
The one that is best documented in the litetature, is the case 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, which dates its work in this 
area to programs for imnigrants in the early decades of this cen- 
tury (?), Brov)klyn's earlier work, up to i960, was stinicturcd 
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along more traditional library lines. 

In 1961 5 however, Hardi" Franklin was appointed Coinraunity 
Coordinictor for Bedford-Stui^esant . In this capacity, he acted 
as a field worker and liaison between the library system and 
numerous organizations , He attended all sorts cf community 
meetings such as school parent groups, block clubs, political 
clubs, etc., and served on boards of rnany organizations. He 
intei"preted the library to the community and the community to 
the library. In 1965 LSCA funds became available and thi'ee more 
Community Coordinators were appointed. They act as communicators 
between the library administration and the staff of the various 
bi'anches. They inform the public of services available. They 
work actively in goverjinent- financed projects such as youth 
programs, aid for dependent children, basic education for adults, 
manpower training, etc. A spokesman for the library states, 

’Ve hope that by constantly demonstrating the link between library 
I'e sources and the problems and needs of people in the community, 
ve can encourage the use of the public library as a way of life(^). 

In addition to the Community Coordinator program, Brooklyn 
also inaugurated four other projects in 1965: ( 1 ) an intensive 

program with pre-school children at day-care centers and at branch 
libraries; ( 2 ) a job-related book saturation project in five 
neighborhoods in which the unemployment rate is highest (this in- 
volved working with CEO, the Welfare Department, the Board of 
Education, and the NYC Labor Department in helping people use 
books to train for jobs); ( 3 ) a materials center and study hall, 
set up in a branch near an adult education center where basic 
education and job training are taught (study space, necessary 
materials, and tutoring service by professional teachers at 
certain hours were provided) ; ( 4 ) sponsorship of a series of 
lessons taught by post office personnel to help adults prepare 
for semi-skilled civil service jobs --including the provision of 
sample tests for home study. 

Next to Brooklyn, one of the most discussed programs has been 
the New Haven Neighborhood Library Center, which is, according to 
its director, ’^an experimental demonstration project designed 
to explore new ways of bringing books and other media of commun- 
ication to bear upon individual and community needs for increased 
skills in communication and life enrichment ( 9 ) . Bloss describes 
it as a neighborhood center built around books and ideas rather 
than athletic contests. Plans for it were made by a neighbor- 
hood advisory council, composed of nonlibrary users as well as 
library users. Art exhibits, often by local artists, hang on 
the vails. Activities include supervised games, folk-singing, 
dance classes, reading lessons, and jazz festivals. The staff 
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is expected to move out into t)ie community and to work with 
other agencies to determine needs - and then to know the books 
and materials available that i^elate to these needs (1"^). 

In 1966 the Katicnal Book Committee did a survey and analysis 
for the OEO of special innovative services extended by public 
libraries to poverty neighboitioods , covering 31 communities in 
19 states. The findings of this study ^ though now old, are r^e- 
levant here. However, a re-study should be considered for next 
year - although money most probably is not available. The study 
is based on four premises ( ) : 

!• The alienation of the two cultures of poverty and affluence 
and the urgent need for bridges of corrmunication , 

2. The essential contribution of books and related media, 
materials, and services in bridging this gap by rein- 
forcing other community efforts and serving as arsenals 
of educational, vocational, and recreational help and 
Jiff; enrichment for the individual. 

3 . The 5.nability or xmwillinpnets of those w^'*hin the 
poverty culture to seek out or accept the kinds of 
remedial library services that may be available now 
or in the future. 

4 . The limitations of personnel, facilities, and financial 
resources wnich prevent extension by the majority of 
urban or rural library s.gencies of service beyond tra- 
ditional patterns. 

The study's main findings are that(12)j 

1. Libraries have carried out these innovations unilaterally 
with LSCA funding. 

2. With regard to organization and admin is ti-at ion, barriers 
to the use of existir.g resources have been considered, 
traditional procedures waived, programs geared to supple- 
ment other agencies, and residents "consulted and served 
on a person-to-person basis," 

3 . Library-related centers use local residents, paid and 
volunteer, and provide in-training opportunities* 

4 . Multi-media materials are related to activities. Parental 
involvement with children's activities is a key factor. 

5 . Urban centers should have ground- floor, storefront 
spaces and serve a 3-to 8-block area* 

Existing examples of innovative service show that{^^); 

1. The library is aware that suspicions of middle -class 
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institutions must be overccin-^. 

2. When services are extended and adapted to poor neighbor- 
hoods, they are used. 

3. Library wcrkers must be trained to '’meet clien’‘'s in a 
nonjudging abmcsphere” in the neighborhood. 

Ten programs and projects were analyzed in detail. They revealed 
three patterns : 

1. Library- sponsored, library -administered, :mlti-Liedia 
neighborhood centers, existing as an integral pait of the 
regular municipal library system. (The only instance 

of this, and where citizen participation played any 
part is the New Haven center.) 

2. Independent libi^ary sponsorship cf special extension 
services utilizing existing branches or resources. 

3. Cooperative library' participation in neighborhood 
centers sponsored by other agencies or as component 
projects of various community action programs^ 

I will not discuss the findings of this report in great 
detail, but it is a highly valuable g-uide for librarians planning 
projects or prograias of their own. Here are some points that 
also should be considered, talken from miscellaneous places in 
the report: 

1. ”"^ne basic problen. persists: few coTnrriUnity action 

agencies, public or private, think of the library as 
a resource and vehicle for change.” (p. 5) 

2. Conventional branch organization regarding circulation, 
processing, and materials selection must be changed. 

3. Branch personnel must be stabilized; hopefully, some 
of the librarians will move into the neighborhood 
where they work, (this happened in exactly one case), 
and the majority of para -professionals and clerks 
should be recruited from the neighborhood, 

4. A critical factor in library service to "disadvantaged" 
nei;_,hborhoods is personal acquaintance, (in Los Angeles, 
Baltimore, and New Haven, workers are required to meet 
people on the streets, knock on doors, etc.) 

5. The multi-media approach is of key importance, especially 
the use of films. 

6. Heading material that is of a suitable level of diffi- 
culty and at the same tine appropriate for adults is 
hard to find. Guidance in literacy training is essen- 
tial. 

7* Mobile services, community Information services, and 
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all types of progreuns that require active participation 
rather then passive observation are three particularly 
effective tools. 

8. Lovest response to programs comes from teenagers. 

9. A 1-4 ratio of professional to non-professional employees 
rather than the traditional 1-3 is most common. Use 

of indigenous ’workers is essential to success. 

10. Quarters outside the library hold best promj.se. A ser- 
vice area of 3-5 blocks is optimum. Storefront -type 
quarters on the ctreet level are best. 

The repor^ concludes vith six recommendations, including 
a rather elaborate three-phase national plan for the aevelopment, 
encouragement, and support of library-related neighborhood cen- 
ters, to be sponsored by the OEO. This has never materialized. 
Also included is the suggestion that state libraries should en- 
courage systems to apply for LSCA funds for neighborhood center 
purposes. The most important of the six recommendations are 
that: 

1. Since no national plan for these centers exists, muni- 
cipal libraries must take the intitiative, using tech- 
niques and projects suggested in this report. 

2. Library-related centers should have inter-agency sponsor- 
ship, vith the public library a full partner in deter - 
Tiiining policy, location, and program. 

3. Centers and their services should be located and admin- 
istered with maximum involvement of residents in the 
surrounding neighborhoods in program planning and ex- 
ecution. 

This study plainly backs a reorganization of the traditional 
urban library system. In place of it, I would propose the follow- 
ing general ten -point plan: 

1. M?dce existing branches multi-media neigliborhood library 
centers. The exact organization, program, materials, etc., 
would differ radically according to the composition of the neigh- 
borhood. 



2. The branch librarian then becomes the community coor- 
dinator. This goes beyond Brooklyn's arrangement, which super- 
imposes four community coordinators on top of the branch system. 
{Another term may be substituted for community coordinator.) 

This persons spends most of his time outside the library, but 
he is still branch head. He is actively involved with all com- 
munity organizations, formal and informal, including the public 
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school. The library should actively recruit black librarians 
for black neighborhoods. 

3. In poverty areas, or others as deemed necessary and 
feasible, a series of storefront centers, stocked with paper- 
backs, magazines, a small general reference collection, and 
audio-visual materials. Other facilities - study area, meeting 
area, etc. - should be provided according to the neighborhood 

- e.g. , a senior citizens high-rise dwelling, a housing project, 
etc. Minibus services (the inner city bookmobile) should also 
be used along with or instead of the storefront centers and would 
be satellites of the respective neighborhood library centers. 

4. Both the center and its satellites would be staffed 
exclusively by local residents and emphasis would be placed 
on recruiting and training the unemployed. Much of the work 
connected with centers can be handled by paraprofessional and 
clerical employees - in fact they seem to be necessary for a 
successful program because of the direct community contact they 
represent. 

5. Materials selection policies will have to be extremely 
flexible and adaptable to local needs. In essence, this will 
mean the abandonment of traditional book selection policies. 

6. Circulation and registration policies and procedures 
will have to be as flexible as possible, including little or no 
fines. 



7* Each neighborhood library center, from its inception, 
should have a citizen committee working directly v;ith it that 
takes an active part and has an official voice in personnel, 
programming, and materials selection. 

8, Some sort of administrative tie-in should be worked 
out with the school libraries, at the library system levei , 
along the line of the Pittsburgh set-up. 

9. Every effort should be made to persuade independent 
libraries within a reasonable physical di.stance to join the 
system, a momentous task. 

10. On the library system level there should be a planning 
department, including a professional planner at the head and a 
lib rarian -planner , or planners, who would work on the program 
level with other planning agencies in the area - assisted by 
representatives of various neighborhood library center citizen 
committees. The head planner - a ner4 "creation” with training 
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in planning and librarianship - would work at the policy level 
with other planners. 

The preceding general plan may be utopian because both 
physical planning and planning to meet quantitative standards are 
the extent of most library planning. The drawing up of such a 
plan, however, and its step-by-step implementation should not 
be impossible. Money is the only serious physical impediment - 
I say '^physical” because the other irapediments lie within the 
attitudes of libi-arians, politicians, and citizens themselves, 
planning, followed by a demonstration project in one branch 
library area, seems to be a feasible beginning. Necessary 
corollaries for success include: 

1, "Revamping" of tradition-oriented administration and 
professional staff and of the traditional administrative struc- 
ture. 



2, RestructiAring of policies and procedures of personnel 
selectior^ professional and non-professional, 

3, Increased emphasis on in-service training, both pro- 
fessional and non-professional. 

4, Changes in library school curricula to tea *h the know- 
ledge, attitudes and skills necessary for this type of service. 

The time has come to scrutinize closely the personalities 
and attitudes of people applying for admission to library school, 
particularly with regard to their cognitive flexibility and 
their capacity to coranrunicate with people ac* human beings. Like- 
wise, libraries should scrutinize closely an> person, professional 
or non-professional, hired for a job which requires any kind of 
public contact, and all those hired, along with all those already' 
employed, should be given in-service training that emphasizes 
interviewing skills, ccirmuriity organization practice, group 
work skills, and plain iramanity and kindness. Dr. Kenneth B, 

Clark (i5) the prominent Black educator, testifies to the in- 
fluence that Arthur Schomberg, a librarian at New York Public 
Library, had on him as a young boy: 

He accepted me as a human being and through this acceptance 
helped me to share his love of, and his excitement in the 
world of books, . . It was there, through Arthur Schom- 
berg, that I first learned about the excitemert inherent in 
the struggle with words and ideas. This is an incalculable 
contribution to the life of another humari being. , , He 
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had no well-publicized program for the youth or the poor. 

He used himself. Instead of using labels and designations, 
such as the disadvantaged, the underprivileged, or the poor, 
he saw and accepted human beings and thereby was able to 
mal.e that contact which is essential for genuine communication 
and understanding, 

^Bernard Berelson, The Li brary ‘ s public (K,Y.i Columbia 
Un i ver E i ty Press, 19^ 9) . 

^Adelaide Weir, S tandards and Objectives of Library Communi - 
catio n. (Research Paper) GSLI3, University of Pittsburgh, 196 B. 

^Public Library Association, Minimum Standa rd s for Public 
Library Systems, I966 (Chicago: American Library Association, 

1967), pp. 9-10. 

^National Book Committee, Neighborh o od Library Centers and 
Services; A Study, , , for the Office of E co nomic Opportun ity , 
*[nTy 71 National Book Committee, I 967 ?), p,3. 

^ The Community School Concept , Proceedings of a Workshop 
in Community^ Education, Iowa City, Institute of Public Affairs, 
University of Iowa, 

^Por an example of a study that brin^rs out this fact as 
well as many other important ones, see Lowell A, Martin, B alti- 
more Reaches Out, Library Service to the Disadvantaged , T^a It i - 
more: Enoch Pratt Free Library, I 967 ) ; in much other library 

literature, also, including the previously mentioned Public 
Library Inquiry, this has been established as an accepted fact, 

"^For a. detailed account of Brooklyn's programs over the 
years, see Eleanor T, Smith, "Public Library Service to the 
Culturally and Economically Deprived," pp, 213-240 in Kate 
Coplan, od,, T he Library Reaches Out , (Dobbs Ferry, N,Y,: 

Oceana, I 965 ). 

8sn;lth, p. 226 . 

^!eredith Bloss, "Take a Giant Step, " Library Journal , 

91:323 (January 15, I 966 ) . 

^*-Mnredith Bloss, "Responding ty Manifest Keeda," Librai~y 
Jourr.al , 89;3252-5f! (September 15, 1964). 
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^'^'National Book Committee , pp, 2-3. 

^%ational Book Committee, pp. 3-^. 

^^ Ibid ., pp. 4-5. 

^^Kenneth B. Clark, ”A Role for the Librarian in the Rele- 
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COMMUNITY STRUCTURE AND ORGANIZATION 



Community development is education, opportunity, and progress. 

It is the spirit of democracy. Community development is the social 
method used by society to help develop the material well-being of 
peoples. It is also used as a means of preserving or developing and 
enhancing democratic processes and principles. 

Programs of community development will not fully succeed if the 
librarians* attention to community problems and interests do not 
alsc contribute to the individual's freedom to thin^ for himself, 
to make his own decisions and to act on them. Library community 
development programs are shaped to contribute to personal dignity, 
personal independence and to a fuller sense of conmunity responsi- 
bility . 

Every individual reflects his community, especially the community 
in which he grew up. What sort of individuals, what sort of people 
in the future, will flow from the library community? \Jill they have 
an adequate image of their own potentiality? Will their leadership 
capacities be fully developed? Will tliey participate actively in 
coniminity life wherever they go? Each Library and especially each 
public service Librarian are responsible in part for each individual 
in the community as well as those who flow out from the »;oninunity. 

Characterist i cs of a good conmunity : 

Community implies more than a geographic area or an aggregate of 
people. A conmunity is not established by artificial political or 
jurisdictional boundaries. A community is a natural sociai unit 
delimited by the behavior patterns of people. In a technologically- 
advanced society, cortwunity is a relative term. A community Is an 
aggregate of people tied together by relatively frequent coitact and 
Interaction. Communities are more interdependent than independent. 

The modern metropolitan area is a constellation of specialized coitwunl- 
tles, a cotununity of communities, a group of people sharing & number 
of conmon interests at;d participating in a common life. 

Several years ago Edward C. Lindeman ( The Coimnjnity . Association 
Press, 1921.) identified the objectives of an ideal corrmunlty, that 
consciousness of kind among sharers of a common life and the degree 
of indentification with it on the part of members. Characteristics 
of a good conmunity serve not only as individual social goals bit 
also, as a group, as the baso-llne for the evaluation of library* 
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service in ctnnniunity development. ln;in T. Sanders ( Making Good 
Cornmunlties Better . University of Kentucky Press, 1953) has 
summarized Lindeman's objectives: 

1, A strong sense of comrruu ity loyalty : Community loyalty might 
be compared to patriotism at the national level or morale in the 
armed forces. Community loyalty i:; usually strong in those communi- 
ties which are democratically organized and operated. It is strong 
in communities in which people know what is going on and why. Com- 
munity loyalty also involves change. People do not fear or resist 
but actually desire change vdien they understand the necessity of 
change. One measure of the comiTunity morale is the extent to which 
the people accept and help direct desirable changes in the community. 

2, Leaders that see the whole community ; A community that has 
leaders who see, understand, and work for the whole community is well 
on the road to being a good community. Recent research and action 
programs have demonstrated that every community has some type or kind 
of leadership, and that every normal individual has Leadership capa- 
bilities under certain conditions. A great many Leaders are special 
interest leaders. They see only one segment of community life, such 
as the school, or the church, or the civic :Lub, but every community, 
must have Leaders who see the whole community, especially the rela- 
tionship of their specialty to other aspects of community life. Leader- 
ship capabilities can be discovered and further developed. What is 
your community doing to develop Leaders who sec the whole community? 

Are librarians givirg everybody a community job in relation to his 
capabilities? Are librarians giving young people places of responsi- 
bility in their own community? 

3, A set of strong institutions and organizations ; Every com- 
munity is made up of basic institutions and the community, is as 
strong or is as weak as these institutions. They must be Interlocked 
or intermeshed so that all of them support a cormon set of basic 
values. Tf, for example, we make the unfortunate mistake of suggesting 
that certain laws need not be obeyed, then all governmental fut :tion- 
ing in our community, state, and nation is weakened. The underlying 
values become less Important, and in the functioning of other Instltu- 
tions--the family is weaker, the church is weaker, the school is weaker. 

4, A developing and stable economy : A stable and developing 

ecor'^my is basic in building a good coT3ir*unity. Sound conmunity life 
must be based on Job opportunities, adequate payrolls, with industry 
diversified enough to cushion the community from the ups and downs 
of the business cycles. These economies niust be Integrated so as to 
produce a higher level of living for all people. 

5 , A collective way of solvln.^ problems : Even good coim, unities 

have problems. Sometimes they appear to have more problems than 
apathetic ones, because they seem to recognize and lace up to mere. 
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However, they have worked out a collective way of tackling problems 
and in this way good communities continue to become better# Community 
organization and community development is a cooperative way of solving 
prob lems , 

Community development refers to programs, whatever their names or 
sponsorship, which stress the citizens* participation in the improve- 
ment of their physical and social environment. The community develop- 
ment approach stresses process rather than content:. Changed attitudes 
of people are more important than the material acliievement of community 
projects. The scope of community development is more inclusive than 
adult education and as a process of improving the common life of the 
comruunity it is necessarily educational. 

Sociologists have long recognized that the communi:y exerts a 
great Influence on the development of human personality* Together 
with the family, it has a dominant influence on the development of 
attitudes, speech patterns, prejudices and points of view. Thi 
individual is essentially a product of the conmunity. The librarian's 
chances of becoming a leader and a guide for community development 
depend upon his continuous intellectual growth and participation with 
others in organized community life. Coninunications and educational 
programs should become the principal medium through which this growth 
and development take place--an instrumentality for bringing about 
improved living in many ways. 

A democratic society depends for its existence upon citizen partici- 
pation. No better way has been found to achieve widespread and enlight- 
ened citizen participation than through involvement in studying com- 
munity problems. It is here that library programing comes alive and 
takes on real meaning and purpose for the individual. 

In order to nourish the development of a struture through which 
the co^imunity is to be changed, people must become discontented with 
existing conditions in their community. This involves the develop- 
ment of an liTiage of potentiality or maturity not only among leaders 
but as widespread as possible among all the people. Librarians must 
develop the image of potentiality in terms of physical resources and 
in terms of the development of each of the major institutional areas. 
However it is the people themselves and their total potentiality which 
must be recruited. It is the responsibility of librarians as conwani- 
ty leaders to help develop this discontent and to Inculcate the develop- 
ment of an image of potentiality and maturity. 

The discontent generate 1 must be focused and channeled into organi- 
zation. The library must undertake the task of studying the particu- 
lar community and of understa^vjlng its problems. It involves planning 
in order to meet unmet needs and to develop potentiality. But it also 
Involves an action program, a program designed step by step to develop 
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the potentialities in the community, as well as hvuoan and natural 
resources* The problems of the community are not insunnountable 
provided librarians have the proper organizational structure, the 
proper procedure, and a fundamental action program through which 
these specific problems can be solved* 

Thx^ organizational structure should involve all the leaders in 
the comnanity. There are leaders in formal positions in the various 
organizations in the coirmunity* However much of the leadership is what 
Is sometimes called the informal t.ype--that is, they do not function 
through foni^al positions of leadership--rather they are sometimes 
called the power behind the scene* These leaders must be identified 
and accepted by the librarian's organizational structure. 

Each of the major subgroups, whether fori'ial or informal, in the 
community, has some people in it who Influence the behavior of others* 
These leaders must be understood and known so as to obtain their 
assistance In the library’' s development program* Sometimes the ex- 
pression Is heard that this community has no leadership* But what Is 
meant is that the available leadership is not acceptable to persons 
making such statements* Librarians must reach out and make contact 
so as to bring all subgroups into the framework of community develop- 
ment * 



The organizational structure must develop goals and methods of 
procedure which are acceptable to the people* The goals of a coordina- 
ting structure can be developv^d out of the actual needs of the community. 
These goals, to be understood^ must provide a strong motivating force for 
people joining together to meet ccrnioon needs and the general methods 
and procedures must be acceptable to the people* Some methods of meeting 
objectives may not be acceptable in a particular community* The methods 
and the general procedures to be acceptable must be worked out from the 
goals of the particular comenunity. These goals must have wide accepta- 
bility, and be widely understood by all th^ people in order to avoid th^^ 
tendency among many communities for the goals to be placed in the back- 
ground* In such instances, the particular action projects become ends 
in themselves* This is an educational Job which xmist be carried on 
continuously in every organized coitmunlty* 

In studying the coitnunity and in interpreting findings, the librarian 
must seek the aid of other Individuals and groups* Advisory coinnlttees 
and study groups can render valuable assistance in gathering information 
about the cownunity, and In helping to interpret it for program develop- 
ment* The librarian also utilizes commjnity study as an educational and 
comnunlcations process. Such a teaching method provides opportunities 
for individual S2lf-lmprovement, and arouses citizen interest in social 
action and Improved community living. 
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The change-agent, eg, the librarian, seeks to identify and use 
coniDunity Interests and problems for the growth and development of 
people in the community. Interests and problems become the motiva- 
tions essential to the assembling of the who^ s which upon involve- 
ment begin to interact with the wha t * s « Such is the formula for 
translating concerns into educational programs. Who needs to know 
what about this problem? A librarian can identify groups (the who's) 
that can use information (the what*s) for a comaunity-oriented library 
service program. Consequently community development involves social 
processes such as the following: 

1, Community identity : As people become more conscious of their 

own community, they become more closely identified with the community 
area in which they live and function. They understand how their com- 
munity differs from others, and also realize how similar their conmuni- 
ty is to others. 

2, Meeting unmet needs or solving problems : Organized communities 

appear to have more problems than unorganized ones, because organized 
communities simply recognize more of their problems. The determination 
of community needs by the people themselves and the recognition of these 
problems is the first step in the process. These will be recognized as 
common problems and collective action is required to solve them. 

3, Fuller social participation ; People cannot develop their talents, 
personalities and resources, unless they participate in groups. The ;^o- 
ordinating structure especially, provides the opportunity to expand 
social participation. The structure may be used to promote participation 
in existing organizations and progicons or it may be used to create new 
organizational structures. One expression of this process is the fact 
that people who actively participate in a number of organizations are 
much more likely to request the services of floating librarians than 
th<^se with a lower l^^el of participation. 

4, Obtaining social control ; In the main, individuals and specific 
groups conform to comnunlty standards, ideals, and goals. It is logical 
to assume that a large proportion of the people will support a coordi- 
nating structure if it is their program and if it is meeting their needs 
and solving their problems. Effective social control, therefore, in- 
volves the development of a high degree of comiunity loyalty or coimunl- 
ty espri t de corps . 

3- Coordinating groups and activities : In almost any corriunlty 

severa^ organizations attemp to carry out the same or very similar types 
of programs. There is a continuous need for unifying efforts: it saves 
time, money, and leadership resources. All the organizations in the 
community which are involved in promoting any program might pool their 
efforts and serve tiie comnunity much better. Many types of ccmmunity 
problems cannot be solved by even a whole cormunity working alone. Some 
problems require the combined efforts of two or more conmunitles a* well 
as working with outside organizations and agencies. 
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6 , Developing community leaders ; If a community is to act> 
it must have leadership. Leadership by definition develops only 
through group situations. There is no such thing as leadership out- 
side of a group context. Every community has some type of leader- 
ship and every normal individual has leadership capacity under cer- 
tain conditions. Every community, if it is to develop and make prog- 
ress, must have leaders who see the whole community. Leadership 
capabilities can be discovered and further developed by giving adults 
in a community a job in relation to their capabilities, and by giving 
young people places of responsibility in their own community. 

Community development is a major method through which individuals, 
groups and agencies may work for the improvement of community life and 
the coordination of their own frequently disparate efforts. Community 
development is an appropriate starting point for any study of a libra- 
ry and its services. The aim of any library agency is service to its 
constituents . 

Constituent needs are met by libraries through activities and 
service functions. Services help the patron relate knowledge to his 
environment. Material collections are built to support such services. 
The activities of cataloging and library organization are carried out 
to facilitate a service program. Buildings and equipment provide the 
necessary physical access. 

'*A service insitution, such as the library must be closely re- 
lated to its constituency, to the predominant interest of local peo- 
ple, to their beliefs and aspirations, and to their problems. The 
library must know of, and work with, the organized groups and esta- 
blished institutions which the people maintain. It must study other 
sources of Information and ideas and avoid unnecessary duplication of 
existing facilities while supplementing and filling gaps in the avail- 
able Intellectual resources," ( Public Library Service ALA. 1956 p. 25). 

Each connunity has many agencies and institutions organized to 
achieve social purposes or to give opportunity for expression of varied 
interests. Some of these agencies are of such fundamental Importance 
that society gives them legal status and sanction. The library is an 
example of such an agency which since 1850 in American society has 
moved from a purely Voluntary, associational type into full legal sta- 
tus and support. 

Library agencies and their services constitute the most natural 
and functional coordinating structure In the coninunity. No other 
agency has as broad a mandate from the people nor an Influence more 
fundamental than library service. The recognized elements of a co- 
ordination structure constitute the essential foundation of librarian- 
ship regardless of type of library within which it is practiced. 

'Whether the method employed is an agency council, a community 
council or a fully functioning library service there are a number 
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of principles which must be employed in order to assure the success 
of any program: (1) careful study of the concnunity, (2) carefil 

planning of program activities in relation to resources both as to 
materials and leadership; (3) dynamic and aggressive execution of the 
plan of action with as wide participation as possible; (4) careful 
evaluation of each activity undertaken--why did this succeed or 
why was that program not a success? and, finally, (5) full use of 
professionally trained persons^ 

Considering these functions, one might ask whether all of them 
are not the responsibility of library service but especially of the 
public library as the coordinating structure for the coirwiunity? 

This is an important question, but it does not eliminate other con- 
siderations and other areas of concern which have to be considered. 

If the library meets its responsibility as a coordinating structure, 
no interest group, nor power structure will be unduly influential 
in the community. The general functions and responsibilities of a 
coordinating structure (i.e. library service) can be listed as fol- 
lows; 

1. Continuous study of community interests and problems. 

2. Survey of existing programs and resources and main- 
tenance of resource files. 

3. Make this information readily available by dissemi- 
nating information about thtse programs, resources, 
needs and interests of people. 

4. Kelp improve the existing programs of community agencies, 

5. Secure out-of-communlty resources that are needed to un- 
derstand and meet coirmunlty needs and Interests. 

6. Help plan community-wide programs which will nv.ke It 
difficult for people to avoid thinking about solutions 
to their problems. 

The library enjoys a unique place In the institutional struc- 
ture of any coimunity. As an agency of the people it Is non-poll- 
tlcal, upholds no particular Interest and subscribes to complete 
freedom of coirmunlcation and education. Consequently, library ser- 
vice can the more readily work with both the power structure and the 
community for a better democratic way of life for all. 

An interest in government is usually not lack5ng among the 
people ot a community. What is lacking all too often Is the know- 
ledge of Juat how Individuals can make their thinking known about 
governmental affairs and contribute to the shaping of community po- 
licy. Here Is where agency communication and education can make a 
valuable contribution. Timely communication programs may b;ring 
individuals together for discussion sessions with goverrment offi- 
cials and leaders in the community. Comnunlcatlons and educational 
programs can then function for the Improvement of the democratic 
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process. In addition to bringing the ’’feeling of participation” to 
a great many individuals who previously did not know how to parti- 
cipate, there will develop among the participants higher levels of 
enlightenment and skill. Better understanding can be gained of the 
many processes for democratic government. More participation, and 
more enlightened participation will result. 

In studying functional operations of the community, the agency 
educator is concerned with ways and means by which his program can 
bring about improvement in community services. Although crucial 
problems may not be found in any particular service, citizen study 
and evaluation can determine areas where services need strengthening, 
extending, or streamlining. 

Men who have exploited the natural and industrial resources of 
the community and who have mustered the people into productive work 
life usually tend to dominate the economic life and political life 
of the commi’nity. These men constitute the power structure, and 
tend to exert a pervasive influence over the entire community, (Floyd 
G, Hunter, Community Power Structure; A Study of Decision Makers . 

N,C, University Press, 1953), The tendency of the power structure 
is to centralize control in the following ways; 

1, keep the formal associations talking about goals and 
objectives and involved with welfare and civic pro- 
jects peripheral to fundamental problems, 

2, ensure that fundamental problems are not discussed wide- 
ly in mass media or in organizational meetings, 

3, Isolate (ignore) the professional worker from the small 
group in the upper reaches of power; he himself all too 
effectively. Isolates him3elf from average citizen. 

4, keep the underlying population, not normally members of 
formal organizations from having effective channels in 
order to voice their demands. 

It should not be concluded that the relationship of the ’’power 
structure” is one of overt denuination. It is usually covert and 
devious. It does not operate with the formality ai*d structure of 
a dictatorship and without the power structure our standard of li- 
ving would be so much the poorer. However, the tendency towards 
structure tends to increase in the absence of community endeavor. 

The fundamental question about the power structure is; How can so* 
clal policy be determined so that it takes into account the interests 
of the largest number of people? And the answer is; Involve com- 
munity organization in the process. 
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Community Oi.'^anlzatlons ; 

Of particular significance to the coimunity are various asso- 
ciations which wield substantial Influence on the affairs of the 
community. The agency educator must identify and work with these 
organizations and groups where^ though such organizations are nume- 
rous^ they do not reach all segaents of the population. Various 
studies have indicated that only slightly more than half the adult 
population are actively associated with any type of organization. 
There are in general three types of community organizations: 

1, Community Institutions include schools, churches, social 
welfare agencies, business and the like — which per- 
form well-defined functions recognized as necessary and 
desirable by the coimiunity. Community Institutions, be- 
cause of their fixed areas of responsibility, bureau- 
cratic organization, and established patterns of oper- 
ation, make slow adjustments to changing conditions. 

They often accept new areas of responsibility only when 
forced to by public demand. Community institutions are 
focal points around which organizations known as satel- 
lite groups are formed, e, g. PTA, ''Friends Groups'*. 

2, Formal associations include the multiplicity of clubs, 
lodges, church societies, fraternities and professional 
associritions. The formal associational structure of 
the cotrmunity overlaps and interacts with the institu- 
tional structure as well es with the informal groups. 
Consequently, the associations can be used to involve 
institutions and informal groups in the processes of 
adult education and coOTQunity action. Formal associa- 
tions are themselves engaged in adult education. They 
usually have sufficient structure as well as flexibility 
to meet change and new needs, if their purposes are 
broad enough to permit active coitmitment to community 
action. Leaders who can marshall the resources of groups 
which involve a significant segment of the population of 
the conmunity are readily identified by the power struc- 
ture and the population as a whole, 

3, Informal g r oups include the complex, unstable and infin- 
itely varying patterns of social interaction which under- 
lie the formal organizational structure of the community. 
These activist groups or "talking chains", because of 
their lack of well-defined structure, are difficult to 
involve in organized conmunity activities. They are 
sometimes moved to action by the student confrontations 
of activists groups, 

A substantial segment o£ the populations remains to be reached 
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through means other than organized groups. One approach is to iden- 
tify and work through informal groups. Infoniial groups are riore 
difficult to idertify. They are spontaneously formed and seldom 
have established relations with institutional programs. The float- 
ing librarian may find that his best approach for reaching c. 1 in- 
volving these informal groups is to identify their leaders, try 
and get them interested, and capitalize on their influence in in- 
volving the group as a whole. 

A community adhesive function is performed when associatons 
help institutions and communities to adjust to each other. Insti- 
tutions use their systems of satellite clubs to supplement, aug- 
ment, and support their programs. Satellites operate as ^'pseudo- 
primary groups*' to "humanize" the institutions in the eyes of the 
community as a whole. Churches and many economic organizations 
surround themselves with associations which help to dissolve 
antagonisms felt by the community. 

Associations operate as communications links in the chain of 
authority between top community leadership and the community at 
large. Cultural, religious and veterans organizations appear to 
be involved only slightly in this process while civic clubs, busi- 
ness ana professional groups are heavily involved in the chain of 
communication. There are other chains of contnunicatlon, however, 
which have great potential significance for the floating librarian. 
When an institution co-sponsors an activity with an association it 
uses the association's link to its membership. 

The increased use of such associational networks is a very 
effective means of establishing two-way communication with signi- 
ficant segments of the community and of increasing the range of 
comnunity participation. However, it must be kept in mind that 
associational networks are more likely to be effective in reaching 
larger segments of the population in urban than in rural areas and 
in smaller rather than larger urban comnunities. Therefore the 
neighborhood becomes a more viable locus of endeavor. 

In any community there is likely to be a segment of the pop- 
ulation not reached by any formal association or institution. 

Talking chains must be started so that it is difficult for people 
to avoid thinking about fundamental issues and, hopefully, begin 
to participate in information-gathering and educational experiences 
associated with those fundamental issues. The methods, content, 
and organization of programs used are limited by patterns of local 
organization and resources, both physical and human. 

The community coordinating structure (i.e. library service) 
should seek to support and strengthen the existing organizations in 
the comunity. At no time must there develop a feeling of competition 
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bet^reen it and any special interest group in the community. In fact, 
one of the major purposes is co develop participation in special in- 
terest groups and to develop effective leader^ not only for its own 
organization but in all other organizations in the community. Each 
individual citizen should be studied carefully in order to under- 
stand his or her potentiality for leadership. Many people cannot 
perform effectively in one leadership position but who can do so 
'4uite effectively In some other leadership role. It is the floating 
librarians responsibility to seek out, to train, to develop leader- 
ship capacities to the fullest degree poss ,ble in every individual 
in the community. The community will become stronger, the country 
more progressive, and the state will be more dynamic. 

Cor.imunity-wide organization provides one sure way in which peo- 
ple can come together to think, plan, and act together. It provides 
a total community approach to community-wide problems. It Involves 
the individual members of the coimunity in surveying community needs 
and in creating community support as a prelude to community action. 

In this role, it is one of democracy’s surest safeguards. It oper- 
ates against the small, well organized group that, convlced of the 
righteousness of its own cause, presumes to speak for all citizens. 

It provides opportunities for the most humble citizen to be a par- 
ticipant ir making things happen in accordance with his own needs 
and wishes. 

Coimunity organization can be defined as something people do 
when they try to balance their community needs with their comnunity 
resources* The people who come together for this purpose are those 
who live in a given jrea--block, neighborhood, comnunity, or metro- 
politan area--and have some sense of ’’belonging” to that area. In 
return for the effort organization requires, the individuals con- 
cerned hope to create for themselves and their neighbors a better 
corrmunity in which to earn a living and raise a family. 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 



Of the two principal functions of the social library, (recre- 
ation and education), the first is relatively easy to perform. Pro- 
viding people with satisfying reading for their leisure hours in- 
volves no great difficulty for the experienced librarian. It is, 
ho^vever, more difficult to serve social and educational needs es- 
pecially when these are controversial and do not fit the neat cate- 
gories of intellectual freedom which is so fashionable today. Men 
and women scatter here and there; the librarian has trouble reaching 
them, especially when their concerns are marked by the strident de- 
mands of the advocate. Each adult moves forward not only chronolo- 
gically, but from role to role as he leaves childhood and becomes 
a worker, an adult member of a family and a voting citizen. 

Community floating librarians have found the community study 
method invaluable not only in motivating community action but also 
in channelling the exuberance of activists into productive enter- 
prises, The floating librarian values the role of the activist as 
an essential and necessary ingredient in the healthy life of any 
community. While he may upon occasion be an irritant to the majority 
of moderate citizens, yet without the activist the community would 
not be as desireable place to live. 

The activist becomes involved in whatever role that can be 
counted upon to irritate the public’s fancy. His majoi method is 
iconoclasm and his patron saint is that of Thersites of Grecian 
lore. Whatever proposal iz made even in his own group, the activist 
is vociferous in denouncing it and champions a diametrically opposing 
position which is of course a minority position. But as discussion, 
or rather argument proceeds, negotiation may occur and out of the 
bargaining grows a new proposal. 

Often the new proposal, as it begins to shape up appears to be 
a concession to radicalism. But as one begins to examine it more 
closely one finds that the substance of the proposal remains in the 
comp of th^ moderates while the dramatic externals are designed to 
palliate the wishes of the activist’s more radical constituents. 

Thus the activist and the moderate complement one another, but it 
takes the moderate to follow through and implement the dramatic and 
intu-.cive insights of the activist. 

The librarian of today must know how adult needs for know- 
ledge are revealed. He will not find all of the adults gathered 
at given times into neat groups. He cannot talk with each indivi- 
dual in the library - too taany never use the library. Indeed only 
a percentage of them ever attend the meetings of clubs and organ- 
izations* The librarian must look at his conmunity in order to 
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identify the variety of teachable moments which make the timing of 
informational and educational efforts productive* *^^hen the body 
is ripe, and society requires, and the self is ready to achieve 
certain task, the teachable moment has come. Efforts at teaching 
which would have been largely wasted if they had come earlier, give 
gratifying results when they come at the teachable moment , when the 
task should be learned." (Robert Havighurst. Human Development 
and Education . Longmans Green, 1953). 

To arrive at anything like a representative list of teachable 
moments in any community may be a physical impossibility. Surely 
it will be a continuing and continuous process for the floating li- 
brarian. A start must be made somewhere. The librarian, staff, 
trustees and citizens can begin to study the coimunity, identify and 
describe probable areas of community concern. Every citizen in the 
community ij aware of certain inadequacies in his communal life. 

The community study attempts to discover these needs of the commu- 
nity. Usually awareness of a problem stimulates some action on the 
part of some group or individual in the community. 

The community study, the interviews, and the sampling survey 
are examples of means by which problems can be delineated and ob- 
jectively desc"" 5ed. Once the areas of community concern are evi- 
dent, the basxc formula for identifying the educational needs can 
be asked: who needs to know what about this? If anyone needs to 

know anything, the librarian has an educational responsibility to 
meet it. Once the most pressing needs have been selected, the li- 
brarian, staff, trustees, and citizens can begin to explore the 
implications of the need and the existence, or perhaps lack of re- 
sources to meet that need. When the educational need is revealed, 
the teachable moment has come and individuals or groups can be mo- 
tivated to learn; programs can be developed and local resources 
utilized. 

Back in the mid 19th centrury when the social library was es- 
tablished, hopes ran high for it as a "the people's university." 

At best, the library has served the reading needs of that small 
proportion of the population which seeks it out. Despite any my- 
thical expectations to the contrary, the library must succeed in 
becoming a library for the total educative community. As a result 
of the I ibrary-Conmunlty Project, librarians have learned how to 
participate in community life, and a manual is available for those 
librarians who wish to undertake community education ( Studying the 
Community . AW. 1960). However, the motivation to do so has not 
until recently been supplied by younger members of the library 
profession who are In the process of explicating the role of the 
floating librarian. 

The floating librarian is essentially a cormunlty librarian 
who has captured some c£ the enthusiasm and dynamic involvement 
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which has been demonstrated so effectively and for so many years 
by the Agricultural Extension agents • In applying their methcds 
to the urban situation, the floating librarian is helping the libra- 
ry realize some of the hopes for it (now more than a century oldl) 
as a focal point for the people^ s university and a learning labora- 
tory for the entire community. The concept of a solitary individual 
with a book does not necessarily fit the flexibiblity of contemporary 
citizenship. Education is no longer a terminal activity; community 
life is becoming educationally saturated. All life Influences can 
be educational and to make them Increasingly effective the floating 
librarian has found that many educational forces in the community 
must be marshalled simultaneously. 

Community study helps to strengthen the library as a learning la- 
boratory for the community and in developing a wide variety of ac- 
tivities and experiences for citizens which are as important as the 
utill^'atlon of subject uiaterials. Becoming involved in community 
study increases the desire of librarians to learn more about educa- 
tional methods and techniques which can be applied in meeting, a 
variety of Interests. In the process the library remains no longer 
just an agency but becomes a method for aiding people to learn con- 
tinuously and emerges as a group of services centered around a collec- 
tion of materials. 

The library has so often been called a multipurpose agency that 
one may well wonder whether this may be its essential weakness. Com- 
munity study with its complexity in terms of patrons, resources and 
objectives has forced an awareness on liorarians of the complexity 
of the problems. Needs for self-education are extremely hetereo- 
genous. Vstied approaches and educational techniques are needed. 
Great diversity may be challenging but it is nevertheless confusing. 
Freedom itself is bewildering and frustrating. An explicit social 
objective together with concrete objectives may help to heal the un- 
certainties of those librarians who inadvertently may have placed 
their reliance on a linear, not a dynamic model of coimnunlcatlon. 

In addition to the traditional Informational and educational 
services expected from libraries, other responsibilities are added 
by community study. By involving an increasingly wider range of 
adults in community study, the librarian is determining subject 
areas in which the library and other coirmunity agencies can prepare 
’’units" of program development for "curricular’’ study. The imme- 
diawe progran; planning of agencies, organizations and groups shift 
in accordance with the progressive, cooperative identification of 
community problems and Interests. The librarian becomes an active 
educator applying professional insight to coimiunity problems out 
where it is needed most - beyond the library walls. (Patrick R, 
Penlend , "Helping the Public Librarian to Work as an Adult Educator." 
Adult Leade r ship. April, 1961). 
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If uncertainties exist in the minds of a few Librarians, com- 
munity development and its educational method will help them create 
an educative environment and meet their responsibility for activity 
promoting the liberal self-education of all adults. In so doing, 
the social objectives of the library can become more explicit. It 
is obvious that the task of providing resources and creating educa- 
tional situations for all adultt^ is a task beyond the ability of 
any single agency or institution. The basic educational problem is 
one of helping people see that a broadening of comnunity involvement 
is more important than an increased educative load for any one 
agency. To the extent that librarains grow in their commitment to 
life-long and life -wide self-education of themselves, the library 
will begin to emerge as a comunity learning center in educational 
methods and techniques which can be applied in meeting a variety of 
interests. The library is no longer just an agency; it has become 
a method for aiding people to learn continuously. 

With community study, librarians begin to accept the necessity 
for utilizing in program development not only the resources of the 
community but the experiences of various members in the community. 
People who do not readily take to *'adult education” may respond 
better to indigenous community development projects. A community 
related library can promote an improved community -wide background. 
People learn better and faster when the knowledge sought is close- 
ly related to everyday activities in the community. This is evi- 
dent in the fact that the programming of television networks is 
beginning to have almost almost as potent an influence on the ci- 
tizen as his actual ccmitiunity background. 

Proof of the effectiveness of coimm-nity study is in the changes, 
real and intangible, which can take place in the library staff and 
staff development an important consideration of the floating li- 
brarian. To some extent, libraiians become self-conscious, looking 
at themselves critically and objectively. They begin to consider 
the conraunity more broadly and factually, daveloping a sense of in- 
volvement in and responsibility for the conn^unity’s problems and 
needs. Recognizing their liberal adult education responsibility to 
the corrmunity, librarians also begin the slow process of making it 
difficult for the majority of people to avoid thinking about the 
issues in the cormunity and in the world at large. By so doing, 
the floating li’ rarain may enrich and embody in human terms for 
all people the myth of intellectual freedom which is now in many 
instances only championed for the few who make noises. 

An immediate learning which the comnunity librarian finds 
invaluiible is discussion group training. Experience in discussion 
groups will not only improve individual reader guidance, but it 
will give librarians confidence to sit down in groups and explore 
community problems. Of course, librarians have long recognized 
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the importance of identifying an individual's reason for seeking 
information. But with discussion group experience they begin 
to understand how group goals are developed and adopted by the en- 
tire group, not a strident advocating minority. In such a way the 
group democratically starts inhere its membei’s are, not where the 
advocate or the librarian previously may have thought they should 
be. With community study, librarians also leam that thinking and 
discussion should lead to r. desire to do something about the situ- 
ation discussed and to formulate a plan for action. 

In searching for a rationalization why such a study might be 
undertaken, librarians are led tc the point where community involve- 
ment must be justified in terms of their social objectives. The 
challenges are so stimulating and so much is involved that it is 
unnecessary to accept a community development approach merely be- 
cause it has proved successful elsewhere. The first steps may seem 
disturbing and traumatic. What is an objective? Is there a rela- 
tionship between an objective and a method? What is it? These and 
many other questions challenge librarians and trustees to think, 
write out a statement of social objectives and determine methods 
and policies through which the library staff and citizens' group 
can help implement these objectives. 

Once librarians have taken a thoughtful look at themselves In 
the light of social objectives, they find that they need the com- 
munity almost more than the community needs them, Comunlty re- 
sources Increase in value as aids in finding a solution for problems. 
Comnunlty enterprise becomes an experience furnished with such edu- 
cational elements as motivation, problems in a life situation, group 
thirking and other socializing procedures and the actual trying out 
of proposed solutions followed by evaluation. The worth of their 
learning has bee*i checked against an increasing ability and skill 
in meeting individual and community problems. 

The Limedlacy of the challenge makes some thinking imperative 
by the library trustees and staff. Before they can ask citizens 
to help them, librarians have to know for what reasons and between 
what guidelines the study is to be done. Librarians and trustees, 
especially those in smaller libi'aries, find it a revelation to have 
to think in terms of delegating authority to citizens groups who 
are invited to participate before they demand it. The purpose of 
having a citizens* conmittee is defeated if every move of the com- 
mittee must, in effect, be "authorized* by the librarians or board 
of trustees. 

The total coitmunity is also in need of orientation. Even- 
tually and by degrees it should be involved in the total educa- 
tional process which is oonv.iunity development. The librarian 
attempts to meet this need by newspaper publicity, talks before 
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groups, and displays and programs in or out of the library* The 
citiiiens’ coiranittee members, being themselves community leaders, 
can do much wcrd-of-mouth publicity* Besides the publicity, loany 
citizens must be directly involved in doing various phases of the 
study. 

This involvement of people in activities associate^' with the 
library is educational by intent. It is not done simply to over- 
come the limitations of ta^t support. Such citizen involvement helps 
to keep the library closer to all the people. Citizens accept change 
more readily when they themselves have determined the need for it. 

The community development approach to information utilization and 
educational programing instead of being a mere concession to demo- 
cracy is based on sound communication principles and includes the 
cybernetic and system*: models of coninunication. Citizens are arti- 
culate concerning their awareness of community needs and problems* 

In addition, they have time to play an increasingly important role 
in determining study methods best suited to the community. Mem- 
bers of the community study committes. exert leadership in the inter- 
pretation of the study findings and in the development of library 
service programs. Their recommendations are such that the door is 
opened to other agencies and organizations but especially the peo- 
ple to participate. 

The librarian and the staff seek to relate the facts learned 
abo'it the community to the kind of library service already avail- 
able. They mearure the job now being done against the needs dis- 
covered and plan service to citizens and the community around this 
combination of information. Not only are the service programs 
changed but the library's loaterials collection becomes user-oriented 
and access is provided to extensive local resources. Purchases are 
made in order to make it more adaptable to local conditions in degree 
of literacy, mentality and culture Oi. ctie people. In addition, the 
services of che library are strenthened by a knowledge and use of 
many additional resources throughout the community. 

Based upon study findings, the staff develops a confidence 
to take a courageous and imaginative approach. Vith limited staff 
and funds, the library may have to set priorities. Its public re- 
lations program can begin to move in the direction of making educa- 
tional pursuits attractive. The image of the library it keeps be- 
fore the public is one of a pWee where all people can educate them- 
selves continuously. Since it is an educational institution, not 
merely a book and information dispensing station, the library be- 
comes concerned about issues in addition to mere publicity for the 
agency. Adults have been asked not only to help identify desirable 
avenues for social change but also invited to help the library plan 
its services in that direction. The library staff and trustees do 
not feel that they stand alone In developing educational services 
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to meet needs. They can call on members of the former Citizen's 
Coi'Diiittee and many other volunteers. 

Some point of reference may prove helpful to librarians who 
have not previously considered library and community study as a 
method for developing more effective community service programs. 

The following questions point up initial considerations in getting 
the community study undervay: How will the facts be gathered and 

organized ^.o reveal community trends? Who will identify resources 
and organize, information about them for use? Who will interpret 
the facts in order to identify the educational needs? Who will be 
invited to develop program goals, methods and techniques to be used 
in satisfying the educational needs? Who will establish the goals, 
methods and techniques of evaluation? 

Setting goals and establishing guidelines has been found to be 
an essential step in keeping the study within manageable proportions 
and moving productively. The over-all guidelines will raise ques- 
tions, the answers to which will help the library promote continuing 
adult self-education. These questions are not of a specific, fac- 
tual nature. Answers to them rest in factual information, but for 
the most part, they go beyond the more obvious aspects of a locality. 
The answers will be found as a result of the process of gathering, 
organizing, evaluating and interpreting the data. 

The process of finding answers to questions such as there is 
educative both to individuals and the community as people become 
involved in self-study and in interpreting findings. The process 
of working together to identify problems, needs and resources com- 
mon to the community, to create the machinery and organization which 
is a step toward realizing the objectives of a conmunity study! re- 
cognizing potentialities latcat in community resources, and discov- 
ering ways to realize these potentialities. In the process the 
library establishes Itself as a leader in the community. 

An outline for conmunity study can help librarians and adult 
educators in carrying out their responsibilities for educational 
and coimunications program planning. A carefully planned outline 
suggests the kinds of informar-ion and data about the community 
which will be needed by the librarian and his staff. Librarians 
may consult the appendices to Eleanor Phinney's Five Case Studies 
(A.L.A., 1956) for details of an outline relevant to the library- 
coirmunity study. Of course, neither the content of any outline 
not the list of suggested sources of information can be considered 
complete or adequate for all situations. In fact, portions of the 
general outline may not be applicable, or be of negligible impor- 
tance. Variations between conmunities require that the general 
outline include a variety of information so that applications can 
be made of appropriate parts. 
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"No matter how well one is acquainted with the community in 
which he lives, a fresh and searching look, a reshuffling of the 
available facts, will bring new insights. The process of looking 
at the community may be regarded as taking stock, an attempt to 
map the present position before deciding on new destinations. Cotti- 
prehenslve and specific knowledge of the characteristics of the peo- 
ple making up the community, the circumstances under which they 
live, and the extent and kinds of change that are taking place will 
help in estimating their capabilities and their interests; it will 
provide clues as to both the nature and the underlying causes of 
their problems, and those of the community at large." Eleanor Phln- 
ncy. Library. Adult Education in Action , (AlA, 1956), p. 149. 

The major elements of the project include a study of the libra- 
ry, a study of the community and the development of service programs 
based on the findings of the study. Studies are made of the llbrairy 
and the community to determine what kind of job is being done in re- 
lation to the educational goals of the library. The study involves 
the library staff, the trustees and a citizens committee in addition 
to many volunteers. Until the appearance of the community study 
method, librarians have not involved volunteers in the library's 
informational and educational enterprise, nor like Saul A1 Insky 
have encouraged them to bridge the gap between the moderate radical 
of former years and the revolutionary radical of the present gener- 
ation. 

To determine what ei’ucational services the community lacks, as 
well as what resources are available, the ccminunity resources (edu- 
cational, informational, recreational) will have to be located by 
tV.e library and the citizens committee. Many formal adult education 
courses, and informal educational opportunities may already be avail- 
able. A variety of materials, resources and methods are used by 
organizations in programming. Many organizational needs may emerge 
in the process as the library becomes the conmunity's coordinating 
structure, such as that for better utilization of all conmunlcy re- 
sources for program planning. A resource file may be needed, which 
will provide an index to the human, printed and audio-visual re- 
sources available in the county. 

The kitd of resources sought are; human consultants (about 
programs, unCiCt needs, further resources, advisory help on library 
adult education problems), speakers, panel members, role-players, 
script and publicity writers, etc.; printed materials, books, pam- 
phlets, ivanuals, newspapers, reading lists, discussion guides, etc.; 
audio - visual materials, films, slides, film-strips, spoken and mu- 
sical recordings. Related to resources is the important objective 
of locating groups which are organized around special interests or 
coniDon purposes, or particular goals that fall within the educational 
function of the library. The important factors to find out about 
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any agency or organization as a resource are: purpose of the 

group; the main activities it sponsors; the outstanding members, 
leaders and others who have special skills and knowledges. 

The functional operations of any communitv point out factors 
which influence conimunications and educational program design. The 
people of a cornmunity are usually interested in the extent and effi- 
ciency of essential cornmunity services. Local government is of in- 
terest to everyone. It speaks for and affects the entire community. 
It relates to the health, education, and welfare of all citizens. 
During recent years its activites in these areas have rnarkedly in- 
creased. The floating librarian should continuously study local 
government in order that his communications and his programs may 
deal with timely activities. This will bring increased knowledge 
of government to the people, and prepare them to participate more 
fully in the solutions to conmunity problems. 

The economic structure determines the level of community living, 
the breadth and depth of community activities. It provides the 
means by which people meet their basic needs for food, clothing, and 
shelter and determines the extent to which they can go beyond that 
point. The economic structure of a community often produces ir.ti 
problems than any other segment of community life. Recent rcL A\ 
has shown that the dominant forces In the power structure of a coi.- 
munity are clearly centered within its economic structure. Inc 
floating librarian's job is to identify and understand the prnblciyii 
that exist within the economic structure of his community, and to 
deal with these problems through the machinery of communicatiovi and 
education. An atmosphere should be created in which such prob loins 
can be faced realistically and worked out democratically by co onu- 
nity groups. 

Population data helps to predict future trends. The nur;or 
and kinds of people In a community influence social living. Iro- 
grams of various social agencies in the community are affected by 
changes in population, size and characteristics. The age and sc 
of the population may greatly affect the community's organ! :od 1 > 

The number and kind of people in a coinnunity influence social 1 '■ in , 
In general, the degree of concentration of people in a given ai , 
the greater the degree of specialization. A prevailing high dc ;ec 
of ‘^ueclallzation will influence program design, while comp^r.^t vc 
isolation makes participation and involvement in the progra; r • e 
difficult to ac’iieve. 

Population educational level influences conmunity wedfai , par- 
ticularly in Its civic, social, and vocational aspects. Pirt t! 
pation in coimutiity affairs is usually correlated with level c 
native ability; and the higher the level of education, the tn r 
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the extent of participation, Th «2 nature and structure of commu- 
nity organizations as well as the patterns of affiliation are also 
strongly influenced by Levels of education. Uneducated, unskilled 
persons live differently (in many respects) from more highly edu- 
cated industrial technicians and professional persons. Widespread 
discrepancies of this type tend to produce major areas of commu- 
nity tensions. 

Communities are characterized by the things in which people are 
interested, the situations, qualities or conditions they value. Such 
community values may be hard to identify. But they are important 
to the floating librarian who is trying to work professionally with 
the community in any type of informational, educational or action 
program. Communications and educational programs are doomed when 
they simply to not fit into the dominant value patterns in the com- 
munity. The librarian must identify basic values in the coiririunity 
and build his programs in terms of them. 

The values of the people living in the comiiunity are made evi- 
dent by organizing the study data to show trends, X.iese trends 
indicate interests or concerns. Interests grow out of the work and 
recreational life of the people are quite often evident in 
mass media programing. The importance of this kind of comrivnlty 
analysis has been indicated by Lester Asheim, "For the kinds of 
problems which the library la best fitted to study, two major ap- 
proaches are probably most useful: Content analysis and audience 

research," ("Research in Mass Comrjunication and Adult Reading," 
Library Trends , October, 1957,). 

Conrounity concerns or problems, on the other hand, grow cut 
of factors causing change especially in the distribution of econo- 
mic and political power. For example, the power structure inay be 
a limiting factor or demonstrate inability to diversify the means 
of livelihood in the coimiunity , Tensions may also develop as the 
population increases or changes in its composition. It may become 
increasingly difficult to relate the potential or actual contri- 
bution of one population segment ^o others. Such a condition fa- 
vors the emergence of vociferous special interest groups and the 
concomitant organization formed to advocate special Interests. 

A trend in the conmunity is evident when no Institution or ac- 
tivity exists to recognize inadequacies, change and tension, and to 
guide the corrmunity In its reaction to them. Existing institutions 
or activities may be inadequate to meet such a situation. They may 
be overlapping in their efforts, or are not coordinating their 
efforts--a problem which viable comnunity library service can over- 
come, There may alsc be groups with common characteristics who do 
not participate in comnunity life, or who do not benefit from com- 
munity activities by their own choice, by cotmunlty action, or be- 
cause of cor.munlty attitudes. 
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An evaluation of the likelihood that a trend actually exists may 
be indicated by two criteria • The first is the authority of the 
source--e .g. , census figure against opinion; record of a professional 
agency as against a record of a membership organization. The second 
is the frequency with which it appears in the data--e.g., need for 
better group relations as shcrt^Ti in geographical segregation, social 
discrimination, variations in income levels between groups; need for 
coordination of community efforts as shown by overlapping agency 
services, competitive organizational efforts, and lack of adequate 
communication among groups. 

At this point, it may be useful to introduce some of the infor- 
mation commonly sought in a conriMnity study and some of the methods 
of securing that information. These two listings in no way sum- 
marize the valuable guidelines in S tudying the Community which should 
be studied in its entirety by evary cOTiimunity and floating librarian. 
However, the listings do provide an overview of the methods of con- 
ducting a community study whether for data compilation, or as an 
educational method fox "teaching^' citizens to work together for a 
productive and enriched community life* 

Possible Areas of Comrunity Data : 

I, The nature of the community: 

A. Geography - ecology - distribution of population. 

Histor>’ and background of the conmunity. 

B. Population: 

Age and sex. 

National and racial backgrounds. 

Educational level . 

Vocations - occupational dlstr ution. 

Economic levels. 

Organizational and church affiliations. 

Length of residence. 

C. Social and economic factors: 

Growth or decline in population. 

Availability of work and adequate housing. 

Quality and size of schools* 

^oposed changes affecting any of these. 

Church and organizational affiliation. 

II. Educational opportunities available to adults In the community 

(formal and informal) through: 
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Education institutions (school, university, library). 
Voluntary agencies (Y.W., Y.M., Red Cross). 

Church and rceinbership associations. 

Newspapers, magazines, TV and radio. 

Bu:!iness and Industry. 

Cultural activities. 

III. Use of these opportunities- -extent and purpose (who uses them 
and why). 

IV. Resources Available -- (Huinan, printed, audio-visual). 

V. Educational needs and interests of the cotnmunity--served and 
unserved . 

VI. Agencies and organizations in the coiTimunity and in the state 
that can help to meet these needs. 

Possible Methods for Obtaining Data : 

I. Examining and analyzing statistical records (such as: census, 

attendance, registration, circulation, membership, 
etc. ) : 

Counting to answer the question "how many?" (or "how 
often?") . 

Tabulating to answer the question "how many in a ca- 
tegoiry?" (such as: how many m.en are enrolled in fa- 

mily living classes?; how many people over 65 are in 
the employed group?). 

Cross-tabulating to answer the question "how many in 
one category are also represented in another category?" 
(such as: how many people over 6.5 in the employed 

group havef completed 12th grade?). 

Ranking to answer the question "in what order?" 

Spotting on maps to answer the question "where?" 

II, Examining reports and related literature (such as: annual 

reports, surveys, histories, organizations yearbooks, news- 
papers, handbooks, etc.): 

Recording notes in answer to pre ietermined q ' estions 
Oi checklists, 

Surimarizing infuiTiatlon in brief narrative statements. 
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III. Asking questions (of representatives of agencies and organi- 
zations, of users of adult education services, including pa- 
trons of the library I of particularly knowledgeable persons, 
of a sampling of the total population): 

In interviews 



Open end--broad, general questions asked of 
informed persons; answers taken in notes or 
on tape. 

Structures--specific, direct questions; ans- 
wers recorded verbatim, or by checking pre- 
pared lists. 

Group — fairly broad questions asked of groups 
with common characteristics; answers discussed 
by groups, and significant information recor- 
ded in notes. 

By questionnaire (distributed by mail or by hand)--specific 
questions; answers written or checked on a list by respon- 
dents. 
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COMMUNICATIVE BASES--COMMUNITY STUDY 
ORGANIZATION AND INTERPRETATION OF DATA 



Some point of reference may prove helpful to librarians 
who have not previously considered library and community study 
as a method for developing mere effective communication service 
programs. The fol'* owing questions point up initial considerat- 
ions in getting the community study underway. How will the 
facts be gathered and organized to reveal community trends? Who 
will identify resources and organize infortnatxon about th?m 
for use? Who will interpret the facts in order to identify 
the educational needs? Who will develop program goals, methods 
and techniques to be used in satisfying communication needs? 

Who will establish the goals, methods and techniques of evaluat- 
ion? 

OUTLINE FOR SELF-STUDY: 



Setting goals jnd establishing guidelines has been found to 
be an essential step in keeping the study within manageable pro- 
portions and moving productively. The over-all guideline will 
raise questions, the answers to which will help the library 
promote communication. These questions are not of a specific, 
factual nature. Answers to them rest in factual information, 
but for the most part, they go beyond the move obvious aspects 
of a locality. The answers will be found as a result of the 
process of gathering, organizing, evaluating and interpreting 
the data. 

Every community is aware of certain inadequacies in the 
life of the community. Usually this awareness stimulates some 
action on the part of some group or individual in the community. 

In a study of the total conmunity, the attempt is made to discover 
the needs of the community. In order to do this some awareness 
is needed of many aspects of community life. What are these 
areas of concern to the citizens of the community? 

Reference : ^'Outline for Self-Study," in Library Adult 

Education in Action , by Eleanor Phinney, (A.L.A., 1956), p. 148-61. 

"Questions-the Basis of a Study," Studying the 
Cornnunity (A.L.A., 1960), p. 18-20. 
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The population: 

Are more people moving cat of the community than are mov- 
ing in to it? Are youtig people leaving the city? Is there 
a disproportionate number of men or -women in the population? 

Are there crowded or slum areas within the city limits? Are 
the residential, commercial, and industrial areas clearly 
zoned? Are there racial or national groups that do not parti- 
cipate in community life? 

In planning for future service, which age groups are likely to 
need increased volume of service? Which age groups promise to 
increase sharply in size? What racial and national groups make 
up this popul’ation? Have proportions changed or shifted in the 
past thirty years among national and racial groups? 

What is the range and median level of income of families and 
unrelated individuals, as listed in the census figures? What 
income groups form the largest proportion of tiie population? 

Do building permits indicate accelerated building of homes, 
and what is the average size and cost? Is the coirmunity chang- 
ing? How fast, in what respects and sections? Has there been 
a sizeable population influx in recent years? Where did people 
come from? How well are they integrated into the community? 

How are minority groups being assisted in integration? 

Economic Life: 

How mvch unenployment is there in the community? Whiat 
kinds of businesses and industries operate in the community? 
^fmt k^nds of do people hPve? What is the range of con- 

sumer income? To what extent are economic activities tied in 
with the natural geographic features and physical resources 
of the corrununity? To what degree are there seasonal and cycli- 
cal fluct-jations in employment? How do other activities and 
resources in the region affect e economic life of the commun- 
ity? 



In what areas of employment are seasonal changes in em- 
ployment? What have been the trends in employment during the 
past ten years? How do these compare with other communities 
in the area and in the state? Are there changes in Industry 
and in the economic picture which may require re-training of 
workers? Are new industries making demands for different 
skills? Is there an increase in leisure time, due either to 
shorten hours or increased unemployment? How strong are labor 
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unions, and in which industries? VJhat is their place in the 
community? Are they accepted and active in community affairs, 
or are they isolated? Do union members belong to other organ- 
izations, or are their activities limited to those of the unions? 
Are the predominant occupations those in which employees are de- 
pendent for job advancement on self-improvement? 

What kinds of manufactures are most heavily represented? VThat 
is the total value added by manufacture and how does it compare 
with similar communities in the state? In which are the most 
people employed? What kinds of business, and particularly, 
what kinds of services are provided? What enterprises employ 
the most people? What kinds of retail stores are most heavily 
represented? What is their volume of business? What goods 
and services have to be obtained outside the community? How 
does the library create and utilize contacts with business and 
industry to increase their knowledge of library resources and 
programs? 

Educational Life: 

What is the educational level of the various groupings in 
the population? Are there adequate buildings, materials and 
personnel? To what degree do adults of the community ;parti- 
cipate in the educational activities? What kinds of formal 
and informal opportunities are provided to meet the needs and 
interests of the total population? 

What are the local sources for resource materials? What can 
be learned about community tastes and interests from TV, radio 
and newspapers? Wliat can the Iccal bookstore tell about local 
communication interests an1 abilii^y? What liglit does the lib- 
rary circulation and requests for material and information 
throw on this? Is there any one source of information on what 
is available? 

What educational opportunities are available in the community, 
both foimal and informal? V7hat action is being taken to co- 
ordinate educational activities in the community? Is there 
either formal or informal cooperation in planning and present- 
ing educational programs? Do the subjects offered, level and 
method of presentatiot*, location and tme of activity, give a 
range of choice or all e.Vements in the community? Are educa- 
tional programs provided by industry? By labor unionb? By 
business and service enterprises? W’hat educational opportunities 
are available in the sunounding area? 
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Cultural Life: 

VIhat are the cultural opportunities in the comnunity: Who 

mahes use ci' these opportunities? Are there people interested 
in some activities that the corrjnunity does not provide? What 
are the commonly held attitudes, prejudices and customs which 
influence activities in the community and which may cause the 
isolation of various groups? Are these attitudes held from 
the past or formed from '\e\r and changing conditions? V^hat min- 
ority groups are well-integrated into the cominunit:^ in housing? 
Church membership? School attendance? Community organizations? 

What is the character of family life in the community? fo peo- 
ple tend to take part in activities as families. Does each 
member have his own circle or interest group'^ What is the 
proportion of broken homes? Of working mothers? What are the 
community’s religious characteristics? Wnich denominations 
are most predominant? How well are tne churches supported? 

What role do churches play in the community? Are they centers 
for social life? What kinds of programs do church groups offer? 

VHiat programs do museums, art galleries, musica]. groups, con- 
certs, handcraft groups offer, and what are the costs and con- 
ditions under which the individual may take pact? VHiat is the 
quality and coverage of local radio and TV programs? How much 
of the prograrr^dng is educational in purpose? By what means 
are audio-visual resources coordinated for maximum use in the 
community? What kinds of recreation are available in the area? 
V/hat groups in the community do they serve? V/hat other library 
resources are available in the area? In the state? 

Public Services: 

What are the standards of housing? Is there community 
planning, for such iLoms as transportation, traffic, water and 
sanitation? Are the services of the health and welfare depart- 
ments available to all citizens? Do all citizens knov; of their 
services? Are these activities coordinated to any degree? 

What can be learned about the local level of living? 

V/hat does the census tell about the characteristics of housing? 
What proportion of dwellings are single-unit? multiple unit? 
What is the average number of persons per unit? per room? 

VThat proportion of dwellings are owner -occupied? 

What is the median rental per month? 

What proportion of dwellings are unoccupied? 
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Local Government: 

V/hat are the qualifications of candidates for public office? 
What is the decree of interest and concern on the part of all 
citizens in governnental acti\ities? Is the spirit of the com- 
munity cooperative, friendly, alert, realistically optimistic? 

Aie citizens interested and do they participate in activities 
to inprove the community? Is there skilled and experienced 
leadership available? 

V/hat is the character and caliber of local government? Are 
there standards of community service in education, protection, 
welfare, sanitation, highways? Is it a "well-kept” town? is 
it static or progressive? Is it planning ahead, or meeting 
needs as they arise? V/hat groups assume citizen responsibility'^ 
Vlho are the people that influence decisions and the acceptance 
of new ideas and action in the comrriunity? VHiat kinds of pos- 
itions do they hold? 

Resources : 

Are there adequate and appropriate resources to meet com- 
munity needs? Are the citizens aware of resources available 
to them in the region and the state? How veil are these re- 
sources used? Are there problems of communication among the 
agency and institution resources? Are there problems in co- 
oidinating plans and activities? How many of the leaders in 
community organizations know and use the library as individuals? 
Arc they from only one segment of the population or do they 
represent a cross-section? 

VHiat is the character of comunity organizational activity? 

What means are there for coordinating and integrating community 
activities? Does a community calendar exist, and who is res- 
ponsible for keeping it up? How is coirimunity leadership being 
developed? V/ho provides program planning institutes and leader- 
si) ip training? Wov many and which organizations have education- 
al and/or community development objectives? Is this information 
readily available, and where? Can these programs be improved, 
increased and extended? How general is participation in com- 
munity organizational activities? How many organizations are 
open to all who wish to join? 

SOURCES OF WWOBimiOli AND V^iA T T O LOOK FOR : 

1* Census reports: 
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Evidence of change, e.g., comparison of 1940-^30-60 
data. 

High and lows. 

Variations from state and national norms. 

2. Maps, guides, handbooks, directories: 

physical and economic characteristics. 

Relationships to surrounding area. 

3. Histories: 

Patterns of cultural change, e.g., coming of new 
population stock, opening of transportation to other 
communities, etc. 

Development of tradition, e.g., leaders always from 
one social group, or wide represetation in leader- 
ship, etc. 

Development of institutions and activities. 

U. Groups with common characteristics (homogenous neighbor- 
hoods, race or national groups, age groups, special inter- 
est groups, vocational groups, etc.): 

Is this group unusual in its size or nature for this 
community? 

Is it a recently developed group? 

Do social agencies exist to serve it? 

Is it represented in government and in organization 
membership? 

Does it have educational and cultural opportunities? 
Does it use them? 

What is the attitude of the community toward it? 

5* Other Co.mmjnity Studies, by agencies, business, organiza- 
tions, etc.: 

Reason for status quo, change and community char- 
acteristics. 

Selection of pressing problems. 

Recomjmendatio.os for acbio.o. 
projecbio.o into the future. 

6, Various Agenel e? --governmental educational (including 
library), volunta y, com'-.ercial, (reports on p^'ograms, 
and activities) : 







Purposes, ^jrograias and ae^:ivities. 

Reqaireineats foi" participal-ion (extent of use and 
analysis of users). 

Analysis of participants --age, sex, educa'^ion, in- 
come group, etc. 

Materials used in program planning and nheir source 
(nature and quality of materials) (terms of use- 
loan, rental, purc'nase) . 

Resources needed or desirable. 

Business and Industry: 

Type of manufacturing process, or business "lit'e,” 
and eraployee skills needed. 

Ext.erit and quality of on-the-job training (points 
where printed, or other materials can shorten or 
enrich the program. ) 

Resources available, resources needed or desirable. 
Membersliip Organir/it.lons mi Adult Church Groups; 
purpose, programs and activities. 

Requirements for membership and analysis of nemter- 
ship. 

Resources needed and their source, resources needed 
or desirable. 

Methods used in program development. 

Recognized blocks in meeting goals, methods of e^al 
uat ion. 

Mass Med ia- -Newspapers , Radio, TV: 

Educational features, analysis of content, editor- 
ials, letters to the editor. 

Community response. 

Plans for expanding educational activities. 
Resources needed or desirable. 

Interviews, Comments by Comunity Representatives, Gen- 
eral public: 

Knowledge or lack of knowledge of documented fact, 
E:’qpressed attitudes on oomnunity problems and inter 
ests . 

Description of community attitudes. 

Opinions on comimunity needs. 
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References: ’^Sources of Information” and ’’Getting the Infor- 

mation/* S tudying the Community > (A.L.A* , i 960 ), p. 36-52. 

IDENTIFYING APJD ORGANIZING COMI^UinTY RESOURCES : 

1. Sources of Resources--li'braries , book stores, nevsstands, 
film and record distributors, etc.: 

Nature of material--books, films, etc. 

Quality of material, 

Terms of use--loan, rental, purchase. 

Extent of use and analysis of users. 

2. Sources of Tnformation"-mass media, agencies (libraries) , 
organizations, churches, newspapers, radio, TV, bulletins, 
newsletters, etc.: 

Nev;s sources -- announcements of coming events, per- 
sonnel, etc , 

-- emphasis on t^^es of news, problems, 
achievements , etc , 

-- bulletins, newsletter, etc. 

Educational features -- community response 

-- plans for expanding educational 
activities 

-- resources needed or desirable. 

Library informational service — reference service 

-- community reference 
service. 

Extent of use and analysis of users. 

3 . Sources of adult educational and cultural experiences-- 
concerts, art exhibits, literary programs, various pro- 
grams (formal Sc informal) for adults, library sponsored 
programs, self-education through public library: 

Type and number. 

Cost and availability, 

Opport\Jinities for participation. 

Extent of use and analysis of users. 

ORGANIZING COMl^TNITY DATA TO SHOW TREirPS: 
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Community problems are factors which cause change in the coin- 
iaunity--inst itutions or activities which can help the commun* 
ity adapt to change, or can help to forest8.ll undesirable change. 

Factors limit ini; the community in its development, and those 
which contribute to the development of the community , 

Factors producing tension in the community- -institutions or 
activities which can help to resolve the tension or to develop 
desirable action from them. 

Community interests are usually evident , although they niay not 
have been recognized by some agencies (including the library). 
Clues to interests may be found in the study of attendance at 
commercial shows (even at a distance from the community), res- 
ponse to Tv and radio programs, reading of special interest 
magazines, membership in special interest organizations, i es- 
pouses to certain questions. 

When strong interests are recognized as responsibilities, action 
is usually taken. However, there may be a lack of coordination. 
Some interests may be overlooked or inadequately served such as 
those interests held by fever people, or seldom expressed be- 
cause of lack of encouragement may have been overlooked or in- 
adequately^ served. New interests constantly emerge as the com- 
munity, the nation and the world change. 

A trend in the community is evident wlien: 

Ko institution or activity exists to recognize inadequa- 
cies, change, and tension, and to guide the community in 
its reaction to them. Do they recognize a responsibility? 

Existing institutions or activities are inadequate to meet 
the situation, or are overlapping in their efforts, or are 
not coordinating their efforts. 

Groups with common characteristics do not participate in 
community life, or do not benefit from community activities 
by their own choice, by coirimunity action, or because of 
comimunity attitudes. 

An evaluation of the likelihood that a treni actually' exists 
may be indicated by: 

Auth.ority of the jource--e.g. , (i) census figure &gainst 
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opinion, (ii) record of a professional agency as against 
a record of a membership organization. 

Frequency vith which it appears in the data--e.g., (i) 
need for better group relations as shown in geographical 
segregation, social discrimination, variations in income 
levels between groups, etc., (ii) need for coordination 
of community efforts as shown by overlapping agency ser- 
vices, competitive organizational e:^fortS3 lack of ade- 
quate communication among groups, etc. 

Reference : ’’Organizing the Infoimiation” Studying the Community 

jA.h.A., i960), p. 58-61 

EDLTATIOML NEEDS AND READING INTERESTS 



Educational needs for specific publics and reading interests 
of specific groups are i., licated by asking about each one of 
the trends (problems and/or interests): who needs to know 

what ? 

”V7ho?” may be answered in a number of ways; the general pub- 
lic, a defined group in the population, people responsible 
for action, such as government, agency or institutional officers 
organization leaders, key people. More than one such categoiv 
will usually be listed in response to the question, ”Uho needs 
to know?" 

"What?" also has more than one answer as a rule. The answers 
fall into categories: the factors and implications in the 

situation (information and understanding) , knowledge of accep- 
ted practice in dealing with it, the adequacy of present re- 
sources, availability of state and nation resources, exper- 
iences of other communities in dealing with a similar concern. 

Reference : "Interpreting the Information," Studying the Corn - 

unity , (A.L.A. , 19^), p. 62-67 

As a result of the interpretation of the findings of continuous 
community study, audience research and content analysis of the 
media of communication, the following issues stand out as being 
of concarn to the greatest number ol people in Alleghany County. 
The communications librarians hav ) decided to give priority 
to the four issues indicated by the asterisks. The news re- 
leases which follow ae a result c f preliminary activity by the 
communication librarians in motivating activists groups and 
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tneir leadership to take action: 

PolutioHj environment, 
ecological 

Highways 

Crime (law and order) 

Urban renewal - highway 
relocation 

^Retraining programs - 
Equal opportunity 

^Transportation 

^ Housing 

Implication of Community Issues 



Education 

Unemployment 
Population control 
Zoning 

^Taxation Government ex- 
penditure - infrastructure 

Poverty 

Labor 



In the past, librarians have been fairly circumspect in their 
response to community issues. They have been largely content to 
provide materials to meet demands and, where controversy has 
emex'ged, have strugg'.ed to preserve their dignity about intell- 
ectual freedom. In a few instances, there have been some attempts 
towards program development which have been kno:-m as adult educa- 
tion . 



In terms of the needs of real people in eme>'ging cormunities, 
library services which have been developed are largely a waste 
of time and the taxpayers money. This institute nas been designed 
as a series of confrontations experiences both in the institute 
sessions as well as in the simulated library-community decision 
exercise. The institute sessions are designed to develop an 
understanding of the roles of ].ibrarian activist and comi^^unity 
activist. 



Ihe simulation sessions, however, are developed as confron- 
tation opportunities between community activists end librarian 
activists. The community activists, in order to achieve a sat- 
isfactoi’y score in the siriiulation , will have to wrangle from 
the librarian something more than traditional adult education 
and group programs. In response, the comrr;uni cat ions litrax'iatis 
will have to provide action -oriented i)i formation and programs. 
The institute staff, but especially t)ie institute consultants 
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have been scheduled in order to help the institute participants 
develop their understanding of and ability to develop action 
library programs. 

The assumptions upon which the institute rests and which 
have been built into the library-community simulation exercise 
are those of library standards carried to their logical con- 
clusions. Specifically, one library service exists, sup- 

ported by public taxation. Community information service, as 
it is called, serves all age groups and interests and supplants 
traditional type of library service which did so much to obli- 
terate the real needs of people by categoilzing them into pat- 
terns which fitted an administrative formula cy t^'pe of library 
rather than as human beings with unique and vide ranging con- 
cerns , 

When county-wide library service is coordinated under one 
administrative head, the likelihood of greater resources in- 
creases. Resources include not only all public monies spent 
on library and information services, but also rapid access to 
the totality of the published record as veil as an increasingly 
favorable ratio of communications librarians to the population. 
But increased resources come only with the growing satisfaction 
of the total population over information and library services. 

The activists hovevei' exist to ensure that this satisfaction 
is genuinely x’elevant to people ^s concerns and widespread th"^ough 
all segments of the community. 



LIBRARY AND COMMUNITY STUDY DATA INTERPRETATION 
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methods to stimulate 
interest and apprecia- 
tion of members them- 
selves, and to stimulate 
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PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT- -PURPOSES AND POLICIES 



As a framework within which any library service is develop* 
ed, the library's communities, the library council, the librar- 
ian and the staff need to have a common understanding of the 
library's scope of service, its legal responsibilities, its 
legal and financial limitations. Moreover, good planning must 
be based on a clear statement of the purposes, the goals which 
are understood and accepted by all concerned. 

1. What is the library's adopted statement of overall 
policy? Is the scope of service clearly defined in 
terms of area served and kinds of service? Have 
these policies been developed by involving the 
groups who are to be affected by them? Are the 
library's statements of policy and objectives 
accessible, known and publicized in the community? 

2. What communication and educational objectives have 
been established? For what services does tne 
library regard itself as responsible? What materials, 
facilities and activities does the library consider 
appropriate? Have these objectives been defined by 
Involving the groups who are to be affected by them? 

Is there a basic personnel policy in which the 
principles of cooperation and participation are 
spelled out? 

3. What policies govern the library's relations with the 
community? Is there a stated policy regarding use 

of library facilities and equipment by community 
groups and individuals? What are the library's 
relations with the governmental agencies? With other 
libraries in the area? 

4. Is the library's program being developed as a joint 
enterprise of council, staff and community? Are the 
abilities, skills, and training of staff members being 
fully utilized in the library's adult educational 
activities? How much and what kind of professional 
and special training is available? What personal 
interests, aptitudes and contacts can be drawn upon? 
What are their activities in the community? 
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5. How widespread in the staff is knowledge and accep- 
tance of library objectives? Is the library making 
Mse of the special knowledge, skills and contacts 
which they represent? 

6. How are the special knowledge and skills available in 
the community being used? (e.g. in education, health 
special welfare, business and industry, technology, 
economics, music, art, religion). Is the library 
tapping the leadership available in the community? 

What financial resources does the library have, and 
how are they allocated? What is the proportion of the 
library's appropriation to total n.anicipal expendi- 
tures? Has this proportion been maintained over a 
period of years? Is it increasing, decreasing? Does 
this tally with changes in the municipality's total 
valuation? To what slate aid is the library eligible, 
and is its specific ure prescribed? 

8, Is there a policy of using funds from invested funds, 
gifts, etc., to initiate special projects or experi- 
mental programs, or to acquire materials and equip- 
ment not otherwise available? What proportion of the 
budget goes to maintenance, to professional salaries? 
How much does the community know about the sources 

of library funds, and their allocation? 

9. What physical facilities has the llbrar’y to offer both 
to individuals and to groups? Are reference and read- 
ing rooms adequate in size and in their provision for 
individual readers? Do branches, extension facilities, 
etc,, meet the needs of the total community? 

10. What provisions have been made for group activities? 
What is the size, seating capacity, extent and locat- 
of meeting rooms? Is there easy access from within 
and without? Are meeting rooms easily accessible to 
and from circulation and reference areas? For what 
activities are furnishings appropriate, e.g,, discuss- 
ion groups, (informal atmosphere, long tpble, flex- 
ibility of arrangement, smoking), film programs 
(adequate darkening, arrangement suitable Cur viewing, 
convenient outlets), lecture and forum programs (good 
acoustics, good speaker-audience relations, comfortable 
and adequate seating)? 
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11. What are the library’s resources in materials? What 
proportion of expenditures goes for the acquisition 
of materials for the library collection? How much 
of the budget is devoted to building up audio-visual 
aids, to renting films, etc.? What is the policy 
for acquiring materials from all kinds on state ex- 
tension collections, larger library units, etc.? 

12. What is the character of the library collection? How 
strong is the library in its resources? Can the 
supply meet the demands made on it, in quantity and 
quality? In what subject areas is the collection 
weak, strong? How does this compare with community 
interests and needs as shown by census figures, etc.? 

13. Are services designed to promote the maximum effective 
use of materials? How accessible and available are 
library materials? How many barriers are there 
between reader and book? Are library hours and 

home delivery of materials adequate? Is the filling 
of requests carried to the point where the ultimate 
availability of the book is determined? 

14. Is the library arranged for ease of use and maximum 
accessibility of materials? Do books appear promptly 
in the catalog? Is the catalog designed for maximum 
usability? Do displays of books and other mater’‘9ls 
have specific content and educational purpose? Ave 
displays reinforced by reading lists which are well 
thought out and carefully compiled for usability and 
stimulation? Are current community interests and 
Issues kept in mind in planning and timing displays 
and exhibits? 

15. Whet other devices are being used to point up and 
publicize* library materials? Radio spot announcements? 
Library additions in the newspaper? Letters to 
organizations, churches, school.s? Recommi ndat ions to 
key leaders? Reader interest files and notification 
services? 

Once the conmunity needs, interests and resources have been 
identified and cnalyzed, it is possible to determine objectives 
for program development. However, the resources and policies 
of the library need to be assessed in order to determine what 
contributions the library can make and what rcsource.s it will 
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have to acquire in order to conununica te more effectively with 
the community, 

1. What current library activities may be described as 
adult educational activities and services, either for 
individuals or groups--contrlbut ing toward realization 
of the community's educational goals? Should any 
program be discontinued? Is it competing with other 
community activities? Is another agency in a better 
position to provide this program? 

2. Row well do the library's activities and materials re- 
flect the interests and needs of all the elements in 
the community? Religious faiths? Racial and national 
groups? Labor? Business? Industry? Agriculture? 
Newcomers? Older people? Out-of-school young adults? 

3. Are all the library's services to the individual 
approached with their potential for contributing to 
his education and growth, in mind? What provision is 
there for follow-up of the individual reader's inter- 
ests? Is there a conscious effort to provide the 
kind of guidance for the individual reader which is 
designed to carry him beyond the moment's need or the 
casual question? 

4. What is the library doing to meet the program needs of 
organizations ai\d community groups? Is help needed 

in program planning and leadership training? Is the 
library contributing toward community integration 
through making the community's resources known to all 
its organizations-^for programming, for community 
development, for understanding? 

3. Does a study of the community reflect special education- 
al needs which the library has not met? Is there 
need for re-training and help in job-advancement? Is 
there need for greater understanding among various 
coTTmunlty groups? Is there civic apathy, lack of leader- 
ship? Is better conmunlty planning needed? 

6. Does the library act to focus community attention on 
national and internotional issues? Is the library 
acting to focus community attention on maintaining high 
standards of family life? On the individual's normal 
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tasks of developing maturity? Is the library acting 
in its role of cultural center to encourage and develop 
community involvement in art, music, literature, films, 
radio and T. V. ? 

7. Is the library maintaining records by means of which 
con^arisons may be made and conclusions reached re- 
garding the relative effectiveness of its various 
activities and their place in the total library pro- 
gram? What are the demographic characteristics of 
participants? From what parts of the community do 
they come? Are they regular users or new to the 
library? What are participants’ objectives in taking 
part? How and to what extent is library use changing? 

8. VJhat are the character of group meetings sponsored by 
the library? Are they formal or informal and community 
planned? What are the sizes of groups? Is attendance 
increasing or decreasing? What appear to be the 
reasons for change? 

DETCLOPING CONCERNS I^TO PROGRAM CONTENT 
Questions in dealing with areas of concern: 

1. What are the actual and potential resource backgrounds 
of the staff? 

2. What special abilities do members of the staff possess? 

3. What changes need to be made in: 

Staff responsibilities? 

Materials and purchasing policies? 

Staff attitudes toward the community and 
various groups? 

The approach to extended services? 

Developing and focusing publicity? 

Staff willingness to take on new responsibilities 
and try out new techniques. 

4. Can you make a decision on what to do in one or more 
of the problem areas? 

5* How can you evaluate what you do in terms of object- 
ives? 
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6. It is especially iraportont that you thoroughly 
understand the educational role of the library in 
whatever you decide to do. 

The following questions can be used as a guide to help; 

(a) plan an activity (reminder of essential elements); (b) report 
an activity to trustees, the public, the profession, etc.; (c) 
evaluate an activity, as a baseline, or statement of intentions, 
to be reviewed at intervals or at end of the activity: 

1. What is the educational objective of this activity? 

2. Which of the findings of the study prompted it? 

3. What specific library goal does it meet? 

4. How does it involve library materials? 

5. How does it involve community resources? (in planning 
and execution). 

6. What segments of the community does it serve? 

7. How will it be evaluated? 

8. What plans have been made to continue it or to build 
on it? 
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Checklist in preparing for special services by the 

libraria n: 

Can 

Ready do 

1. Locate appropriate materi- 
als for purchase, or to 
borrow. 

2. Adjust the library's pub- 
licity program for special 
emphasis on topics and re- 
commendations resulting 
from the need for retrain- 
ing programs. 

3. Confer with all other 
librarians in the coiranunity-- 
public , school , college , 
university, hospital, in- 
stitutional , special-- 

to insure availability of 
all resources and cooperative 
planning of activities. 

4. Confer with other agencies 

in the community: Local 

activities planned, eg. 
meetings of committees, 
study programs, publicity 
programs. Key people-- 
delegates, committee members 
subjec t specia lis t s . 

Kinds of materials and services 
likely to be needed. 

Areas of library-agency 
cooperation. 

5. Organize infotmation on 
community activities and re- 
sources of specia 1 importance 
to library development. 

Calendar of meetings. 

Program resource flle-- 
speakers, panel members; 
films, charts, materials 
from other agencies. 
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Can 

^leady do 



Bulletin boards for special 
information. 

6. Publicize the availability 
of such information, 

7. Prepare a collection of 
materials of particular use 
to clubs and organizations 
with special interest to the 
vocational retraining problems. 

8. Inform club presidents and 
program chairman of avail- 
ability and use of such 
materials for programs, com- 
mittee work, and study. 

Mail an informative brochure. 
Call a meeting in the library 
to introduce the materials, 
to demonstrate their use, 

9» Invite each delegate and local 
committee member to visit the 
library to examine materials 
end discuss services, either 
individually, or at a desig- 
nated time for the entire 
group. 

10, Use the library’s usual 

newspaper space or radio cr 
TV time to provide information 
on library development , Ask 
key people to take pari in 
programs- -be fore and after the 
library development project. 
Offer time or space to appro- 
priate agencies. 

Review materials, show films 
on topic s , 
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Can Must 
Ready do plan 



Sponsor--or cosponsor with 
other agencies and organi- 
zations: meetings, discussion 
series, audio-visual programs 
on library development. 

Provide reading lists and 
exhibits of use and interest 
to special groups, i.e, 
parents, youth, workers w5.th 
youth, church members, govern- 
ment officials, students and 
teachers of sociology, govern- 
ment, social welfare, educat- 
ion as well as all types of 
community leaders. 
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COMMUNICATIONS ACTION PROGRAMS 



A. Initiate sn adult and youth training program. 

Retrain hard-core unemployed in service areas, 
e.g, typing, clerks, hospital aides, etc. 

Provide a program for completion of high school. 

Provide counseling services to community members. 

To emcompass a general CCC type program organising 
comrfiunity members to clean up, paint up the community 
and have the OEO pay for this. 

B. Organize a community communications program. 

Set up a common newspaper publicizing group efforts. 
Establish a TV and radio station. 

Identify group or community leaders and have them 
work at the chairmanship level of these committees. 

Run spot announcements on TV, radio for announcements 
pertinent to group. 

Initiate a public relations program which blankets the 
region with headquarters based here. 

C. Initiate a political power base and legal base to operate 
from. 



Set up system of ward or sectional chairmen to pool 
political resources of each section. 

Have monthly meetings to discuss political thrust of 
the groups. 

Initiate write-in (mass type) campaigns to force an 
awareness of Issues beneficial to this community. 

D. Train library *'vista” aides in groups pnd as individuals 
in a program of new careers in libraries for the poor. 
Persons Indigenous to the neighborhoods can develop pro- 
fessional and language skills needed for the promotion and 
exploitation of relevant materials. 
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Establish career opportunities for the undereducated 
in the library including the continuing growth towards 
a new career. 



E. Coffee house programs developed cooperatively with other 
helping agencies (social, governmental, anti-poverty, 
schools) in order to provide materials, classes, retraining 
programs, staff and advisory services. 



Mobile, live-wire hooked-on*books programs to be 
plugged in wherever and whenever the need occurs. 

Home visits by library vista aides with in/^xpensive 
materials of family and individual interests. Working 
kits of materials are custom designed and left by 
vista library aides. 



F. Learning teams are recruited in order to provide a con- 
sensus approach to program development, mutual Interests 
and enthusiasm for personal Interrelationships. 



Each member accepts responsibility to encourage others 
to participate and mutually develop ideas into co~ 
ordinate understandings . 

Each member works to accept varied viewpoints and 
backgrounds of others and develops positive and un- 
censoring attitude towards them. 



Recruiting can never be a mass enterprise. It must be 
highly specialized, and much attention 'lUst be given to detail. 

Each person is an individual and must be treated as someone having 
important differences from each other person. Names of potential 
members simply as names are practically worthless. Other pertin- 
ent facts must be discovered: age, economic background, special 

interests, abilities and skills, memberships in other organizations, 
activities in the community, friends and business associates, 
political affiliations, occupation. 

Recruiting should be as decentralized as possible. It is 
much easier to work in a neighborhood, social circle or business 
firm, where enthusiastic endorsement of the organization or 
program carries weight. Names of potential members should be 
parceled out on the basis of related interests. 
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Personal contact is the best approach, No method has ever 
been more effective than a face-to-face one. Personal conviction 
about an organization is evident in the tone of voice, facial 
expression, choice of words, The sales talk can be personally 
adapted to the response of the prospect. He can be moved to 
immediate action. Telephone a potential member and ask for 
a personal interview. 

If a personal contact is impossible, there are other methods 
of approach. The prospective member can be invited to one cr to 
several meetings. If possible, call up and ask him to attend with 
you personally. When he arrives at the meeting, see that he meets 
many others and that he has a pleasant impression of the organi- 
zation. If possible, familiarize the prospect with other types 
of activity in the organization. Always be sensitive to the 
feelings of the person you are trying to attract. Know his 
interests, likes and dislikes, friends and foes, and act accord- 
ingly. 

Send the prospective member publications that will interest 
him and tell him about the organization and its activities. Don't 
send him too much--just enough to intrigue him and make him want 
more. Invite him to some social festivity. See that he meets 
many others and has a good time. I f he must be invited into 
membership by a personal letter, see that it is signed by 
someone favorably known to him or by someone whose invitation 
carries weight with him. There sliould always be a personal 
follow-up by telephone or an invitation to a tieeting. 

What happens to the people who have joined an organization? 

Do they become active members or sit back and wait for other people 
to run the show? Do they maintain their original interest in 
the organization; or after the initial enthusiasm has worn away, 
do their attendance and participation slack off? Do they find the 
personal satisfaction they were promised or are they disappointed? 
Do they find more, or less, than they expected when they signed 
the membership slip and paid their dues? 

All members need to work together to see that everyone remains 
interested in the organization and active in its work. Keep an 
up-to-date census of individual members by keeping: (a) data of 

members's activities, interest, time, on a membership card; 

(b) records of participation up-to-date; (c) semi-annual Inter- 
views with Individual members. Such on interview of individual 
members makes possible a continuous evaluation of the possibilities 
for members to participate as they are interested in doing. It 
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checks on dissatisfactions; and givos the members a feeling 
that they are important in the organization: 

1. What things about the organization have you found to be 
good and useful to you? 

2, What kind of work, other than whet you have done in 
the past, would you like to do now? 

3* Do you feel that there ere any things you would like 

to do in the organization that you've found impossible 
to do thus far? 

4- . Are there any differences between what you expected to 

find as member and whet you have actually found? 

5- Within the organization, do you have any pet peeves 
you would like to see corrected? 

6. What one thing in the organization do you consider 
to be most in need of modification? 

7. Compared with other organizations in which you have 
been a member, how do you feel about this one? 

In addition to evaluation, the goals of the group must be 
constantly in review and opportunities created so that members 
will be able to participate in the widest range of activities and 
positions as possible. It is better to keep the group small, 
almost a cell, rather then to risk the loss of a member through 
under involvement. The following points may be kept in mind 
when meeting the problems of maintaining group activity: 

1. Provide many opportuni ties for participation. 

Planning programs. 

Doing special jobs. 

Working ,i committees. 

Making reports (even though not a chairman). 

Small group discussion. 

2. Provide opportunities for developing skills. 

Discussion techniques . 

Group participation . 

Public speaking. 
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3. Relate policy end progrem to member needs. 

Wide opportunity for participation. 

Duep within members reach. 

Money raising not too burdensome. 

Effective committee structure. 

Democratic election procedure. 

4. Review organizational activities. 

Through smell group meetings of total membership. 

5. Recognize member contributions. 

Local news reports. 

House organs. 

General meetings. 

Involve in responsibilities. 
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RETRAINING AND JOB OPPORTl ^JITIES 
News Release 

It has come to the attention of this iiewspaper that Activist 
Group X has taken a strong stand concerning the apparently high 
levels of retraining activity in the county. There are two 
basic issues to which they are addressing ihemselves: 1) the 

contention that the amount of funding being expended on theso 
programs is probably one/tenth of what it should be in the commu- 
nity; and 2) the categories of employment in which people are 
being retrained are of questionable V3 : ue for existing j'^bs, 

It has been brought to the attention of the local education 
office, who handles the retraining program, that they are expend- 
ing little if any funds to guarantee that those being retrained 
will be placed in productive positions of employment upon com- 
pletion of their training programs. Activist Group X is asking 
the question, "Why is the local community providing all the 
funding for a retraining program". There are in fact many state 
and federal programs for which monies of this type are available 
There was rumored that the problem of obtaining state and federal 
funds from officials now cannot be solved. 

They claim that studies and present plans are only for the 
affluent. Unemployment now exists. Now is the time to act. 

Now is the time for these funds to be obtained by the local 
officials. Mr. X is the leader of the group, Re strongly 
questions the cost of retraining individuals in specific groups. 
Re feels that the amounts of money being spent on each individual 
will not prepare that individual for productive work as an em- 
ployee. 
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RETRAINING AND JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
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HOUSING AND RENEWAL 
News Release 



Activ^ist Group Y has asked the question: "Is there going 

to be low cost housing constructed in this community?" It ^s 
noted that the community has opened some 5,500 acres of land 
by supplying water sewers and electricity in its new infrastruct- 
ure expenditure program. The question is, how much of this land 
is going to be used for low cost housing to accomodate the low 
ghetto trapped family that now exist throughout the county. 

There have been only minimal acres of housing development in the 
conmunity during cycle 5 according to Mr, X leader of Community 
Group Y, There is no evidence whatsoever that this land is being 
constructed on the basis of low income housing or anything that 
approaches it. It is noted that the average value per acre of 
land however, is $28,000. There are many parcels of land in the 
community that fall considerably below the community average. 
These parcels could be purchased and used for the construction 
of public housing projects. Group Y is demanding that the 
planning and redevelopment offices of the county develop at 
least 1,000 acres of low income housing over the next two year 
period . 



HAD 

Housing for Aged and Deprived 



100 Points for each Rf jidential Trai': Redeveloped for 
Low Cost Housing. 

100 Points for each Residential Trait Drveloped Low 
Cost Housing. 

2,000 Represents a Typical Achievement Score 
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TAX EFFECTIVENESS 
News Release 



It hss been brought to the attention of this reporter that 
a new and energetic group of citizens consisting of the business 
and low income sectors are reviewing a research report completed 
by consultants concerning local community expenditures related 
to the tax dollar. According to Mr. X, the County is exceeding 
by far the revenue limits which the average citizen will tolerate. 
Within the next days a major statement of policy and set of 
demands is expected from this group. This will be delivered at 
a press conference and news releases will be carried by this 
pa per. 



TAX EFFECTIVENESS 



Cycle 4 


Population 


Revenue 


Property Tax 
Millage 


Income 
Tax Rat 


Cycle 5 


495,386 


55,977,000 


36 mils 


1 . 5% 


Cycle 6 


501,639 


56,507,000 


36 mils 


1 . 5% 



SCORE FOR TACC 

Tax Association of Concerned Citizens 

Scots 

-100 Points for each one percent of income tax added. 
-100 Points for each one percent in property tax base. 
-100 Points for each one mill increase. 

-300 Represente a typical TACC Score 
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TRANSBJRTATION 
News Release 



Potholes, rough brick and hundred year old roads are being 
attacked by cornmunlty Grouj) Z. Why? They note that we have had 
no new roads constructed in this county in the last three years. 
Why, they ask, are public works and transit expenditures either 
zero or close to it? Daily, as the traveler goes about his 
activities, his automobile is subjected to constant deterioration 
due to potholes which are similar to manholes and broken bricks 
which are more like bulging boulders. 

Federal programs will support highway maintenance and con- 
struction at 90-10 or 50-50 ratios. A local government manager 
insists that the local government is playing a numbers game. They 
have more money available that they can use. There is no reason 
other than the inefficiency and boondoggling that the County has 
not received highway maintenance and construction funds. 

Proper road maintenance and construction will Increase the 
industrial and commercial opportunities in the community. A 
research report for the transportation issue Includes 3-year 
expenditure categories for works and transportation, and 3-year 
totals of the number of acres which have been developed for 
transportation purposes. 
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Library-Commu n ity Simulation 
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Assumptions, Hypotheses, Roles 

Description of the On-Line Model 
and Computerized Accounts 
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LIBRARY -COMMUNITY SIMULATION 
AssuiTQjtions, Hypotheses^ Holes 

The Lib rai^ -Community Simulation game is a component of 
the GSPIA Decision Exercise developed by Professor Clark L- 
Rogers for urban and regional development systems analysis. 

The Decision Exercise incorporates both an economic market model 
and a set of roles which are played by students in a simulated 
political arena. The purpose is to give the role players (stu- 
dents) an opportunity to study and experience individually the 
interaction of economic and political forces on land utilization 
and public (county) services Including library service. 

The purpose of the Library -Community Simulation component 
is similar to that of the GSPIA decision Exercise. Communications 
librarians are being prepared for decision-making roles in the 
community. Librarians profit from involvement in a simulated 
environment and develop the abilicy to live with uncertainty. 

The role players (librarian participants) can observe the effects 
of their own 6uid others decisions over time and make further 
decisions which affect library service under changing conditions. 
The duration of the game allows for the evolution and evaluation 
of the results of decisions, whether favorable or unfavorable 
to the library cause. 

The general purposes of the GSPIA Decision Exercise have 
been summarized by professo' Rogers. The following points 
should serve as general guidelines for the student of library 
communications as he participates in the Library-Community Sim- 
ulation: 



1. The library-community exercise centers around the sim- 
ulation of a system of specific situations which occur 
in the real world. 

2. The sturctural aspects of the real world of library 
affairs are depicted in a mathematical model which 
yields to computations and produces results in the sim- 
ulation exercise which are the same as those in the 
real situation being *3picted. 

3. A number of role players, usually organized into teams, 
participate, Direct corT5>etition exists among the role 
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playing units. As a result there is dynamic interaction 
vithin the simulated system of library community affairs. 
The results of one team’s actions are influenced by the 
concurrent actions of competitors. A great variety of 
different solutions can result. 

4. The role players proceed by considering the structure 
of the simulation exercise and the various forms of 
information related to it. Discussion ensues among 
the members of a team and rapidly develops into action 
entei^rise as confrontation occurs and situations dev- 
elop. A variety of solutions develop and decisions 
are required. Decisions reached affect future decisions 
as the simulation cycles through the annual phases of 
the total system. 

The library -community exercise is a multi-phase process. 
There is continuity in the basic underlying conditions 
from phase to phase as well as including elements of 
change in each new annual phase. 

6. The library -community exercise is played with the role 
designated objectives in mind. Achievements in attain- 
ing these objectives are Judged in terms of performance 
relative to other role playing units rather than against 
any absolute criteria. 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OF LIBRARY -COMMUNITY SIMULATION 



When library communications services to all age groups are 
examined with the aid of communications models, their set of 
principles and methods, one of the weakest areas of professional 
in-service training and development is that of community devel- 
opment education. Each year, many professionally trained re- 
cruits go into the field of library service with only the most 
rudimentary notion of, and training for community, group, and 
power-structure analyses especially in the underprivileged com- 
munity. This is compounded by the fact that library education 
for communications services, historically, has given little 
formal attention to any training for the ” floating" community 
librarian nor to developing the ability to use the methods of 
community development education for the broad informational and 
edu:ational purposes of actual and potential patrons in the 
emerging and underprivileged community.' 

Even though librarians have had two major "in-service" 
training programs--the American Heritage, and Library Community 
projects developed with foundations support --survey reports and 
"laments" in the literature continue to show that librarians are 
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not deeply involved in their communities and especially the unoer- 
privileged ones. The Training N eeds of Libra rians Doing A dul t 
Edu cat ion ^rk (ALA, 19555'^^ave seldom been fully realized in 
library education and there is little evidence of much creative 
activity in actual library communities. In much library- commun- 
ity relations, there is a tendency to ’’rush into illconceived 
publicity programs^’ rather than give the community and its groups 
enough time to become aware of, and informed about deep community 
concerns and to discuss their purposes and interests in relation 
to program developTcent . Librarians need training in community, 
group and power-structure characteristics and dynamics in order 
to overcome insecurity, lack of ability and the constant inclin- 
ation to sell the patron publicity programs rather than to under- 
stand people’s needs and interests as the basis for any community 
development enterprise contrived for the educational and infor- 
mational enterprise. Librarians need also to become aware of 
resources other than books, such as and wide community re- 

ferral, which may meet community needs to better advantage than 
printed materials. 

Out of this considerable endeavor in communications research 
and teaching has grovr* a pattern of theory and experimental con- 
trol uniquely designed to provide communications services librar- 
ians with the knowledges, attitudes, and skills needed for in- 
service training programs for their community worker staff mem- 
bers. Basic to the educational design of the course is a sim- 
ulated learning environment which has both off-line and on- 
line instructional components in order to help participants un- 
derstand the relation of single-purpose ’’advocacy" programs to 
the support and funding of total library service in the commun- 
ity. The simulated environment is that two actual counties 
(Westmoreland and Allegheny) and includes basic data from the 
U.S. Census which is continuously updated for each of the town- 
ships. Land use, industrial, business, public, private, educa- 
tional and informational is also available in an on-line data 
matrix. 

The library-community dynamics game exists in a set of 
protocols and simulations, or case studies for individual and 
group involvement, for the various actual components of coirraun- 
ity enterprise for which relationships are posited by a pro- 
fessional situation-producing theory of communications. For 
example, simulations for the area of agency include those for 
county council, state and federal library and other funding 
agencies. In the area of the patron or recipient of the activ- 
ity, protocols and simulations are available for neighborhood 
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citizens' groups, activist groups, and litirary liaison (satellite) 
committees, as well as trustee involvement, interaction and edu- 
cation for comraunity change through the library agency. 

1. If knowledge exists in sources and materials, then 
people can use information to reduce personal, social 
and environmental entropy. 

2. Use of information varies positively with its value 
or valence to individuals, groups and the community. 

3. Vlillingness to pay is a function and measurement of 
the (effectiveness of communications librarians in 
motivating; (a) individuals, groups and communities 
to use information for reducing entropy; (b) subject 
specialists, researchers and writers to place new 
knowledge in the public domain where lacunae exist in 
knowledge and where completed gaps in knowledge would 

be relevant to the entropy-reducing needs of individuals, 
groups and communities. 

4. Valence of information varies: (a) directly with the 

competence and availability of communications librarians, 
and as the fractional ratio in number of communications 
staff to coniinunity constituents approaches unity; (b) 
directly with the depth and consistency of homomoiphic 
transformations of existing knowledge by indexing and 
abstracting; (c) inversely with the difficulty and 

time required for retrieval. 

5. Availability of communications librarians and the 
degree and time of access to sources and materials is 

a function of willingness to pay on the part of individ- 
uals, groups and their fellow constituents in the com- 
munity as a whole. 

6. The community public information center (ie County 
Department of Communications) incorporates all types 
of library service supported by public funds. The 
administrator is the local counterpart of state and 
federal library consultani^s who together coordinate 
the total resources of state, region and nation and 
expedite access for community demands. 

7. The community public information center's major func- 
tions are communicative and educational. 

8. Communication librarians provide informal education 

and total communicative service to individuals directly, 
through groups and the community. 

9. This service permeates the total program of the library 
and, depending on the rapidity of access to resources, 
may be carried out by; 
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Collecting, organiv.ing and administering materials 
that meet the educational needs of the community* 
Informing the community of available materials 
and communication programs. 

Collecting and organizing information on the in- 
formational and educational resources of the 
community. Publicizing and making easily avail- 
able such information. 

Devising and sponsoring library activities through 
-which individuals or groups can make effective use 
of materials and library services--such as coun- 
seling and guidance, discussion and action pro- 
gram series, and other sequential programs planned 
around a topic or theme and organized to give con- 
tinuity and direction to the educational process. 

Maintaining a working relationship with all other 
agencies and organizations on community needs, 
and cooperating with them, when possible, in 
efforts to create programs tc meet these needs. 

Recognizing community needs that the community 
has not yet identified by itself and, through 
the imaginative use of resources (personnel, 
materials, and facilities), stimulating the ccm- 
munity to meet these needs. 

Involving citizens with similar interests in 
learning and action programs designed for max- 
imum participation of all members, 

HYPOTHESES TO BE TESTED BY LIBRARY- COMMUNITY SIMUIJ^TION 



When library public cervices is examined with the aid of 
communications models, their set of principles and methods, the 
weakest areas of organized professioaal knowledge is that of 
library service to the individual, to the group and to the com- 
munity as well as their interrelationships. The indentification 
re l ation ships among library services to the individual, to 
the group, and to the comraunity cannot be overlooked. No library 
service to the public can cx,.st completely corapartmenialized if 
for no other reason than that any one patron's needs may range 
over the entire service program. 
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The principles of library service to individuals, groups 
and the community are closely related. In addition, some methods 
used in one context (eg individuals) may extend into another 
context (eg groups), and have been used by librarians to effect 
and facilitate communicative transitions. Apparently, the per- 
sonal and social maturations of the individual patron is in- 
creased to the extent that he is encouraged and motivated to 
participate in the group and the community. On the other hand, 
interests aroused in individuals by the mass media of commun- 
ication can be extended and indeed deepened only by more effec- 
tive library service to the individual. 

There has been one serious attempt in the library profess- 
ion to organize the literature of library public services. 

This was done between 1958 - 61 , under the Committee on Adult 
Education Literature, Adult Services Division, American Library 
Association. Several valuable but highly selected literature 
surveys were produced. However, the scope of coverage was lim- 
ited and they lacked synthesis with each other and with the gen- 
eral professional principles of public services. Consequently, 
neither ^'An Approach to a Statement of Standards for Adult Ser- 
vices , 1966," nor the more recent ’’Bill of Rights for Adults” 
(Li brar y Jo urnal , I969) have the compelling rationale they could 
have, even though Lester Asheim dealt with the topic ’’Aspects of 
Training for Adult Services” (Adult Services Division Newsletter, 

1967). 

Evidently, librarians on the job know enoiigh to keep ser- 
vice programs going, but their knowledge lacks such intellectual 
depth as would support evaluation, research and experimentation. 
Specifically, categories for measurement scales exist only in 
general terras. Basic to the problem is the lack of codification, 
i.e. the lack of history of library public service which has 
been compiled, analyzed and organized in such a way that it can 
be related to the models of interpersonal communication as well 
as to the models of groups and mass communications. The fun- 
damental problem appears to be that no underlying theories of 
communication, whether general or specific, are known to, let 
along guide librarians’ thinking, applications and the develop- 
ment of their service programs to the public. 

1 . The historical dimensions of library public servicef 
has generated the principles which support the range 
and scope of service to individuals, to groups and 
to communities. 
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2. The purpose and function of library public services 
include the following major elements: 

Agency or institution resources, factors and 
significant relationships to other agencies. 

Header, client and patron concerns and interests 
— potential, realized and latent. 

Social framework — constituents, community real- 
ities situations and coiditions. 

Objectives, social responsibility, goals, and 
rationale for library service. 

Method, procedures, and interface with community 
groups and individuals. 

Citizen's motivation to participate and to learn 
--public relations, informal education, infor- 
mation supply and referral center. 

3 . The functional relationships among library services 
to individuals, to groups and to the community have 
been developed in answer to the following questions; 

Service to Individuals : How well are librarians using 

the models of individual psychology, individual devel- 
opment and interpersonal communication in promoting 
services for the individual? 

What is the librarian's oric.itotion to the patron 
Are the needs and values, for which information 
is sought, determined by the natron, and dependent 
upon his initiative? If so, is the librarian a 
passive listener? 

iS interviewing considered to be a he! j^ing re- 
lationship in which the patron identifies his 
own concerns? How does jntervic ‘ng fit into 
the general method for helping the patron solve 
his problem or meet his need? 

}iow are advisory counseling, reference, tutorials 
and biblio therapy used as alternative (or in com 
bination) methods for the patron to consider? 
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How does library counseling relate to therapy 
{whether bibliotherapy, or audiovisual materials 
therapy, or browsing therapy)? 

At what point in interpersonal communication 
(between librarian and patron) is reference re- 
trieval called for, and why? 

At what point in interpersonal communication is 
tutorial service, or guidance (eg vocational) 
called for, and why? 

“Why, how and when does the librarian make referral 
to resources outside the library? 

Compare and contiast "book^^ selection {‘'readers 
advisory work") for the reader with the intra- 
personal role-taking values of reading, viewing 
and listening? 

What principles and methods in interpersonal re- 
lations are ertployed by library supervisors to 
evaluate staff performance and promote effective 
communication within the library and to the general 
public who use the libraries? How can the com- 
municative ability of the staff be increased so 
as to induce a wider range of citizens to use 
library services? 

Services to Group s; How well are lib rar ions using the 
models of communications, psychodrama and group dynamics 
in promoting group services? 

What is the librarian’s orientation to the group? 
Are the needs and values, for which information 
is sought, determined by the group and dependent 
upon its initiative? If so, is ti.e librarian a 
passive information retriever? 

Are group methods (dynamics and group network 
theory) the matrix of relationships within which 
the group identifies its concerns? How are dis- 
cussion techniques employed as a general method 
for solving problems and meeting needs? 

Compare and contrast the librarian's methods in 
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working with discussion groups vs. action groups? 

What is the role of volunteers in library public 
services and their function in satellite groups, 
such as "Friends of Library"? 

How are sensitivity sessions, discussion groups, 
"Training laymen in the use of the library", lec- 
tures, foruzns, panels used as alternative metliods 
(or in combination) for the group to consider, and 
why? 

For what reasons and how are individuals counseled 
to participate in groups? 

How are groups exposed to information so that com- 
munication may occur? Specifically, how is "in- 
formation" retrieval done for the group? 

How are group methods and dynamics related to 
library personnel administration, and specifically 
to the rationale and development of continuing in- 
service training for more effective public services? 

What are the problems of communicative effective- 
ness in library services? What are the principles 
and methods used to resolve communication problems? 



Services to the Community ; How well are librarians using 
the models of community development and mass communication 
in order to promote community service? 



What is tlie librarian’s orientation to the com- 
munity? Are the needs and values, for which in- 
formation is sought, determined by the community 
and dependent upon its initiative? If so, is the 
librarian but a "bookstore ir^nager" to the com- 
munity? 

W>at is the relationship of the social myths 
(edenic and utopian) to the community objectives 
not being met? How does the llbrariein exploit 
the social myths for community betterment through 
effective library service? 

How does the librarian inv olv e the people in con- 
census-making, and anti^pate^their decisions 
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while making certain that citizens feel themselves 
to be in the ’’drivers seat” of community affairs? 

How are the elements of a situation*producing 
theory of communication (agent, patron, situation, 
goal, policy, motivation) institutionalized and 
implemented by the librarian in the community? 

Compare and contrast public relations (mass com- 
munication) with the communicative role of the 
library in the community? How are the mass media 
employed in each instance? What is the relation- 
ship of community activity to group and individual 
activity? How is interpersonal transition effected? 

How are socio-drama (games, demonstrations, spec- 
tacles), knowledge generation (are disciplines led 
by profession?) and community development (com- 
muTiity study) used as alternative methods (or in 
combinations) for the community to consider, and 
why? 

Por what reasons and how are individuals and groups 
counseled to participate in community activity? 

How are communities exposed to information so that 
communication may occur? Specifically, how is 
information retrieval done for the community? 

Compare and contrast the roles of ^objectivity” 
versus ^advocacy” in developing community based 
library services. What are their historical an- 
tecedents in the development of the librarian’s 
profession, and specifically to the library's 
role as a coordinating structure in the community? 

SYSTEM OF SIMULATION ROLES 

There are a number of roles which are played in both the 
GSriA Decision Exercise and the Librai*y-Comraunity Simulation 
component of the total game. All of these roles can be in- 
teractive depending upon the objectives of each role player 
as he works to overcome conflict of interest and seeks to achieve 
his own objectives. Figure 1 is a general chart of the total 
game including the GSPIA Decision Exercise and the Library- 
Community Simulation. Arrows indicate general relationships 
among roles which may guide the participant role player at the 
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beg i nning of the game* 

However, as the interaction continues, conflict of inter- 
est will develop and new liaisons will occur. Figure 2 is an 
indication of both the intensity (high, meditun, low) and the 
direction of anticipated conflict. While conflict may be an- 
ticipated, to some degree, participant role players should be 
alert to the other emerging areas of conflict and/or mutuality 
of interest. It is helpful to remember that in communications 
the analysis of intentions is a significant and unavoidabl e 
endeavor. 

Public issues (controversial) provide the motivation to 
participate and to communicate in the simulated environment of 
the game. These issues may be perceived by the human role in 
various ways. Because of their role, they are motivated to 
take a position on the issue and to resolve the issue to their 
own (role) satisfaction. The roles In the GSPIA Decision Exer- 
cise are identified and described pp. 59*129 of the Manual of 
Operations (on ^'eserve). 

The roles for the Library -Community Simulation component 
are listed as follows and described. Figures 3j4 indicate 
general relationships and the direction and strength of the 
interactions among the follov/ing components or teams of role 
players: 



1. 'Representative of Federal Division of Library 
Programs. 

2. Representative of State Library, 

3. Director County Department of Library Coramuni 
cation Servi&^s. 

4. Council of Librarians^ 



a. Administrator 



b. Staff 



c. Agents for Communication 



5. Library Communications Department: Budget and 

planning. 
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6. Action groups. 



a. Poverty 



b. Renewal 



c. Equal opportunity (assistance to under- 
privileged) 



d. Taxpayer 



e. Vocational Education 



State and Federal Library Agents: 



Federal library service works to increase the visibility 
of library and information services in the nation. There is 
some ill-defined and often nebulous concept of overall library 
development which guides day to day operations. Such a plan, 
if it exists at all, can be detected in the reports of occasional 
library commissions, but most often in the hearings which accom- 
pany proposed and enacted legislation. 

The federal library agents work most closely with national, 
regional and state library associations. They rely upon these 
bodies for guidance in developing library legislation, stan- 
dards, and in particular for support at hearings and in lobby- 
ing for measures that will benefit the profession. Their power 
is not specifically defined but their influence is considerable, 
as the appropriation of funds to state and local libraries 
usually include matching and/or incentive measures. 

The presence of "pork -barrelling” operations is miniirial, 
and federal library operations have often been cited as an 
example of well-administered appropriations. Some evenness of 
distribution of funds among the congressional districts is 
most likely a controlling factor. However, it must be pointed 
out that the federal consultants endeavor to encourage worth- 
while proposals in each of the districts. Not all proposals 
ca'^ be funded and more than likely some rotation operates in 
order to achieve evenness and fairness of distribution. 

The main purpose of state and federal representatives is 
a consultative role, and the development of leadership in com- 
munity affairs. State library agents operate in a manner sim- 
ilar to their federal counterparts. There are perhaps a few 
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more "political" constraints, and certainly state library per- 
sonnel must keep their "ears to the ground". The role and func- 
tion of the state library is defined by law. The state library 
board has legal responsibility for the certification of library 
personnel throughout the state, as well as for the enactment of 
the law governing local library operations. 

State library personnel have both federal and state funds 
to administer which are distributed on a matching and incentive 
basis, In order to receive federal funds, the state legislature 
must provide matching monies over and above its present and ex- 
panding commitment to the libraries of the state. The la^vs of 
the states concerning library service have been compiled in 
AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW * Each state differs in some details, 
but for the purposes of the simulation Pennsylvania library law 
will maintain. 

1, Duties: 

Analyze data concerning regional library programs. 
Make recommendation for library programs to be 
funded by state and federal monies. 

Administer all federal and state accounts by 
allot ing monies to library programs in accord with 
local information goals. 

Interact and negotiate with council of librarians, 
information agents, citizen groups, K,E,W,, admin- 
istrator, state library representative, budget 
director and planner. 

2. Data: 

System of accounts. 

Messages concerning library effectiveness and 
efficiency. 

Data, 

Responsibility: 

Allocation of federal funds, 

Establish a criteria for fund allocation. 

Maintain stability in the system of accounts con- 
cerned with physical, social and economic condit- 
ions. 

Justify allocation of monies. 
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Adainistrator of County Informatioii Services ; 

The administrator of the county library system vorks for 
enabling resources to discharge the social responsibility of 
library service in society. Purposes, policies, procedures are 
developed so that all citizens may have a method whereby they 
can interface with the knowledge which a library has to diffuse. 
This method transcends type of library service, local autonomy 
and vested interests. Service to people has high priority over 
anything else; and service to minority segments of the popula- 
tion has priority over the traditional middle-class library 
patron. 

The administrator is the local counterpart of the federal 
and state library agents, but with the added respaisibility of 
imp lementa ting county-wide library service which combines all 
types of library service into one unit. He holds responsibility 
for the effective expenditure of all funds appropriated at the 
federal, state and local level for library purposes. The admin- 
istrator ..orks with all funding bodies and lobbying groups in 
the community, in order to capitalize upon the good will gener- 
ated and meet the demands for increased services created by the 
communications librarians. 

Community contacts are not limited to his administrative 
group of trustees, nor to his satellite organization, the 
"Friends," whose function it is to make it difficult for all 
people in the commtuiity to avoid thinking about library ser- 
vice and the necessity for expansion. On the contrary, the 
administrator is a practical sociologist encompassing wide ac- 
quaintance with, and involvement in all significant community 
endeavor. 

The administrator manages through performance budgeting, 
and performance is measured on the successful communicative 
activity of the public services staff (communications librari- 
ans) , for whom all library resources are mustered and developed. 
The administrator is chairman of the COUNCIL OF LIBRARIANS , a 
body which may be necessary in the interim unti], all types of 
librarians can be united under one administrative unit, 

1, Duties: 

Receive and distribute information regarding the state 
of communication services to the necessary individuals. 
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Provide a preliminary analysis of the information, up- 
dating records, evaluation of goals with comments and 
reports to other .role players. 

Prepare and issue policy guidelines to role players 
subordinate to this position for setting and budgeting 
duties and goals. 

Receive from the other subordinate role players their 
analysis of data and requirements for meeting goals. 
Requirements (e.g. budget requests) must be justified 
with supporting data and arguments as to their commun- 
ity effects. 

Interact and negotiate with other role players such as; 
Council of librarians. 

State and federal representatives. 

County commissioners. 

County manager. 

Poverty program. 

H.E.W. 

Citizens. 

Budget and planning officers in the Communications 
Department. 

Oversee the preparation of the budget for the commun- 
ication department. 

Influence the community decision phases which include 
two parts; 

Legislative. 

Budget adoption. 

Data items for analysis and decision making; 

System of accounts for community services department; 
sources and amounts of revenue by categories. 

Allocation of educational funds for; 

Education . 

Poverty. 

Communications department. 

Library facilities. 

System of accounts for entire county. 

Messages that indicate the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the communication services programs. 
Population statistics. 

Land values 
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Unemployment . 

Per capita income, 

3* Responsibility 

To make all final decisions concerning matters within 
the communication services department. 

Present to council all recoiniu^ciidations for new policy 
and budget. 

There is a symbolic relation between the COUT^Y COMMISSION - 
ERS and the library administrator who is appointed by them to 
manage all public expenditures for libra'-y service. The County 
Commissioners have a positive role to play, and often are re- 
quired to take a leadership position. They must weigh the merits 
of various and often competing interests in requests for funds, 
but in general work to make the community (county) a better place 
to live for all citizens. All immediate legal and fiscal power 
rests with them. Generally their administrative function is 
developed within the usual constraints of management. Power of 
appointment can be used for "political" purposes, but in most 
instances serious effort is made to recruit competent and able 
middle management. 

Fiscal power is regulated by state law. But in the daily 
operations of the county, taxing power is based on the willing- 
ness and ability to pay of residents, business and industry. 

The quality of public services is an important consideration, 
and residents are reminded continuously of the advantages of 
living in the community. The main purpose of the County Commiss- 
ioners is to play a role of weighing checks and balances in tax 
appropriations and expenditures. Expenditures are "performance- 
budgeted" so as to meet the criticisms of taxpayer associations 
and others. 

Counc i l of Librarians : 

The purpose of managerial administration is to work out for- 
mulae for information (materials and resources) transfer and in- 
dexing access, and to overcome the limitations of types of lib- 
rary service by eliminating them in favour of information net- 
w.>rks and coordinated systems development. Management admin- 
istration is subordinate to communications administration because 
it is concerned with the buying and selling of information, but 
especially in promoting ^he development of larger units of ser- 
vice whether through cooperation, federation or more closely 
knit units. The function of this role is continuous and requires 
three major considerations: (l) deliver, or arrange for the 
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immediate delivery of whatever information (materials and re- 
sources) is ordered by the communications librarians. (This 
may include considerable "wheeling and dealing," indeed pres- 
suring recalcitrant types of librarians not members of the 
system who are "sitting on" access to materials and resources 
needed by the communications librarians); (2) m^et the spec- 
ifications of communications librarians for intalj actual access 
to the required materials and resources; (3) develop enough 
political and economic "muscle" so as to be effective lobbyists 
for total, integrated library service that will exceed standards. 

1. Duties: 

Develop programs for satisfying information needs of 
the community. 

Justification of information programs. 

Recommend changes in budget allocations. 

Make recommendation concernirg standards. 

Interact with budget planners, program planners, state 
and federal administrators, and information agents. 
Recommend capital improvement. 

2. Responsibilities: 

Evaluate information programs. 

Evaluate allocation of resources and expenditures. 
Evaluate state and federal programs. 

Make recommendation to comjnunication services depart- 
ment. 

3. Data; 

Allocations and expenditures. 

Census data. 

Messages concerning library effectiveness and efficiency. 
Systems of accounts. 

Recommendations from members a) infoimation agents 
b) library c) administrator d) planner e) budget 
f) action groups. 

Action Groups; 

There are many varieties of action groups in any community. 
Their common characteristics are determination and suspicion of 
all promisee. They wii' not be satisfied with anything less 
than action. The main purpose of all activists groups is to 
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evaluate the effectiveness of the coranunication librarians. 

The taxpayer s agfiociation is a voluntary group vho study 
the taxing power of the community, its resources, and willing- 
ness to pay on the part of residents for perceived services. A 
sincere effort is made to weigh zhe relative merits of various 
needs for financial support, as well as the economic power of 
the community to raise the various tax levies proposed. 

As independent citizens, they evaluate the demands of var- 
ious agencies upon the public treasury, the needs of residents 
for sustained and expanded services, and the fiscal proposals 
of the commissioners as well as their legal mr.noeuvers. Mem- 
bers of the taxpayers association make their voice heard in 
the various media of communicauion, organizational meetings, 
and upon other occasions which occur. 

Their position is not always negati/e, as they propose 
alternative methods for analyzing and meeting competing needs 
and interests. Their criticisms and proposals are always lis- 
tened to by county government, business and industiy. Their 
general purpose for existence in the community is to equalize 
tVie burden of taxation, as they see it. 

Business and i ndus try constitute the power structure 
of any community. Their general purpose is to exploit the 
resoui ces of the area for a productive work-life for the 
people who live in the area. Their power is considerable, and 
it is often used for the benefit of the community. 

The tendency, however, of the power structure is to cen- 
tralize power and authority. The operational procedure is to 
minimize costs and maximize profits. However the rate of profit 
is not considered to be exorbitant. An even growth rate is 
promoted which will not destabilize the intricate relationships 
that contribute to a healthy and expanding economy. 

The power structure constitutes a powerful lobby to pro- 
tect the even growth and development of the econonviy^ as they 
see the community picture. The power structure does not shirk 
its duty to the public treasury but just a?^ adamantly maintains 
thac providing a productive work-life for citizens is a major 
contribution in itself. The provision of more jobs is equi- 
valent to increased taxing power, and therefore tax levy on 
capital and enterprise should not be ’’excessive'^ Capital has 
to be raised in order to increase the productivity of the 
economy. 
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The revolutionary activist becomes involved in whatever 
role that can be counted upon to irritate the public’s fancy. 

His major method is iconocleisra and his patron saint is that 
of Thersites of Grecian lore. Whatever proposal is made even 
in his own group, the activist is vociferous in denouncing it 
and champions a diametrically opposing position which is of 
course a minority position. But as discussion, or rather 
argument proceeds, negotiation may occur and out of the bar- 
gaining grows a new proposal. 

Often the new proposal, as it begins to shape up appears 
to be a concession to radicalism. But as one begins to examine 
it more closeDy one finds that the substance of the proposal 
remains in the camp of the moderates while the dramatic exter- 
nals are designed to palliate the wishes of the activist's 
more radical constituents. Thus the activist and the moderate 
complement one another, but it takes the moderate to follow 
through and implement the dramatic and intuitive insights of 
the activist. 

The prototype of the contemporary activist is Saul Alinsky. 
A reading of his Reveille fo r R adicals is necessary to bridge 
the gap between the moderate radical of former years and the 
revolutionary radical of the present generation. In any event, 
the role of the activist is an essential and necessary ingredi- 
ent in the healthy life of any community. While he may upon 
occasion be an irritant to the majority of moderate citizens, 
yet without the activist the community would not be as desire- 
able a place to live. 

1. Duties: 

Achieve vested interest program implementation. 

Evaluate effectiveness of communication librarians. 

2. Data: 

This depends on their resourcesfuljness in getting all 

data and interpretation of such. 

Communication Librarians (Agents) and Services ; 

The purpose of these roles is to create relationships 
between human beings and the consumer product which the library 
agency has to offer. Based on market research studies the lib- 
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rarian is able to predict how any particular population will 
react to media content. The librarian will develop library 
programs, group services and counseling strategies which will 
anticipate interests and needs. Directives to the library 
council will include specifications as to the range of immediate 
and long-range back-up resources and whatever subject analysis 
and organization of the resources is appropriate. 

Considerations of context include two foci of attention: 
on-premises interface with patrons, and services to social 
groupings. On premises, any library in its service routines 
and building layout is organized as '^service in depth.” Casual 
and referral inquiries (i.e., cognitive development) are coun.* 
seled near the entrance, and "research” (i.e., cognitive flex- 
ibility) is conducted in areas more removed from the entrance. 

In either instance, staffing is professional with a high degree 
of proficiency in counseling, retrieval and communications. 

Another area of responsibility for communication librarians 
is to analyze census reports and other studies and to conduct 
such research and surveys as will reveal segments of the pop- 
ulation, as well as a profile of their ’’hidden persuaders” so 
that services and programs can be related to them. The func- 
tion of this role is continuous and includes at least two major 
considerations: (l) to identify the characteristics of the 

population and populations, their situations and the range and 
depth of distinguishing features of various life styles; (2) 
to identify the interests of various segments in the population 
and the concerns of populations living in similar situations. 

Not only must a plan be developed but also a budget for which 
support must be sought. 

Duties: 

Prepare budget based on decision of administrator 
and federal-state agents. 

Explain budget items to administrator and other 
county officials. 

Explain restriction of legislation on budget prepar- 
ation. 

Responsibilities: 

Prepare budget accurately. 

Inform concerned individuals concerning budget changes 
and conflicts. 
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Interact with council of librarian, information agents, 
federal-state agents, and the library director con- 
cerning budget items, 

3, Data: 

Revenues, 

Expenditures, 

Allocation of resources. 

Census Data, 

System of accounts. 

Communication services combine the various library inter- 
faces with the community: interpersonal, group and community 

development for all age, ed^'^ational and socioeconomic levels. 

All communications staff have a generalist preparation together 
with an age and subject specialization. They are recruited 
for their ability to work on a team and to move from one con- 
text or interface to another with flexibility and accomplish- 
ment. Communications librarians have near line responsibility 
over management and certainly over information transfer lib- 
rarians. 

Communications librarians serve as a watchman of the com- 
munications environment being planned by the various media, and 
through notification of the iiblic services make it possible 
for them to have programs ready and special ’^mission-oriented" 
collections assembled, organized and indexed in order to meet 
the demand created. The function of this role is continuous, 
and necessitates a considerable degree in accuracy of predic- 
tion in at least two areas of consideration; (l) to identify 
the areas of interest and concerns; i.e,, the content in sub- 
ject or topical categories, of the media of communication. 
(Hetrospect5.ve analysis is not sufficient. Content must be 
anticipated and advance-awareness be acquired by every indi- 
cator possible.) ; (2) to identify and anticipate the inten- 
tions of the originators of media programs in order to ensure 
that other points of view are represented in the programing 
cn the library's media communication networks. 

2, Duties 

1. Design long range plans for service infonnation needs 
of the covnty, 

2. Evrluate progress towards goals. 

3. Mei^oages conserning library effectiveness and efficiency, 

4. Interview cf personal contacts, 

5. Action group requests. 
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LIBRARY-COMMUNITY SIMULATION 
Description of the On-Line Model 

and Computerized Accounts 

James G. Williams 

The on-line or computer program model of a Communication 
and Information Service Department within a county government 
is one that attempts to place information services in a setting 
broader than the conventional library. The model is built 
around the hypothesized influences that a community exerts 
upon information services and the assumed results that occur 
from decisions regarding information programs for the community. 
Factors influencing library and information programs are viewed 
as quantifiably measureable factors that can be used to guide 
goal formulation and decision making. The influences (see 
Figure 1) are grouped into three classes: 

1. Role influences - Iliese influences are a result 
uf| a) state, federal, and county allocation of 
resources, b) citizens - by their attitude toward 
the information programs and their complaints 
about such programs, c) other departments - how 
other departments view the information services 
may be an important factor in receiving support for 
desired programs and other expenditures, 

2. Typical community influences - These are measure- 
able influences including but not limited to: 

a) Population growth. 

b) Educa t ional programs . 

c) Per capita income. 

d) Urban renewal projects. 

3. Professional influences - These influences are 
familiar to the professionals within the communi- 
cations and information departmen," staff. They 
are a result of such factors as: 

a) Number of users. 

b) Number of complaints. 

c) Requests for agents. 

d) Agent contact hours. 

e) Hours of hardward use. 

f) Software utilization and development. 
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The measureable influences are input to the model rs a set 
of accounts that interact with other accounts within the county 
system (see Figure 2)^ Revenue and expenditure subaccount are 
represented by actual dollar amounts and include percentages of 
expenditure by catagory. .Revenues by source and expenditures by 
item are then printed (sde Figure 3). The revenue and expen- 
ditures ere determined off-line by the players in assigned roles 
in the game. 

The educations 1 revenues and expenditures are calculated 
and printed. It is hypothesized that the educational expendi- 
tures influence the educational level ir the community (median 
years of school completed) and this in turn influences the at- 
titude of the community concerning library end information 
services. The median education level is compared to previous 
year’s median educatiori level to determine the direction and 
magnitude of a change^ if any. The per capita income is also 
investigated to determine if there are changes in this indicator. 

It is assumed that increases in per capita income will affect 
the magnitude of library and information programs in a positive 
manner. Firsts as the per capita income rises, there may be a 
tendency to find more revenue for information programs and 
second, with a higher per capita income an increase in education- 
al level and leisure time permits citizens to undertake activities 
that require more extensive library end information services. 

The next calculation involves the determination of Mie 
number of students in primary, secondary, and higher educational 
institutions. An increase in this population will positively 
affect the number of users of library and information services. 

The depreciation rate of land values is used as an indicator of 
the change in the quality of the physical stock of the conimunity. 

As the physical quality decreases through age and depreciation 
library and information service characteristic change due to 
population characteristics which vary as a function of the proxy 
measurement of 'Equality’' depi .elation. Finally, the factors of 
population, increase in median education level, increase in 
student population, land depreciation are combined to calculate 
the percent of population that are ’’potential” users of the 
library and information services within the community. 

The next phase of the model determines the actual number 
of users based on the information materials available (acquisition), 
space for accomodating users, and the number of employees. The* 
number of users that can be accomodated based on the acquisition 
of new materials is computed on the basis of $8.00 average 
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purchase price per item. Administration overhead costs are then 
added to this to arrive at a total cost per item to make the 
purchased items available to the user. The total acquisition's 
budget is divided by an itera-per-patron cost standard to arrive 
at the number of users that can be serviced as measured by the 
expenditures for acquisition of materials. A difference is 
computed between ^'potential^' users and '^materials” users from 
the preceding computation, If the potential users are greater 
than the materials users, the actual users at the beginning of 
any year is made slightly less than the materials users. If the 
materiali. users are greater than the potential users, then the 
actual users at the beginning of any year is increased slightly 
Over the materials users. 

The assumption being that if not enough materials are avail- 
able to service the potential users, the number of actual users 
will be less than expected and if the materials users are greeter 
than the predicted potential users, the fact that materials are 
available will create an attraction thus causing an inerf^^*^*^ in 
actual users. 



Another part of calculating the predicted number oj 
users is to consider space requirements for the user pop 1 ua. 
This is accomplished by utilizing certain constants and leoies. 
The variables are represented as total population, t.h< r* 

feet of floor space available, the percent of populati i ^ t d 
to use the library and the percent of the users that 
the library at any given time of day. Using these vari.^ d 

heur 1st ica 1 ly derived constants, the number of square a 

is derived. This is then compared to a standard and tl. 
number of users is increased or decreased based on the cl iu e>. 

Next, the factor representing adequate personel tc 
users is considered. Here the assumption is that the um m. 
patrons/employee will affect the user population. It it c i 

hypothesized that the patrons/employee factor should be ud d 
on a desired base level with an acceptable range factor 



employee (i.e., agent) is this Instance is one who co:.cs in face 
to f^ce contact with the pjtrons. The actual patrons pe^ rployee 
is calculated by using '^actual'^ users and the number of ats. 
This factor is then compared to the base level-range sti d /us. 

The results of this conparison are used to determine wheu..^* or 
not the library is overstaffed or understaffed in relaiior lo 
the materials available for potential users. The sitciatlc >s 
that can result are: 
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1. Ao^q’J^te materials but understaffed* 

2. Adequate materials and overstaffed. 

3. Inadequate materials and understaffed, 

4. Inadequate materials but overstaffed. 



In either case, appropriate messages ere printed to indicate 
the situation. The complaint factor is also affected by the four 
situations suggested above. Depending on the circumstances, the 
number of complaints are increased or decreased over the assumed 
normal complaints factor. In the same manner, the actual users 
at the end of the year are also affected by the materials-staf f ing 
situation. End of year users may be decreased or increased 
depending on the materials-staf f ing conflict. This measure can 
act as 6 warning that some changes need to be made in the budget. 
Allocation and/or empha sis can be placed on carefully selected 
activities. 

The next phase of the model is concerned with the technical 
competence and community influence of the information agents 
and the information program. The factors that are assumed to 
affect these two measures are: 



I* The special collections in the system, 

2. The local holdings in the total system, 

3. Access to holdings outside the system. 

4. Requests for agents. 

5. Agent contact hours. 

6. Evaluation of information programs. 

7. Special files for automated access. 

8. Expenditures for hardware and software for 
accessing special files within the system or 
outside the system. 

9. Access time for data outside the system. 

10. Evaluation of file searching competence of 
agents and others. 

11. The demand from the business and industrial 
sector for access to special files of information. 



These factors are combined to determine a community influence 
or Community Attitude Index, that is a barometer for determing 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the information agents dealing 
with community groups. 

The decisions, made by players in the game, concerning the 
allocation of resources for implementing desired goals may have 
a long range effect. Certain values are saved from one year to 
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the next for comparison purposes and to make adjustments or 
changes in resource allocation. Therefore, allocating large 
resources to some particular area that was weak in previous 
years will not necessarily make a sudden change from weak to 
strong in one years' time. It may take several years to overcome 
a weakness in some aspect of the model. 

The flowchart in Appendix A Part I will allow the reader 
to follow the decision course of the on-line model. The definit- 
ion of the variables are found in Appendix A, Part II, 

The input format found In Appendix B, Part I describes the 
input data. Appendix B, Part II contains a definition of the 
variables used as input so that one can relate these variables 
to the flowchart in Appendix A, Part I, 
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Appendix A 
part I 



Logic Flow 
For 

Subroutine ^’CoW For The OSPIA-OSLIS 
Community Simulatior game. 
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APPENDIX 
Part II 



Definition of inodel terms. 



ACHRS 


“ 


Agent contact hours. 


AUSER 1 


- 


Actual users at beginning of year. 


AUSER 2 


- 


Actual users at end of year. 


AGENTW 


- 


Wages for agents. 


AGENTS 


“ 


Information agents are those employees of the 
communicw tion department who have face to face 
contact with the public. 


AREQ 


- 


Requests for agents. 


ATIME 


- 


Access time for retraining in forma tion , 


BLEV 1 


- 


Represents the base level one of a efficiency 
curve (see also Range 1). 


BPC 


- 


Local government budget programs. 


CAP 


- 


Communication Department Capital budget for 
facilities. 


GATT 


• 


Community attitude. 


CDB 


- 


Communication department budget input in dollars. 


CEFF 


- 


This is a card that Includes the following data 
and represents charac terlst Ics of the activities 
of the cotimunity agent. 


CINFL 


• 


Agent evaluation score input as a percent ranging 
ten percentage points above or below a score of 
90, This input comes from the course instructor. 


CIP 


- 


Capital Improvement Programs for local government 
expenditures . 
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COMM 


■ 


Communication characteristics within the simulated 
geographical area. 


COMP 


• 


The number of complaints received by the Communi- 
cation Department for related to the non-automated 
information activities of the department. 


COPOP 


- 


Total cohort population. 


COST 


- 


Cost of network access. 


CTOT 


- 


Total expenditures for Communications Department. 


COUN 


- 


Education department expenditures for counseling 
services and salaries. 


CUSER 


- 


Community users. 


DCAIN 


- 


Difference in per capita income. 


DEMAND 


- 


Demand for special files. 


DEPRT 


- 


Depreciation. 


EDTOT 


- 


Total educational expendltues. 


EDUC 


- 


Education department expenditures. 


EDUC (1) 


- 


Educational expendltues. 


FAC 


- 


Education department expenditures for capital 
improvement specifically for buildings. 


GEN 


- 


General expenditures for coninunication department. 


HARD 


- 


Comnunications department expenditures for com- 
puters and other office equipment. 


HARDC 


- 


Hardware utilization. 


HIGH 


• 


Education department expenditures for higher ed- 
ucation. Probably junior colleges in any specific 
county. 


MGTSYS 


- 


Conmunica tions department expenditures for system 
management operations. 
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or 




Communication department income from other sources. 
(This is an income input not an expenditure^ . 


patp 


■ 


Information source patrons as a percent of the 
total population, this input is a percentage 
figure . 


PCAIN 


- 


Per capita income. 


PCAIN 1 


- 


Saved per capita income from previous year. 


POP (1) 


- 


Population 0-14 years. 


POP (2) 


- 


Population 14-19 years. 


POP (3) 


- 


Population 20-24 years. 


PANGE 1 




Represents the number of patrons per employer 
which fall into an acceptable range of efficiency 
(see also BLEV 1) . 


REM 




Education department expenditures for remedial 
programs as would be used developing drop-out 
programs . 


SEP 


- 


State federal program budget Input. 


SFILEN 


- 


Dumber of special files. 


SFT 


- 


Square feet per patron. 


SOFT 


- 


Software utilization, 


SPEC 


- 


Special collections. 


SOFT 


- 


Total square feet for providing Information service. 


STAFFS 


- 


Wages for staff. 


STAFNO 


“ 


The number of support workers Involved and employed 
by the Conmunications Department. 


STUDH 




Percent co-efficient of students in higher educat- 
ional institutions this is multiplied by age cohorts 
one and two to determine tlie number of students in 
higher education programs. 
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STUDS 



SUP 

SUP/A 

TEAOI 

THUS 



m 

XLB 

XLOCH 

XNETA 

XMAT 

XMED 

XUSER 

WORK 



Pritnary and secondary students co-efficient which 
is multiplied by age cohorts one and two, or a 
primary- secondary student number. 

Communications department expenditures for 
supplie.3 in dollars. 

Surplus land available. 

Dollars expended for teachers salaries for pri- 
mary and secondary educational facilities. 

Represents a number of successful items recalled 
in a retrieval searching strategy and is input 
as a whole number. 

Upper bound on patron/employees (agents). 

Lower bound on patron/employee. 

Local hold Ings , 

Network access. 

Education department expenditures for materials and 
supplies in dollars. 

Medium grades completed. 

Materials users. 

Actual patrons/agents . 
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INPUI SPECIFICATIONS FOR GSPIA-GSLIS MODEL 
for 

Conununity Simulation Game 



CARD NUMBER I - Title ‘'CDBG" 
Expenditures Budget 



VARIABLE NAME 



COLUMNS 



1-6 

5-14 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 



50-54 



"CDBG” 

blank 

$ General Fund in 10,000’s. 

$ Hardware in 10,000's. 

$ Materials - Acquisitions in 10,000's. 
$ Agents Salaries in l0,000's. 

(Professionals Meeting Public) 

$ Staff Salaries in 10, 000' s . 

(Other staff members) 

$ System Management in 10,000' s, 

$ Other Revenues besides State, Federal 
and Local in I0,000's. 

(Endowments, etc.) 

$ Capital expenditures in 10,000* s. 



CDBG(l) 

CDBG(2) 

CDBG(3) 

CDBG(4) 

CDBG(5) 

CDBG(6) 



CDBG(7) 

CDBG(8) 



CARD NUMBER 2 - Title "EDUC" 
Education Expenditures 



COLUMNS 
1-4 - "EDUC” 



5-lA 


- blank 1 




15-19 


- $ 


Teacher's Salaries in l0,000's. | 


t EDUC(l) 


20-24 


- $ 


Materials for education in 10,000's. 


1 EDUC (2) 


25-29 


- $ 


Counselor's Salaries in 10,000's. | 


1 EDUC (3) 


30-34 


- $ 


Expenditures for Remedial Education 
in 10,000's. 1 


' EDUC (4) 


35-39 


- $ 


Expenditures for Facilities in 

10, coo's. 


1 

EDUC (5) 


40-44 


- $ 


Expenditures for Higher Education in 
10,000*s. (Junior college, etc.) 


EDUC (6) 


*45-49 


- $ 


Average Teacher Salary i 


1 TEACHW 


*50-54 


- $ 


Average Counselor Salary 


COUNW 


55-59 


- $ 


General Educational Expenditures in 1 
10,000's. 


GEN 
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CARD NUMBER 3 - Title "CMCH” 

Conimunity Characteristics VARIABLE K\ME 

COLUMNS 



1-4 

5-14 

15-19 

20-24 



25-29 

30-34 

*35-39 

*40-44 

*45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65-69 

*70-74 

75-79 

80 



- Title "CMCH" 

- blank 

- Median educational Level - XXXyOCX - 
(01060 = 10,60) , 

- % of Cohort population between ages 
0-19 in Primary and Secondary Schools 
XXX XX - (00065) = .65 = 65% 

- % of Cohort population between 19-24 in 
Higher Education - (XXX XX = 00025 = 

.25 = 25%) 

- % of population to use the Library. 

(XXX XX = 00018 = .18) 

- of Agents - actual and simulated 

(XXXXX = 00200 200) 

# of other staff members (XXXXX = 06532= 
6,532) 

- # of complaints - (XXXXX = 00300 = 300) 

- % Representing community attitude 
towards communication and information 
services - (XXX XX = 00090 = .90 = 90%). 

- $ Network access expenditures - inter- 

library loan - computer network, etc. 
in lOO^s - (XXXXX = 23456 = $2,345,600j 

- $ Local holdings - worth - in 100 's - 

(XXXXX = 98765 = $9,876,500). ' 

- $ Local holdings - worth - in 100* s - I 

(XXXXX = 56789 = $5,678,900). 

- $ Average Annual Wage - Agents 

(XXXXX * 09500 = $9,500). 

- $ Average Annual Wage - Staff 

(XXXXX = 08100 = $8,100). 

- Switch for initializing s^ve values I 
initialize, o = not initialize. 



XMED 

STOPS 

STUDH 

PATP 

AGENTS 

STAFF 

COMP 

CATT 

XNETA 

XLOCH 

SPEC 

AGENTV 

STAFB^ 

ISW 



*No scale factor used 



largest value is $99,999. 
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CARD NUMBER 4 - Title "CEFF" 



COLUMNS 



1-4 - Title "CEFF" Communication Fepart- 

ment efficiency. 

5-14 - blank 

*15-19 - # Base level for number patrons /employee 

in Communications Department - (XXXXX= 
00500 - 500). ! 

*20-24 - # Range for deviation from Base in | 

patrons/employee - (XXXXX = 00050 = 50).“ 
25-29 - % of community influence by information ■ 

programs - (XXX XX = 0009U = .90 = 90%).; 
30-34 - % of hits in file search-technical j 

competence - (XXX XX = 00060 - .60 = 60%) 

35-39 - # Square feet/patron in service instit- \ 

ution facilities - (XXXXX = 00033 = | 

33 sq. ft. /patron). ! 

^0-44 - # Total number oi square feet in service 

facilities in lO’s. 



VARIABLE 



BLEV 

RANGE 

CINFL 

TBITS 

SFT 

SQFT 



i 



CARD NUMBER 5 - Title "HARD*' 
COLUMNS 



1-4 - Title - '^HARD" - Hardware expenditures. 

5-14 - blank 

15-19 - % General expenditures for hardware - 

(XXX XX = 00012 = .12 = 12%). 

20-24 - % Hardware expenditures for Communicate 

ion Department - (XXX XX = 00024 = .24 
24%) . 

- An additional six fields are available 
for expansion - HARDC(3) ... HARDC(8) 



HARDC(l) 
HARDC(2) ' 



* No scale factor used - maximum size = 999.999. 
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CARD MUMBER 5 - Title "SORT” 



COLUMNS 

1-4 - Title '^SOFT^' - Software expenditures 

5-14 - blank 

15-19 - % General expenditures for software - 

(XXX Xx = 00012 == ,12) 

20-24 - % Software expenditures for Coinmunicat- 

ions Department (XXX XX), 



- Six additional fields are left for 
expansion - SOFT(3) S0FT(8) 




VARIABLE NAME 

SOFT(l) 

S0FT(2) 



international business machines corporation form X 24 659V 0 

Pri filed in U, S A. 

MULTIPLE-CARD LAYOUT FORM 
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APPENDIX "B*' 



Part il 



Definition of terms . 



AGENTS : Refers to those professionals who deal with 

the public on a face to face basis. 

B ASE LEVEL : The desired level of patrons/employee for 

the information system. 

C APITAL EXPENDITURES ; Those budgetary items that are 
used for purchasing land and buildings or for improving or 
adding to existing facilities. 

COMM milY ATT ITUDE: An index raiding from 0.0 to 1.0 

that indicates the influence that the communication and infor- 
mation programs have had on the conjuunlty. This also reflects 
the image of the agents, staff and information programs in the 
eyes of the users. 

COMMUNITY INFLUENCE : An evaluation factor of the 

information programs designed to meet the needs of one or more 
community groups. This can range from BO to 100, 

COMPLAINT S : Those dissatisfactions chat users have 

expressed with the communicatior. and information programs. 

C OUNSELOR : Those individuals in the educational system 

responsible for the academic programs and vocational achieve- 
me.it of students In the educational eiena. 

EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES ; Expenses 
incurred in making modifications to existing educational facilit- 
ies or constructing new facilities. 

HARWARE ; The equipment purchased or rented that is 
used to provide service to users. Tiis might include film 
projectors, screeiio, recorders, duplicating equipment, calcu- 
lators, televls?::., computers, teletype, terminals, filv?.s, tapes, 
records, etc. 
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HIG}1ER EDUCATxON ; Expenditures incurred in support of 
programs of higher education such as community college, city 
college, city university, county sponsored higher education 
courses . 



KITS : The percentage of hits received in se -rchii.g 

computerized files to fulfill certain information needs in 
the community. This reflects the technical competence of the 
players. Score ranges from 0.0 to 1,0. 

LOCAL HOLDINGS : This reflects the value of all 

materials held within the county information system. 

mNAGEMRNT SYSTEM : Those function concerned with 

autonomous management information within the county government 
and interfacing with related management systems, i.e. state 
and federal* 

WAT^IA^: Refers to the printed media or pre-recorded 

video and audio materials that are provided for users. 

MATERIALS FOR EDUCATIO N: Those materials purchased by 

the County Educational Department such as textbooks, films, 
tapes, slides, transparencies , maps, etc. 

Mi^DlAN EDUCATION LEVEL : The median grade level which 

the individuals in the cornmunity have attained. 

NTIVORR ACCESS ; This represents the amount of money 
spent on gaining access to data not held in the county infor- 
mation system but available outside the system. 

OTHER REVENUES : Those sources of income that come 

from private individuals, corporations , or /nstitutions ether 
than state, federal or local government. This would include 
fines, materials or space rentals, sale of materials and 
services, etc. 

RANGE : The acceptable deviation from the base level in 

patrons/employee . 

REMEDIAL EDUCATION : Those edu. ational activities re- 

sponsible for providing individuals with below average education- 
al achievement the fundamental skills necessary to reach the 
educational median of the community. 
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SQFIWARE (Communication Department): This refers to 

expentitures for software to utilize the electronic equipment for 
information storage and di semination, 

SPECIAL COLLECTIONS : This indicates the amount of 

money being spent on special collections. This might include 
machine readable data bases specializing in oue or more subject 
areas , 



STAFF : Refers to those professionals and subprofession- 

als who perfonn materials analysis, preparation, storage, and 
retrieval tasks but do not interact with the public on a face to 
face basis. This does not incluie volunteers. 
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ROIE-AGE^'TS 
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ROLE JUNCTIONS IN A GROUP 



The members of an efficient and productive group must provide for meeting 
tvo kinds of needs -- what it takes to do the job, and what it takes to 
strengthen and maintain the group. Specific statements and behaviors 
may be viewed at a more abstract level than the content or behavior alone, 

i.e.j in terms of how they serve the group needs, Vlhat members do to 
serve group needs may be called functional roles. Statements and behaviors 
which tend to make the group inefficient or weak may be called nonfunctional 
behaviors. A partial list of the kinds of conti^ibutions or the group ser- 
vices which are performed by one or many individuals is as follows; 

TASK ROLES (functions required in selecting and carrying out a 
group task) 

1. INITIATING ACTIVITY: proposing solutions, suggesting new 

ideas, new definitions of the problem, new attack on the 
problem or new organization of material, 

2. SEEKING INFORMATION: asking for clarification of suggestions, 

requesting additional information or facts, 

3. SEEKING OPINION: looking for an expression of feeling about 

something from the members, seeking clarification of values, 
suggestions or ideas. 

4. GIVING INFORMATION: offering facts or generalizations, relating 

one^s own experience to the group problem to illustrate points. 

5. GIVING OPINION: stating an opirion or belief concerning a 

suggestion or one of several suggestions, particularly con- 
cerning its value rather than its factual basis. 

6. ELABORATING: clarifying, giving examples or developing 

meanings, trying to envision how a proposal might work if 
adopted. 

7. COORDINATING: showing relationships among various ideas or 

suggestions trying to pull ideas and suggestions together, 
trying to draw together activities of variout: subgroups or 
members . 

8. SUMMARIZING: pulling together related ideas or suggestions, 

restating suggestions after the group has discussed them. 

GROUP BUILDING AJIL MAINfENANC'E ROLES (functions required in strength- 
ening and maintaining group life and activities) 
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9. ETJCOURAGING: "being friendly, warm, responsive to ethers, 

piaising others and their ideas, agreeing with and accep' 
ting contributions of others. 

10. OATEKEEPITfG: trying to make it possible for another member 

to make a contribution to the group by saying "We haven H 
heard anything from Jim yet," or suggesting limited talking 
time for everyone so that all will have a chance to be heard. 

11. STAITDAKD SETTING: expressing standards for the group to use 
in choosing its content or procedures or in evaluating its 
decisions, reminding group to avoid decisions which conflict 
with group standards. 

12. FOLLOWING: going along with decisions of the group, thought - 

Tally accepting ideas of others, serving as audience during 
group discussion. 

13 . EXPRESSING GROUP FEELING: summarizing what group feeling 

is sensed to be, describing reactions of the group to ideas 

BOTH GROUP TASK A N D MAINTENANCE POLES 

14. EVALUATING: submitting group decisions or accomplishments 

to comparison with group standards, mea, curing accomplish- 
ments against goals. ; 

15 . DIAGNOSING: determing sources of difficulties; appropr?.ate 

steps to take next, analyzing the main blocks to progress. 

16 . TESTING FOR CX)NSENSUS: tentatively asking for group opin- 

ions in order to find out whether the group is nearing 
consensus on a decision, sending up trial balloons to test 
group opinions. 

17 . MEDIATING: harmonizing, conciliating differences in points 

of view, making coraproTuise solutions. 

18 . RELIEVING TENSION: draining off negative feeling by jesting 

or pouring oil on troubled waters, putting a tense situation 
in wider context 

TYPES OF NONFUNCTIONAL BEHAVIOR 



From time to time, more often perhaps than anyone likes to admit, 
people behave in nonfunctional ways that do not help and sometimes 
actually harm the group and the work it is trying to do. Some of 
the more common types of such nonfunctional behavdora are described 
below. 
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20 . 
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22 . 

23 . 

2k. 

25 . 

26. 

27 . 

28 . 
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BEING AGGRESSIVE: working for status by criticizing or blajning 

others, showing hostility against the group or some individual, 
deflating the ego or status of others. 

BLOCKING: interfering with the progress of the group by going 

off on a tangent, citing personal experiences unrelated to the 
problem, arguing too much on a point, rejecting ideas without 
consideration. 

SELF-CONFESSING: using a group as a sounding board, express- 

ing personal, nongroup-oriented feelings or points of view. 

COMPETING: vying with others to produce the best idea, talk 

the most, play the most roles, gain favor with the leader. 

SEEKING SYMPATHY: trying to induce other group members to 

be sympathetic to one's problems or misfortunes, deploring 
one^s own situation, or disparaging one’s own ideas to gain 
support. 

SPECIAL PLEADING: introducing or supporting suggestions 

related to one's own pet concerns or philosophies, lobbying* 

HORSING AROUND; clowning, joking, mimicking, disrupting 
the work of the group. 

SEEKING RECOGNITION; attempting to call attention to one's 
self by loud or excessive talking, extreme ideas, unusual 
behavior* 

WITHDRAWAL: acting indifferent or passive, resorting to 

excessive formality, daydreaming, doodling, whispering to 
others, wandering from the subject. 

INTERACTION: to be used when the group is so highly inter- 

active, so rapidly that it is difficult, if not fjnpossible to 
record any of the above roles, e.g. several of the above may 
be happening at once. 
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Name 



V/eekly Evaluation 

1, What was the best thing that happened in the institute this week? 

2, What was the worst thing that happened in the institute this week? 

II. Vie would like an indication of the value of the outside activities 
available to you. In the next two questions please use the follow- 
ing categories: 

A = extremely valuable D = not much value 

B = moderately valuable E = waste of time 

C = good for others, but nothing new to me 

1. List titles of any voluntary reading you did this week and rate 
each as A, B, C, B, or E, 

2, What use did you make of videotaping and other facilities outside 
of regular institute meetings? Rate each experience A, B, C, D, 
or E, 



III, What two participants in the institute for each of the following 

categories. If you knew them before the institute began, underline 
the name. You may nominate a person in more than one category. 

1. The friendliest people - you enjoy them personally and socially. 

a) b) 

2, The people who seem most knowledgeable about their field, 

a) b) 

3* The people you think you would like to have as co-workers on an 
independent project in the institute, 

s) b) 
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Daily evaluation 

1. You are asked to evaluate the institute's activities for today. Of course, 
not every activity occurs eve.y day so just check the evaluation for 
those which occurred t oday . Check as many or as few categories as you 
wish. 



Morn ins 


Infor- 

mative 


Inter- 

esting 


Use 
In Job 


Unplesant 


Waste 
j Time 


a. 


session in general 
lecture or panel 












b. 












c . 


discussion 












d. 


other (specify) 












Afternoon 












a. 


session in general 












b. 


lecture or panel 












c , 


discussion 












d. 


simulation 












e. 


other (specify) 












Evening 












a. 


session in general 










j. 



4. Were there any particularly good or bad points in the program today? 



5. Approximately how many members of the institute (not faculty) have you 
spoken with today about raatters related -co the institute program? 



6. Name one person you feel was exceptionally effective today (among the 
participants the institute) and indicate briefly the incident which 
raak.es you select this person. You may choose someone you have chosen 
before in a daily repoi't. 
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Section I. Semantic differential 



The semantic differential is a technique used to measure your 
feelings about a thing, a person, or an idea. At the top of 
each page is a word or phrase followed by 12 scales. Each 
scale consists of two opposing adjectives at the ends of a seven 
space line. Place a checkmark or X on the scale in the space 
you feel best fits the concept. If one adjective fits better 
than the other, place the mark nearer that first adjective. The 
more con^letely the term fits the concept, the closer the mark 
should be placed to it. A mark in the center space indicates 
^ .rh terms fit the concept equally well. 

The semantic differential places more emphasis on the connota- 
tive value of the scale adjectives than on their denotative 
value. In some cases you may feel that the scale adjectives 
have no logical connection to the concept. Remember, we are 
trying to m^^asure feelings , not facts . Pil.ace your mark on the 
scale according to your reaction to the concept listed. For 
exariple, if the word were one scale might be kind-cruel . 

Logically a rose cannot be kind or cruel, but most people would 
feel that rose would rate would rate closer to kind than to 
czuel. This would be indijated as: 

ROSE 

kind ^ I I j I cruel 

You should work very quickly, using yo'or first reactions. Each 
page has 12 scales and you will be given 15 seconds to con^lete 
it. The tester will warn you after 10 seconds. D o not omit 
any scale or meike more than one mark on any scale. When you 
finish aTpage, wait until the tester tells you to turn the 
page. 
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1. KDUCATOR 



tender | 

ugly i I 

active | ^ 

soft t I 

sour I I 

strong I L_ 

hot I L 

nice I 

slovr I L_ 

heavy | 

happy I !_ 



relaxed ^ 



_t 1 ^'^^h 

. I ! ! pretty 

j I I I passive 

I I I I hard 

III f sweet 

I _| I weak 

J L I ! 

J \ I I 

■ . 1 I fast 

> I I I light 

J I I I sad 

111 A tense 



Repeat the set of scales under each of the iollcv:ing 
concepts; 



2, 


LIBRARY 


9. 


UNDERPRIVILEGED PEOPLE 


3. 


SIM^JLATION 


10. 


LIBRARIAN 


k. 


COMMUNITY 


11. 


ROLE-PLAYING 


5. 


TELEVISION 


12. 


INFORMATION 


6. 


ACTIVIST 


13. 


COUNSELOR 


7. 


GAMING 


l4. 


GROUP IlfPERACTION 


8. 


BOOK 


15. 


CCMttJNICATION 
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Section II. Inventory of attitudes 



This questionaire has been constructed to sample your attitudes to- 
ward a nmber of issues to he considerc'd in this institute. The infor- 
mation will be used to evaluate the program of the institute and Lo 
begin development of an attitude profile of professional personnel in 
the library field, so please answer as honestly as possible. 

On the following pages you will be given a number of statements re- 
levant to library systems and personnel. Indicate whether you agree 
or disagree hy placing a checkmark or X in the appropriate section 
of the rating scale which follows each statement. 

For example, one statement might be: Librarians art nice people. 

If you strongly agree with this statement you would mark the scale: 



strongly agree neither agree 

3Sree nor disagree 



_L 



disagree 






strongly 

disagree 



Do not place more than one mark on a scale EJid do not omit any scales. 
When you have finished, close the test booklet and wait for further 
instructions . 
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1. Most lilirarians have a limited stereotyped view of their pro- 
fession. 



J L L 



strongly 


agree 


neither agree 


disagree 


strongly 


agree 




nor disagree 




disagree 


In most ca 


scd , a 


book can co.mnunicate 


ar idea 


better thai a 


film can. 

1 




] i 




i 


strongly 


agree 


neither agree 


disagr^^e 


strongly 


agree 




nor disagree 




disagree 



3. It will he impossible to maintain adequate information retrieval 
systems without extensive use of* computers, 

! 1 I I 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

4. If libraries advertise the services they can provide, almost 
all the people in need of these services will be able to come 
to the library. 

I i 1 1 

strongly agree neither '^gree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagr c disagree 

5. Library systems should be organized on a statewide or regional 
basis rather than on a local betsis. 

I I I ! 

Strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

6. A good librarian can effectively in any comijiunity re- 

gardless of ethnic or socioeconwnic factors. 



strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 
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7* In order for libraries to function more t 'fectively ii: the com* 
munity it is necessary to change the public image of libraries 
as ^‘places vhere books are kept" . 

1 1 1 1 

stronrly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

8. > 1 innovative pr:»gr3Jii such as "floating librarians" requires 

personnel specially trained for such roles and should not try 
to use professional personnel already in the field given brief 
inservi :e training. 

L 1 1 1 

Strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

9* Libraries vould be the logical corjnunity institution to coor- 
dinate the efforts of the various agencie. providing counseling, 
educational and informational services. 

1 L ' 1 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor dis£igree disagree 

10. VTiile there may be a real need for informational services to 
be provided directly to individuals and groups within the 
community, this is not a legit imat branch of library services 
and should be administered separately. 

I I ) I 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

Jl. A library employee working in the community should still spend 
at least one day a week in the library to keep in touch with 
his profession* 



1 I ! ! 

strongly agree neither agree disagree stroncly 

agree nor disagree disagree 
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12. Few librarians can interpret published communicat j ons research 
well enough to apply this data to improve tneir libraries . 

I 1 1 I 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

13. If libraries were to provide individualized information services 
to community groups , the groups should have to pay for these 
services . 

i ! ) ! 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

14. It is just as important for libraries to provide non-print mat- 
erials and appropriate audio-visual equipment, as it is for them 
bo provide books, magazines, and other print material. 

I I ^ — 1 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

15* An objective view of priorities for money and personnel in mod- 

ern cities , would place development of the library system in a 
relatively unimportant position. 

^ I I ! 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

l6. A librarian should be able to inform the client where he can find 
the information he needs , but should not have to obtain and ex- 
plain the information for the client. 

I / i ^ 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 
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1?. The library system should accept maior responsibility for adult 
education and self education programs in the community. 



strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

l8. Most faculty in library schools are competent to train librarians 
to meet the needs of today's community. 



strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

19- Libraries should maintain indexing and referral, services to 
enable their clients to use other data banks in the comiriunity 
successfully . 



strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

20. Eventually the communicactions Tnedia (newspapers, radio, TV,, 
etc.) should become part of library information distribution 
system. 

^ I ! i 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

21. Library'’ personnel should be trained to do the personal, psycho- 
logical, and social counseling currently handled by other 
social service agencies instead of Just providing infonnation 
services . 

1 — ^ — 1 4 1 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

22. One obstacle to the development of library community services is 
the fact that the sources of funds have already been thoroughly 
exploited. 
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23 . Librariais wishing to work with the tmderprivileged should have 
special training in the social and economic characteristics 
of their environment. 



L 


1 




1 


! 


strongly 

agree 


agree 


neither agree 
nor disagree 


disagree 


strongly 

disagree 


Theories of communication, learning, etc. are much less impor- 
tant in the training of a librarian than practical information 
on organization and use of library material. 


1 


1 




i 


1 


strongly 

agree 


agree 


neither agree 
nor disagree 


disagree 


strongly 

disagree 



25. Mo?t libraries are doing a good ^oo of fulfilling their tradi- 
tional commxmity role. 

I J 1 i 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

26. In working with a community group, a librarian should taJ:e up 
the organisation's "cause" rather than trying to remain a 
neutral advisor. 

I L L 

strongly agree neith'ir agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

27. While new library programs must be evaluated, it should not be 
the responsibility of the regular library personnel to design 
evaluation studies. 

! ! L t 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 
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28. Although much data in a community is not available in print, it 
would be impossible for the library system to maintain contact 
with the resource personnel who have this oral data. 

I L 1 J 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

e^ree nor disagree disagree 

29. If libraries wish to expand their community role they should 
Seek a political power base. 

> ! i \ 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

30. Experience in ro^e playing would be a valuable part of any 
program training librarians for interpersonal work. 

i 1 1 1 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

31. Oormminity librarians should help in the development of new 

community groups to attack problems, as well as assisting those 
groups which already exist, 

1 1 1 J 

strongly agree neither agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

32. Ii we are honest, we must admit that providing information will 

really do little to help solve the problems of the underprivileged 
community. 



/ i 1 I 

strongly agree ntithcv agree disagree strongly 

agree nor disagree disagree 

Section lil t 

List below 35 many interesting rnd unusual uses as you can 
think of for an erooty box* 
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Section IV; Goal Checklist 



Instructions; On the following pages are listed some of the 
goals of this Institute. You are asked to answer three i^ues^ 
tions In regard to each goal. 

1. Personal importance. What is the importance of this 
goal to you personally? Was it one of your major pur- 
poses in participating in the institute, or have you 
come to regard it as extremely important during your 
experiences in the institute? If so, place a check- 
mark or X under the category major . If it is of some 
importance to you, mark the category moderate . If this 
goal is of little iii^ortance to you, or if it is irrele- 
vant check the cat ^gory minor . 

2. P rogress toward goal . Regardless of the importance of 
the goal, how much progress have you made toward achiev- 
ing it in the course of the institute? While it would 
be almost irapossib?_e to achieve one of these goals in 
such a short time, if you feel you have made a great 
deal of progress roark \inder the category extensiv e . 

If you have made some progress mark modera te. If you 
have made little or no progress toward the goal as a 
part of the institute mark little . 

3. Relative contribution . In whatever progress you made 
toward the goal, which portion of the institute played 
the larger role? If the instructional portions (lectures, 
discussions, readings, etc.) were more important, mark 
mainly instructional . If the jnstructional and gaming 
segments of the institute played about equal roles in 
your progress, check equal . If your progress depended 
mainly on the gaming segments (role playing, simulation, 
etc.) check mainly gaming . 

Be sure you mark only one category for each question. Be sure 
you answer all th; :;e questions for each goal. When you have 
finished, turn over your test booklet. 
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Intergroup Relations Survey 



In order to evaluate the requireisents of in-service training it is 
necessary for us tc obtain the infor£i“ation contained in this '‘before" 
questionnaire. The questionnaires of all participants vill be grouped 
and analyzed. 

It is necessary for us to obtain information about you as an indi- 
vidual. These questions are not intended to be "snoopy". Instead, 
the intention is to gain information which vil3 permit us to examine 
data in terms of groups of people with different backgrounds. 

We would appreciate the utiuost candor in corpleting the questions 
that follow. There are no "trick" questions. If questions occasionally 
seem to relate to each other, it is because they are testing different 
aspects of general issue. 

Please complete the questionnaire as rapidly as possible. Your 
first answer is usually the best. 

Please answer every question. Compl te data is extremely im- 
portant. 

Thanks for your cooperation. 
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!• Type of lib rs.vy where yoi- work? 



(1) 


public library 


(lE) 


special 


(2) 


school 


(5) other 




(3) 


acade.Dic 






Age: 









under 25 

25-29 

30 -39 

4o-49 

50 or older 

3. Sex; 

Male 

Female 

4, What 15^ your religious preference? 



1. 


Protestant 


6. 


None 


2. 


Orthodox 


7. 


I prefer not to answer 


3. 


Catbo, lc 




this question. 


4. 


J ewi sh 








Other (specify) 







5. Marital status: 



1. 


Single 


4. 


Separated 


2. 


tor r led 


5. 


Widowed 


3. 


Divorced 
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6, Race 



1. 


White 


2. 


Black 


3. 


Other (specif^-') 


4. 


I prefer not to answer this question. 



7. Hov many years ha/e you "been employed in your present occupation? 

8, Which social group vould you say your family belonged to while you were 
growing up? 



1. 


Upper class 


2. 


Upper middle class 


3. 


Middle class 


4. 


Lover middle class 


5. 


Working class 


6. 


Lover class 



9. If you were asked to use one of these names to describe your social 
group today, which would you say you belong to? 



1. 


Upper class 


2, 


Upper middle class 


3. 


Middle class 


U. 


Lower middle class 


5. 


V’orking class 


6, 


Lower class 



10, How do you feel the people in general regard your own field of work? 



1. 


Highly professional Don't Know 


2. 


Semi^ professional 


3. 


Professional 


4. 


Not at all professional 
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11, How well do you feel ^our education prepared you for your present vork? 



1. 


Very well 


r' 
IL » 


Well 


3- 


Eairiy well 


4. 


Not well at all 


5. 


Don't know 



How many years of formal education have you had? {Please circle the 
niomber which is closest.) 

8 9 10 11 12 13 i4 15 l6 1? l8 19 20+ 

mu JE WOULD LIKE TO ASK ABOUT CERTAIN ATTITl.rOES YOU MY HOLD TOWARD YOUR 
WORK, Please indicate your answer by checking in the space provided. The 
abbreviations used are as follows: 

Strongly agrrje Is ^ Disagree is D 

Agree is A Uncertain is Strongly Disagree is ^ 

12. You can*t reason with patrons. 

SA A U D SD 

13. There are many conditions in my library that could be improved. 

SA A U D SD 

14. The administrators in my library are really trying to built it 
and make it successful. 

SA A U D SD 

15. Changes are made here with little regard for the welfare of patrons. 

SA A U D SD 

16. This library operates e?rfDclently and smoothly. 

Si. K U D SD 
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17. Public money spent on education and velfare services- for the past 
few yearr <!ould hc,ve been used more wisely for other purposes. 

SA A U D SD 

lb. There are too riany frills and fads in library in- service training 
programs . 

SA A U D SD 



19 . There is too much emph?sis on peoples interests and concerns in cur 
libraries . 

SA A U D SD 



20. The aim of the library should be the development of the patron's 
total personality. 

SA A U D SD 



HOW ^TROh'GLY DO YOU AGREE OR DISAGREE WITH THE FOLLOWING STATEMENTS? 
(please continue with the preceding check system.) 

21. Social clubs have u right to not allow members ot minority groups 
to join. 

SA A U D SD 



22, I don't think that marriages of people of different reces should be 
allowed. 

SA A U D SD 



23 . I think any neighboihood group should have the right to keep minority 
group members from moving in. 

SA A U D SD 



24. Ehiployers diould be required to hire qualified people regardless of 
race. 

SA A U D SD 

25 . Any man with ability and willingness bo work hard has a good chance 
of being successful regardless of race or t^eligion. 

GA A U D SD 
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26 . Poverty is chiefly a result of injustice in the distribution of wealth. 

SA A U D SD 

27. It is all right to evade the law if you do not actually violate it, 

SA A U D 3 L 

28. In the courts a poor man will receive as fair treatme'it as a 
millionaire. 

SA A U 1 ) S'J 

29. Education tends to make aa individual more conceited. 

SA A U D SD 

30. Solution of many of the world problems will come through education, 

SA A U D SD 

31. Money should be taken from the rich and given to the poor during hard 
times » 

SA A U D SD 

32. Obedience and respect for authority are the most important virtues 
children should learn, 

SA A U L SD 

33. A person who has bad manners, habits, and breeding can hardly expect 
to get along with decent people . 

SA A U D SD 

34. Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they grow up they 
ought to get over them and settle down. 

SA A U D SD 



35. There is hardly anything lower than a person who does not feel a 
great love, gratitude, and respect for his parents. 
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36. Most of the eoeial problems would be solved if we could somehow 
get rid of the immoral, crooked, and feeble-minded people. 
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37. Most community es are good enough as they are without starting 
any new community improvement programs. 



SA 



A 



U 



D 



SD 



38. We have too many organizations for doing good in the community. 
SA A U D >SD 



39. Schools are good enough as they are in most communities. 
SA A U D SD 



4D, The good citizen should help minority groups with their problems. 
SA A U D SD 



41. Some people just want to live in slum areas. 

SA A D X) SD 

42. You are siruply out of luck if you happen to be pOvor, 

SA A U D SD 



43. Blacks today are demanding more than they have a right to. 

SA A U D SD 



44. Blacks today are trying to push in where they are not wanted. 
SA A U D SD 



45. These days a person doesn^t really know who he can count on. 
SA A U D SD 



46. Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for today and ]et tomorrow 
take care of itself. 



SA 



A 



D 



SD 
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4 ?. In f.‘pite of what some people say, the lot of the average man is 
getting worse, 

SA A U D . SD 

48 , There’s little use writing to public officials because they aren’t 
really interested in the problems of the average man, 

SA A U D SD 

49, In this fast changing world, with so much different information 
available, i;. is difficult to thinh clearly about many issues, 

GA A . U D ____ SD _____ 

50, Obedience and respect for authority should be the very first re- 
quirements of a good citizen. 

SA ___ A U D SO 

51, On the whole, oui* economic system is just and wise, 

SA A U D SD 

52, Most people who complain of bad luck don’t realize how much they 
are the cause of it, 

SA A U D SD 

93 * Almost anyone in our society can improve his standard of living if 

he is willing bo work hard, 

SA A U D SD 

54, With what degree of ease can you discuss you difficulties in under 

standing and/or accepting a person of another race. 

quite well well fairly well 

not too well not at all 

counseling people of another race success is related significantly 
lack of prejudice* 

A U D SD 



55. In 

to 

SA 
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56. In counseling people of another race success is primarily a result of 
counseling ability & skills? 

SA A U D SD 



5'^^* Black patrons are reluctant to be drawn into a counseling situation. 
SA A ___ U D SD 

58. How difficult, generally speaking, is it to understand the thinking 
and feelings of a person of another race. 

never difficult usually difficult 

difficult in certain cases always difficult 

freL\uently difficult 



59* How strongXv do you feel you would like to develop new understanding 
and techniques for counseling those in minority racial and cultural 
groups? 



would be of very great benefit 
would be of some benefit 
might be of some benefit 
would have little benefit 
probably of no benefit 



60. Librarians and counselors need tc give more recognition to the under- 
lying psychological problems of their cases. 

SA A U D SD 



61. I find the people in m^“ library are able to talk about things they 
need or want and to talk about things which make them angry, happy, 
jealous, fearful, sad and so on. 

Nearly all the time Barely 

Quite frequently Almost never 

Occasionally 
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62. Middle to upper class Placks have most of the saone values as their 
counterparts among white people. 

SA A ___ U D SD 

63 . If given the opportunity in counseling , the disadvantaged persons 
will usually actively cooperate t*' solve his own problems? 

SA A U B SD 

64. It is inpossible to change the slum inhabitant ordinarily because 
environmeiroal pressures are too great? 

SA A U D SD 

65 . The wasp's (white-angle-Saxon-protestants) run America? 

SA A U D SD 

j 

66. Welfare is the easiest way of making it for the 3l\un inhabitant? 

SA A U D SD 

67« Obtaining civil rights for all is a political job requiring allies, 
priorities and education of the masses of the American people? 

SA A U D SD 

68. Men such as Roy Wilkins and Whitney Young have outlived their use- 
fulness in the civil rights movement? 

SA A U D SL 

69 . Legislation has not radically altered the situation of the majority 
of Blacks in the United States? 

SA A U D SD 



70 . Middle clas9 values are, in general, realistic? 

SA A U D SD 

71* People in lower socio-econimic groups usually see institutional services 
as dominating ? 

SA A U D SD 
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72. The Plack of above average education and income tends to identify with 
white people? 



SA 



A 



U 



SD 



73 » The family disorganiztion of Blacks, as indicated by such things as 

illegitimacy 5 desertion and non-support are an inheritance from family 
disruption under slavery? 



SA 



U 



D 



SD 



74. The Black ,ulture is ’'Mother centered ” but family life is strong? 
SA A U D SD 



75- It is better for a Black tc have a job and income, even though it is 
menial, than to be unemployed and on welfare? 



SA 



U 



SD 



76 , The main reason for Black uraemployment in responsible, high-paying 
jobs is really not discrimination but a lock of technical skills? 



SA 



U 



D 



SD 



77* in spite of their history of being oppressed. Blacks are generally a 
happy-go-lucky people? 



SA 



SD 



78 . Blacks usually feel a positive identification with their race in 

spite of the difficulties experienced as a result of being a Negro? 



SA 



U 



D 



SD 



79« The Black father is generally considered by most Blacks to be a weak 
figure? 



SA 



U 



D 



SD 



80 . difficult is the color barrier to oveicome in order for a non -white 

person to achieve success and social accejjtance? 



Extremely difficult 
Occasionally a problem 



Difficult 
Seldom a problem 



Never a problem 
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8l. What degree of trust or dit '.n <ists between Blacks and Whites? 
(Circle the number on the line L-losest to your opinion.) 



















Great 

Distrust 




Some 

Distrust 




.Jis trust 


Some 

Trust 




Great 

Trust 



82, Approximately what percentage of Black people withdrew from society as 
a result of their frustratims, 

great majority small minority _few to 

slight majority large minority none 

83, Approximately what percentage of Black ^.eople becor'ie overly aggressive 
as A result of their frustrations in whil;e society? 

_____ great majority s^^all minority 

slight majority few to none 

;^arge minority 



, How do you think the race 
which is closest to what j 


problem will turn out? (Check the 
'ou believe will occur.) 


response 


^ j -q - 

Complete 


Things 


Complete 


separation 


will stay 


mixing of 


of Blacks 


as they 


Blacks and 


and Whites 


are 


Whites 


1, Kew would you like to see 


the race problem turn cue? (Check 


the 


response which is closest 


to vhat you believe will occur) . 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



Complete 


Things 


Complete 


t>epp'>^ation 


will 


mixing of 


of Blacks and 


stay as 


Blacks and 


Whites 


they are 


VJhites 
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CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 
An Annotated Bibliography 
Jamef V, Cunningham 



Abrahamson, Julia, A Neighborhood Finds Itself (New York: Harper, 1959). 
The founding staff director of the Hyde Park-Kenwood Comraunlty 
Confer* ince tells the story of the organization, which involved 
much citizen participation. 

American Institute of Planners Journal, Issue of July, 1969. A whole 
Issue witli a wTde variety oT articles on citizen participation. 

Both theory and case studies, Including Sherry Arnsteln*s famous 
article on the "ladder of participation." 

Alinsky, Saul, Reveille for Padlcals (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1943) This is the blble for "people power " neighborhood 
organizations by the old master. 

Arendt» Hannah, Th e Human Condition (New York: Doubleday. rj53). A 
deep, philosophic work on the nature of man whic>^ htilps reveal 
the relation of his dignity to freedom and part icipt ion. 

ACTION -Housing, Plan of Operations for Neighborhood U ib an Extension . 

1963. A specific plan for involving neighborhood people in the 
development of their areas; covers three Pittsburgh neighborhoods. 

Banfleld, Edward, Political Influence . (Glencoe: Free Press, 1961). 

Case studies of decision making In Chicago showing how major 
public decisions are made by elites, and not by the people, 

Brunr.er, Edmund de S., and Yang, E. Hsln, Rural America and the 
Extension Service (New York: Columbia University, 1949 ). A 
history of the agricultural extension movement in Ameri( a 
which was done with large-scale participation of rural people. 

Brazier, Arthur, Black Self -Determln:*txon , (Grand Rapids: Erdmans, 

1969). A discussion of organizing a black neighbor p od by the 
president of the famous Woodlawn Organization in Chirago. 

Groat success story. 

Bundy, McGeorge, Proposal on School Decentralization for New York 
City. A report produced for Mayor Lindsay rccommenUng 
Community control of the schools. 

Brandels University, Heller School, Community Represents t Ion in 
CorofAunlty Action Programs (tnlmeo). Preliminary ant -poverty 
programs in several cities. (One of several reports to be 
published at Brandela.) 

Burke, Edmund, "Citizen Participation Strategies", AIP J - ir naj . Sept. 

1969. A theoretical look at various ways to carry uut participation, 
"citizen Participation Is a Necessity", Journal of Housing, 

O December, 1969. 
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Cahiij Edgar S., and Jean C.» ^^Xhe 'lar on Poverty: A Civilian Perspective,** 
Yale Law Journa l. Vol. 73, No. 8, July, 1964. A sharp criticism 
of the Nev Haven antl-povetty program, including its lack of 
participation. 

Carmichael, Stokley, and Hacnilton, C. V. , B lack Power; The Politics of 
Liberation in America , Nev^ York, Vintage Books (paperback), 1967. 
Expounds ^he need for poor blacks and whites to join together for 
political action. 

Cunningham, J^mes V., The Resurgent Neighborhood . (Notre Dame: Fides, 

I'^BS). Case studies of neighborhood development efforts in 
Plttsbur<>h and Chicago, with emphasis on participation. 

- Resident Participation (A Report to the Ford Foundation, 
mimeographed, 1967). Describes critically participation efforts 
in the an*: ? -poverty programs of 10 cities. 

Curti, Merle, The Making of an Americ a n Community (Palo Alto: Stanford 
UniversLi:' i^vess, 1959N History of a Wisconsin county in the 
19 th Ce^^'jiy, which shows in detr.ll how the to\7n meeting was 
used fox decision making. 

Cox, Harvey, The Tecul ar City . (New York: Macmillan, 1965). A background 
book that g^v»es a splrittal base to participation. Sees urban 
dcvelopiii^rt as man's helping to complete the creation of the world, 
which God began. 

Davies, J. Clearance III, Neighb o rhood Groups and Urban Renewal , 

(New York; Columbia University Press, 1965). A serious book, 
analyzing experiences in several New York City neighborhoods. 

Shows hovf planning takes longer with pc.rticipation, but at same 
time f art icxpation builds the political support planning needs. 

Fanon, Frantz, The Wretched of the Earth . (New York; Grove Presf, 1963). 

A call to violent revolution by a black psychiatrist, 

Gilbert, Neil, Citl zc .n Participation in t h e Poverty Program . Ph.D, 
disserta^lon done at University of Pittsburgh. A rigorous, 
carefully researched study of the Pittsburgh poverty program. 

(See GSSW Library.) 

Gens, Herbert J., P eople and Plans . (New York: Basic Books, 1968.) 

A seriec of essays on planning v>ich make a strong Case for 
planners following ’people's goals," 

Hallman, Howard, Coinuunttv Control . (Washington: Center for Metropolitan 
Studied) 1969."^ A study of community corporations and neighborhood 
boards in 30 4ural and urban communities. Careful description 
of each, with evaluation. Looks hard at the issue of whether 
citizen groups .ichleve more by putting their emphasis on services 
or politics* 
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Hofstadter, Richard, The Age of Reform . (New Voi'k: Random House, 1955*) 

A Pulitzer Prize winning politic'^l history of the USA from William 
Jennings Bryan to Franklin D, Roosevelt* Especially chapter 
V on "the urban scene” gives an excellent background as to why 
participation has had such difficulty in cities. 

Hapgood, David, The Role of Popular Participati o n in Development 
(Boston: MIT Press, 1969.) A report on a 1968 conference to 
study implementation of Title IX of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1966 which makes participation a twin pillar with economic 
development for the US foreign assistance program. Gives a whole 
new dime.^sion to participation. (Copy In the library of the 
Department of Economics, In the Social Science building.) 

Kahn, Alfred j, , et a3 , Neighborhood Informatio n C^nters t (New York; 
Columbia University School of Social Work, 1966.) A review of 
the British system of voluntary centers with applicaticn to th^ 
possibilities in the USA. 

Knopf, Terry Ann, Ycuth Patrols: An Experiment in Community Participation 
(Brandeia, Lemberg Center for the Study oi: Violence, 1969). A 
brief study of some of the neighborhood peace keeping groups 
which operated during the urban violence 1966-63. well done, 
with critical analysis. 

Kotler, Milton, Neighborhood Government: The Local Foundation of Political 
Life , (Indianapolis: Bobbs-M';rrill, 1969.) A strong case for self- 
rule by neighborhoods, made by a consultant to Dayton's well-known 
£CCO project. Presents theoretical argument, as well as case 
studies. 

Kramer, Ralph M. , Participation of the Poor , (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice 
Hall, 1969.) Carefully done case studies of five California 
poverty programs, with Snalysia of such large questions as: v^ho 
speaks for the poor? Who shall control the CAP? What rcle for 
the target area organization? Why organize the poor? What dif- 
ference does participation make? What Is the future of participa- 
tion? 

Miller, William Lee, The 15th Ward and the Great Society (Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin, 1966.) A city councilman tells his own story 
in neighborhood politics, and relates it to his city (New Haven) 
snd to the nation. Good chapters on white ethnics and schools. 

Miller, S.M., and Riessman, Frank, Social Class and Social Policy . 

(New York: Basic Books, 1968.) A aeries of articles on income, 
education, mental health, the social sciences, and participation. 
Section V particularly useful. Theoretical but quite clonr. 
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McCoy, C., and Hayford, J. , Apolitical Politics , (New York: Crowell, 
1967.) This Is an attack on the elitist theory of politics, and 
a defense of classical decocracy (especially the final two 
sections). First rate presentation of the political theory that 
underglrds participation. 

Moynlhan, Daniel p,. Maxi mum Feasible Misunderstanding . (New York: Free 
Press, 1969.) An angry and arrogant author attacks all the 
fuzzy-headed social scientists who use their theories to play 
with people. As usual, Mr. Moynlhan leaves the reader a little 
uncertain r.i to v;hat Moynlhan stands for - but you know he Is 
convinced he Is right whatever It Is. There Is an Impresilon he 
Is against participation and for Moynlhan. 

Myrdal, Gunnar, Beyond the Welfare State . (New York: Bantam Books, 1967). 
A world famous social scientist looks Into the future of the 
affluent world society and sees participation rising In importance 
as man's physical needs are fulfilled. 

Rein, Martin, and Marrls, Peter, Dilemmas of Social Reform (New York: 
Atherton, 1967). A classic study of the federal and Ford Founda- 
tlon funded programs that proceeded the anti-poverty program. 

Keen theoretical insights Into participation. 

Rossi, Peter, and Denter, Robert, The Politics of Urban Renewal 
(Glencoe: Free Press, 1959). A critical study of the early 
attempts at citizen participation In urban renewal planning 
In the Hyde Park-Kenwood neighborhood of Chicago. 

Rostov, Eugene V and Edna G. , "Law, City Planning, and Social Action," 

In Duhl, Leonard J. , T he Urban Condition (New York; Basic Books, 
1963.) An article which attacks participation and makes a case 
for voting as sufficient Involvement. 

Schwartz, Meyer, "Can Consumers Change Programs?" (Mimeographed - 
Social Work Library.) A stimulating essay which turns some 
economic analysis on participation. 

Sldor, John, The Pittsbu rg h Model Cities Program , a Ph.D.* dissertation 
done at the University of Pittsburgh In GSPIA. 1969. A carefully 
done case study. 

Splege} Hans B.C. (cd.) Citizen Participation In Urban Development , 

Volume ' "Concepts and Issues", Volume II - "Cases and Programs." 
O^ashlngton? National Training Lahratorles, Institute for Applied 
Behavior Science, 1969.) Sunmary volumes of what participation 
Is all about. 

Sviridoff, Mitchell. "Planning and Partlcli^^atlon", address to American 
Institute of Planners, (New York: The Ford Foundation, 1969.) 

An experienced urban executive tells why participation Is 
Inevitable, but will function best with leadership. 
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Turner, John B, (ed), Neighborhood Organization for Corocunttv Action . 
(New York: National Association of Social Workers, 1968, ) Articles 
on various phases of neighborhood organizing with heavy emphasis 
on participation. Discusses many of the problems faced by the 
organizer who seeks to facilitate participation. 

Teilhard de Cha:din, Pierre, The Phenomenon of Ma n^ (New York: Harper, 
1959.) A great theological work which takes a revolutionary 
view of contemporary man and his dignity. Excellent background 
for a spiritual base for participation. 

U.S. Senate, Examination of the War on Poverty ^ 3 volumes. Case studies 
of anti'poveL-ty programs throughout the USA. Rich untapped 
material for research and writing. Available in Social Work 
Library. (Washington: Government Print, Office, 1967,) 

Wilson, James Q*, The Amateur Democrat , (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1962.) A study of volunteers in politics in 
New York, Chicago, and los Angeles. Scientific and critical, 
all the difficulties and failures are seen. 

-"Planning and Politics: Citizen Participation in Urban Renewal," 
in Warren, Roland L. (ed.) Perspectives on the American Community 
(Chicago: Rano McNally, 1966.) This is Wilson's famous article 
that first appeared in the AIP Journal of November, 1963, in 
wciich he does not see much hope foir participation. He discusses 
the distinction between private-regarding and public-regarding 
people, 

(Not;e: most of the above books contain footnotes and bibliography 

which suggest other significant readings.) 

JOURNALS: 



During the past ten years a number of important and useful articles 
on various aspects of participation have appeared in these journals 

Cpmnmnity De velopment (published by National Association for 
Community Development) 

Journal o f the American Institute of Planners 

Social Work (Journal of the National Association of Social Workers) 
Tran$ -Ac t ion (Journal of the social sciences ) 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
Annotated Bibliography 



Coimiunitv and Library : 

Adult Education Association. Adult Leadership , 1S^52 - monthly. 

A monthly publication dealing with the problems of groups 
and leaders. The contertb' of the journal aze intended to 
be trainiiig materials in leadership. It is designed to 
"reflect the editorial help of its readers" by citing and 
discussing problems submitted by readers and by reporting 
reader reactions to the issues. Each issue is devoted 
to a particular area or problem in adult leadership. 

There is a title and author index to each volume. 

A1 insky, Saul D, Reveille for Radicals . Vintage Books, 

New York Random House, 1969, (original c, 1946) A 
"radical realist’s" view of the ideological - socio- 
logical conflicts in American society, with a practical 
outlook toward leadership, community structure, organi- 
zational tactics, and education, it is a union of the 
philosophical with the practical, synthesized by a 
man who has lived what he writes, 

American Library Association, Library -Community Project. 

Study in the Community : A Basis for Planning Library Adult 

Education Services . American Library Association, 1960. 

For the public librarians who need a guide to library- 
community study as a basis for defining the role of the 
library in developing adult education activities. Proce- 
dures are suggested by which the library staff, the trustees, 
and the citizens of a community can evaluate the present 
adult education activities and services of the library, 
develop guidelines for changes in emphasis or extension of 
these services, and reassess the library's role ir the total 
educational structure of the community. 

Blakely, Robert J, , "The Wit to Win" ALA Bulletin . February 1967. 
Librarians must break away from the "four walls" concept of 
libraries and library service, says Blakely. With the in- 
creasing stresses and strains of our society, the librarian 
must play an active part in "community renewal, or community 
re-creation." He must work to bridge the "knowledge gap" 
by understanding and educating the illiterate, by seeing 
that the public library participates in the foi*mation of a 
national information system, and by exploring the relation- 
ships of television to reading. 
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Brunner, Edmund de S. et alt ^ Overview of Adult Education Research t 
Chicago, Adult Education Association of the U*StAt, 1959t 
Hiis survey of research in non-vocational adult education was 
conducted for the purpose of discovering bases for a policy 
of adult education as well as guidelines for adult educators^ 

The report consists of a general Introduction, a portion on 
participation, motivation and interests of adults, a portion 
on methods and techniques used by the educators, and a dis- 
cussion of the concerns of education. Suggestions for needed 
research are made throughout. 

Bundy, Mary L, ^Factors Influciicing Public Library Use," Wilson 
Library Bui letin , December 1967. 

Report of a six-day Baltimore -Washington survey of public 
library use. Survey data are analyzed to indicate relation 
between librarians and users which appears to be little 
changed since the Public Library Inquiry. 

Clift, Virgil A. Study of Library Services for the Disadvantaged 
in Buffalo . Rochester and Syracuse . 

School of Education, New York University, 1969. Survey of 
the outreach programs in a three city area to reach segments 
of the population with meager educational backgrounds. The 
ideas developed will have an influence on the library as 
well as other institutions in the community. 

Conant, Ralph W., ed. The Public Library and th e, City . Cambridge , 
Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 1965. 

A collection of papers from the 1963 Syinposium on Library 
Functions in the Changing Metropolis, written by urban social 
scientists, economists, sociologists, planners, communication 
experts, librarians and others. The central purpose of 
this book is "to raise issues about the character of cities 
and the future of libraries whose milieu is the city." 

^ mtalns an annotated bibliography, pp. 196-210. 

Follett, Mary Parker, Creative Experience , New York: Longmans, 

Green, 1924. 

An early work in social psychology, this book is a call for 
the use of observation and experimentation in the social 
services. "The subject of this book is to suggest that we 
seeka way by which the full integrity of the individual 
shall oe one with social progress, that we try to make 
our daily experience yield for us larger and ever larger 
spiritual values." Social conflict should yield social 
values and progress. 
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Harper, Ernest Bouldin, and Dunham, Arthur, eds. Coiranunity 0:!ganlza - 
tion In Actions; Basic Literature and Critical Comments . New 
York: Associated Press, 1959^ 

A collection of readings in the field of conimunity organization 
and social service gleaned from pamphlets, periodicals, and 
various conference proceedings, this book encompasses such 
areas as social welfare, public health, adult education, labor 
organization, city planning, church federation, and community 
development, with particular emphasis on social work. Basic 
topics in group behavior, group dynamics, and committee 
and community structures are also included. 

Hunter, Floyd. Community Power Structure ; A Study of Decision 
Makers . Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North 

Carolina Press, 1953. 

Rooted in hypotheses and postulates relating to power, this 
work is a case-study approach to the structure of power in the 
community. It if, an attempt to identify the location of power, 
the real leaders, the power structure, and the relationship 
of the organized community to the individual. 

Kahn, Alfred Neighborhood Information Centers New York, Columbia 
University, 1966. 

The concept of the information center in the neighborhood 
grows out of the Citizens Advisory Bureau which developed 
in Great Britain in World War II. As a coordinating structure 
in the community, the library has the responsibility of 
making a wide range of information available to citizens. 

Lee, Robert E. "Adult Education" in Encyclopedia of Library and 
Information Science , Vol 1, Marcel Dekker, 1968. pp, 89-99. 
Following a brief descrlpr,ion of the "major program areas" 
of adult education in general, Lee discusses the history 
and objectives of library adult education in the United 
States. Lee shows how the library's educational objectives 
and its role in the community have changed. Personnel 
requirements and sources of information for planning adult 
services are listed and a table ofexamples of types and 
levels of adult services in libraries is included. Lee 
closes with a brief section on current trends and areas 
of needed research. 
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Lee, Robert E. Continuing Education for Adults through the 
American Public Library 1833-196 4, Chicago : American 

Library Association, 1966. 

On the premise that "sel f-development was the all-pervading 
concept upon which the library was founded," and taking into 
account the interrelated informational and recreational 
functions of the public library, Lee traces the "evolution 
of the adult educational conmitment of the American public 
library, with particular attention to the most prevalent 
interpre ta tion of the library's educational objectives and 
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and the most coiranon educational services provided in each 
period discussed," Contains a selection bibliography 
pp, 147-154. 

Legg, Jean "Coordinating Library Services Within the Community." 
American Libraries , May 1970 

Hiiirarchies by different types of libraries threaten to 
institutionalize the isolation of one library to another 
and deprive the citizen from public access. Serving in a 
coordinating community agency, librarians are exhorted 
to take voluntary action to serve community needs regardless 
o: loyalty to one library type. 

Leigh, Robert. Public Library in the United States , New York 
Columbia University Press, 1959. 

The general report of the Public Library Inquiry. A most 
significant development in library service, it began the 
general professional discussion which twenty years later 
is leading to a concept of modern library service. 

Lind(;rman, Edward C., The Community: An Introduction to thg 

Study of Community Leadership and Organization . New York: 
Association Press, 1921. 

This picture of the Community based on the idea that the 
local governmental body is, or should be, the core of the 
Democratic government. The conflicting forces of speciali- 
zation and Democracy are viewed as "elements of social 
progress," pervading the community structure. With those 
factors in mind, Linderman explores the social nature of man, 
community institutions. Interest groups, community action, 
and other related topics. 

Martin, Lowell A. L ibrary Response to Urban Change A Study of 
the Chicago Public Library . AlA, 1969. 

An analysis of the Chicago Public Library in its attempt to 
get at the root causes of the urban problem. A program 
of service is discussed which will help the library adjust t<^ the 
people of the city in all of their diversity. 

Morat, William R. The Public Library and its Community : A Study 

of the Impact of Library^ Service in Five Pennsylvania Cities . 
Pennsylvania State Library Monograph Series No. 7. St/»te 
College, Pa.; Institute of Public Administration, Pennsylvania 
State University, 1967, 

This study commissioned by che State Library, libraries in the 
middle sized Pennsylvania cities of Altoona, Erie, Pottsville, 
Lancaster, and Williamsport are studied in terms of library 
users and non-users and their attitutdes, the community 
environment, and library finance and management. The study 
includes a survey of Lycoming County viewing the library 
in its total coirinunity. 
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Ogden, Jean and Jesse. Sinai I Communities in Action : Stories of 

Citizen Programs at WorU . New York: Harper, 19^6. 

”This book presents thirty-four stories telling how communi- 
ties have helped themselves through the efforts of their 
own citizens.’' First published by the Extension Division 
of the Unlversil / of Virginia in its ”New Dominion Series” 
these success stories demonstrate "democracy grappling 
successfully with some community problem or dealing 
effectively with some phase of community life," Subject 
areas include economic advancement, health and social 
well being, civic awareness, and implementation of 
community programs. 

Phinney, Eleanor. "Library Adult Services and the Var on Poverty." 
Illinois Libraries , September 1966. 

The War on Poverty has provided an impetus for libraries to 
review their own activities and to renew or create relation- 
ships with other community agencies and groups. Personnel, 
library materials . physical facilities, and relationships 
with other agencies must be revised as they relate tc one 
another and to the War on Poverty program. 

Poston, Richard Waverly. Democracy Is You , A Guide, to Citizen 
Action . New York: Harper, 1953. 

This guide is the product of a community study project in the 
state of Washington. 1950-52. "it is designed to help organize 
and carry out a study of the total life of a community for the 
purpose of bringing about g::eater i ndarstanding and full coinmunity 
cooperation and development. In addition to the general 
sections on the community as a whole; procedures are assigned 
to committees on population, con^nunity organizations, church 
governments, social agencies, library, and other facets of 
community life. 

Powell, John Walker. Learning Comas of Age . New York: Association 

Press for the Adult Education Association of the (J.S.A., 1956. 

This discussion of tlic present and future of adult education in 
the early 1950' s is based in a large part upon various studies 
by such educational organizations as the ALA, the Council 
of National Organizations of the Adult Education Association, 
the National Social Welfare Committee, the National Education 
Association of the U.S.i Division of Adult Education Service, 
and others. The central topics are the aims of adult education 
agencies of adult learning, areas of adult learning, a proposed 
structure for adult education, and a philosophy of adult education. 
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Sanders, Irvin T, Making Good Communities Better * Revised edt 
Kentucky Paperba^^ks. Lexington, Kentucky: University of 

Kentucky Press, 1967. (c. 1953) 

This "Handbook" is a practical rnatter-of-fact approach to 
princ iples of conmnunity organization as a whole, with 
suggestions for means of making improvements. Topics 
discussed include, traits of a good community, community 
differences^ how to promote a civic program, how to make 
a group effective, a philosophy of civic service, and a 
procedure for civic leaders, 

Shaw, John B. "Role of the Layman in the Library and the Relations 
Between the Professional and the Layman." Oklahoma Libraria n, 

October 1966, 

"In all four library field (public, college and university, 
school, and special) the laymen is in a unique position to 
influence the environment, to effect the efficiency of the 
r.yscem, to anticipate needs, to get nes.'’ed funds and material 
to help with personnel policies and even ^jelection, to affect 
the outlook of other board members, of the librarian and of 
the staff. ' Shaw lists v^ome of the important qualifications 
of this layman, and some of the qualities a librarian needs 
to maintain good relationships with them. 

Stone, C, Walter, "Aduit Education and the Public Library." 

Library Treitd s, April, 1953, 

Stone surveys the trends and literature in library adult 
education in the United States from 1923 to 1953, He feels 
that "community study and the shaping of programs, . .are the 
two main keys to the future importance of the public library." 

The library must be active in its development of adult 
education programs. Stone concludes hy listing "accep^-ed 
functions of public libraries in adult education" and 
several projected ones, 

Warren, Roland L, Studying Your Community , Free Press Paperbacks 
New York: The Free Press, 1965. 

This is a "broadley conceived working manual of community 
study," which follows the 1939, and l^ter revised. Your 
Community ^ by Joanna C. Colcord. Groups processes, survey 
procedures and various aspects of the community are examined 
with a correnunity-action orientation. 

The Urban Communit v 

Bollens, John C.> The Metropolis; Its Pe o ple, Politics, and Economic Life , 
New York: Harper and Row, 1965. 

Clinard, Marshall B., Slums and Cotununity Development: t-b^periments in 

Self-Help , New York; MacMillan, 1966, 

Doxladls, Constantinos A., The New World of Urban Man, Philadelphia: 

United Church Press, 1965, 
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Gottman, Jean, Megalopolis , New York; Twentieth Century Fund, 1961, 

Hadden, Jeffrey K., American Cities: Tlieir Social Characteristics , 

Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965. 

Weaver, Robert C., Urban Complex; Essays on Urban Life and Human Values , 
New York: Doubleday, 1964, 



Power and Politics 

Adrai.an, Charles and Charles Press, Governing Urban American . 3rd ed. 
New York; McGraw-Hill, 1968. 

Agger, Robert E, et al. The Rulers and the Ruled , New York: Wiley, 1964. 

Banfield, Edward, editor, Urb « ^n Government . New York; Free Press, 

1961. 

Banfield, Edward and James Wilson, City Politics , Cambiidge: Harvard 

University Press, 1963. 

Dahl, Robert A., Who Governr . New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 

Press, 1961* 

Truman, David, The Governmental Process, New York: Knopf, 1965. 

Wilson, James, editor, City Politics and Publi c Policy , New York; 

Wiley, 1964. 



Dynamics of Poverty 

Badikan, Ben H., In the Midst of Plenty; The Poor in America , Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1964, 

Ferman, Louis, Poverty in America , Ann Arbor; University of Michigan 
19C6. 

Harrington, Michael, The Other America; Poverty in the United States , 
New York; Macmillan, 1962. 

Hentoff, Nat, Our Children are Dying , New York: Viking, 1966. 

Kirsch, Richard G. , There Shall Be No Poor , New York; Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, 1965. 
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Hunter, David R. , The Slums; Challenge and Response , New York: Free 

Press, 1964, 

Meissner, Hanna, Poverty in the Affluent Society , New York: Harper and 

Row, 1967, 

Shostak, Arthur, New Perspectives on Fovert\ , New York: Spectrum, 1965, 

Simon, Arthur, Faces of Poverty , New York: Macmillan, 1968, 

Stringf ellow, William, My People is the Enemy , New York: Holt, Rinehart 

and Winston, 1964, 

Struchen* Jeannette, This is the Puzzle of Poverty , New York: Friendship 

Press, 1966, 

Sutties, Gerald D, , The Social Order of the Slum , Chicago: University 

of Chicago Press, 1968, 

Wallace. Samuel E., Skid Row as a Wav of Life . New York: Harper and Row, 

1965, 

Weisbrod, Burton, editior, Economics of Poverty; An American Paradox , 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1965, 

Education : 



Cervantes, Lucius E’, , The Dropout: Causes and Cures . Ann Arbor, Michigan: 

University of Michigan Press, 1966, 

Chandler, Bobby J. et al, Education in Urban Society , New York: Dodd, 

Mead and Co,, 1962, 

Coleman, James S., EQUality of Educational Opportunity , Washington: 
Government Piintlng Office, 1966, 

Dentler, Robert A, and Mary Ellen Warshauer, Bl^ City Drop-Outs and 
Illiterates , New York: Center for Urban Education 1965, 

Dentler, Robert et al, editors, Urban R^s: Race Relations as the 

Problem in Urban Education , Ne;/ York: Praeger, 1967, 



Feingold, Eugene, Medicare; Policy and Politics , San Francisco: 
Chandler, 1966, 

Green, Hannah, I Never Promised You a Rose Garden . New York: Holt, 

Rinehart, and Winston, 1964, 

Kesey, Ken, One Flew Over the Cuckooes Nest, New York; Viking 1962, 
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Reissinan, Frank, Jerome CohtA and Arthur Pearl, editors, Mental Health 
of the Poor , Chicago: Free Press, 1964- 

Somers, Henuan H- and Ann R. Somers, Doctors, Patients, and Health 
Insurance, Washington: Brookings, 1961 

Tunley, Roul, The American Health Scandal , New York: Harper and Row, 

1966. 

Police, Courts and Lawyers ; 

Bordua, David, editor. The Police , New York: Wiley, 1967. 

Cray, Ed, The Big Blue Line; Police Power vs. Human Rights , New York; 
Coward McCann, 1967. 

Curry, "l^esse E., Race Tensions and the Police , Springfield, Illinois: 
Thomas, 1962. 

Jones, Harry W. , Editor, The Courts, the Public and the Lav Explosion , 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

Karlen, Delmar, The Citizen in Court , New York: Holt, Rinehart and 

Winston, 1964. 

Welfare System ; 

Caplovltz, David, The Poor Pay More: Consumer Practices of Low Income 

Families . New York; Free Press, 1963- 

Elman, Richard, Poorhouse State: The American Way of Life and Publi c 

Assistance , New York; Pantheon, 1966- 

May, Edgar, The Wasted Americans; Cost of Our Welfare Dilermaa , New York 
New American Library, 1964. 

Steiner, Gilbert. Social Insecurity; The Politics of Welfare , Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1966- 

Ten Broek, Jacobus, Editor, Law of the Poor , San Francisco: Chandler, 

1966. 

Theobold, Robert, editor, The Guaranteed Income Next Step in Socio - 
Economic Evolution ? New York: Doubleday, 1967- 



Housing and Urban Renewal ; 

Abra.ns, Charles, The City is the Frontier , New York: Harper and Row 

1965. 

Anderson, Martin, The Federal Bulldozer , Cambridge: M-I.T. Press, 

196 -^. 
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Beyer, Glenn H., Housing an<i Society , New York: Macmillan, 1965, 

Grier, Scott, U rban Renewal and American Cities > Indianapolis: Bobbs 
Merrill, ^1966. 

Lowe, Jeanne R, , Cities in A Race with Time: Progress & Poverty in 

Americans Renewing Cities , New York: Random House, 1967. 

Meyerson, Martin and Edward Banfield* >?olitics. Planning and the Public 
Interest , Chicago: Free Press, 1955, 

Sternieib, George, The Tenement Landlord , New Brunswick: Urban Studies 

Center, Rutgers State University, 1966. 

Wilson, James CJ., editor. Urban Renewal ■ The Record and the Controversy 
Cambridge; M.l.T. Press, 1966, 

Innovation in Higher Education 

Barzun , Jacques, The American University; How it Runs, Where it is 
Going , New York: Harper, 1968, 

Birenbaum, William, Overlive; Power, Poverty and the University . New 
York: Dell, 1969, 

Eurich, Alven, Campus 1980; The Shape of the Future in American Higher 
Education , New York; Delacorte Press, 1969, 

Hutchins, Robert, The Learning Society . Hew York; Praeger, 1968. 

Ridgeway, James, The Closed Corporation: American Universities in 

Crisis , New York; Random House, 1968, 

Schwab, Joseph, College Curriculum and Student Protest , Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1969. 

Taylor, Harold, Students Without Teachers: The Crisis in the University 

New York: McGraw Hill, 1969. 

Si : udent Culture : 

Bell, Daniel, editor. Confrontation, the Student Rebellion and the 
Universities , Hew York: Basic Books, 1969. 

Katz, Joseph et al, No Time for Youth , San Francisco; Jossey-Bass 1968. 

Kenistoni Kenneth, Youn j i; Radicals , New York; Harcourt, 1968. 

Kuen, James, The Strawberry Statement , New York: Random House, 1969. 

Rader, Dotson, I Aln^t Maichin* Anymore , New York; Random House, 1969. 
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Sanford, Nevitt, Whera Colleges Failr A Study of the Student as a 
P erson , San Francisco; Jossey*Bass, 1967, 

Spender, Stephen, T he Year of the Young Rebels , New York; Random 
House, 1969. 

Bureaucracy 

Barnard, Chester, Functions of the Ex Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1938. 

Blau, Peter, Bureaucracy in Modern Scgietv . New York: Random House 
1956. 

Etzionl, Amitai, Complex Organizations , New York: Holt, Rinehart, 

1961 . 

Etzioni, Amitai, The Active Society , New York; Free Press, 1968, 

Gerth, Hans and C, Uriglit Mills, From Max Weber , New York: Oxford 
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Mailick, S. and B. Van Ness, Concepts and Issues in Organizational 
Behavior Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall 1962. 

Merton, Robert Reader* In Bureau ::racy . New York; Free Press, 1952. 

Presthus, Robert , The Organizational Society ^ New York: Random, 1965- 

Selznick, Philip, Leadership in Administration , Evanston, Illinois; 

Row, Peterson, 1957. 

Simon, Herbert, Administrative Behavior , New York: Macmill in, 1947. 

Thompson, Victor, Bureaucracy and Innovation , University of Alabama 
Press, 1969. 

Research Methods and Problem Solving ; 

Haniix>nd, Phillip, Sociologists at Work , New Vntk; Basic Books ?964. 

Kelman, Herbert, A Time to Speak; On Human Values and Social Research . 

San Francisco: Jossey-Bass 1968 

Studying the Future ; 

Baier, Kurt, editor, Values and the Future, the Importance of Technological 
Change on American Values , New York: Free Press, 1969. 

Bell Daniel, The Reforming of General Education , New York; Columbia 
University Press, 1969. 
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